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Che Independent, 


BY SUSAN OOOLIDGE. 





Tue interlacing verdurous screcn 

Of the staunch woodbine still is green ; 

And thickly set with milk-white blooms 

Gold-anthered, breathing out perfumes ; 

The clematis on trellis-bars 

Still flaunts with white and purple stars ; 

No missing leaf has thinner made 

The obelisks of maple shade ; 

Fresh beech boughs flutter in the breeze 

Which, warm as Summer, stirs the trees ; 

The sun is clear, the skies are blue ; 

But still a sadness filters through 

The beauty and the bloom ; and we, 

Touched by some mournful prophecy, 

Whisper each day : ‘‘ Delay, delay ! 

Make not such haste to fly away !” 

And they, with silent lips, reply : 
“Summer is gone. We may not stay. 

Summer is gone. Good-bye, good-bye.” 


Roses may be as fragrant fair 

As in the sweet June days they were ; 

No hint of frost may daunt as yet 

The clustering brown mignonette, 

Nor chilly wind forbid to ope 

The odorous, fragile heliotrope ; 

The sun may be as warm as May, 

The night forbear to chase the day, 

And hushed in false security 

All the sweet realm of Nature be ; 

But the South-loving birds have fled, 

By their mysterious instinct led ; 

The butterflies their nests have spun, 

And donned their silken shrouds each one ; 

The bees have hived them fast, while we 

Whisper each day : ‘‘ Delay, delay! 

Make not such haste to fly away !” 

And all, with pitying looks, reply : 
“Summer is tled. We may not stay. 

Summer is gone. Good-bye, good-bye.” 
Newport, R. I, 

; ite. oiled 


A SOLLUM FAC’. 


BY THE REV. PLATO JOHNSON, 








A werry funny feller is de ole plantation mule ; 

An’ nobody’ll play wid him unless he is a fool. 

De bestest ting todo w’en you meditates about 
him, 

Is to kinder sorter calkerlate you'll git along wid- 
out him.* 


W’en you try to proach dat mule from de front 
endwise, 

He look as meek as Moses, but his looks is full 
ob lies ; 

He doesn’t move a muscle, he doesn’t even wink ; 

An’ you say his dispersition’s better’n people 
tink.t 


He stan’ so still you 'spose he is a monument ob 
grace ; 

An’ you almos’ see a ’nevolent expression on his 
face ; 

But dat ’nevolent expression is de mask dat’s 
allers worn ; 

For de debbil is behin’ it jest as sure as you is 
born, 


Den you cosset him a little, an’ you pat his 
other end, 

An’ you has a reverlation dat he aint so much 
your friend ; 

You has made a big mistake ; but before de heart 
repents, 

You is histed werry sudden to de odder side de 
fence.} 





*Ef I'd come to dat ‘clusion twenty years ago I 
wouldn't a been lame to-day. 


+ Dat’s wat I said, but I knows better now. 


+I went up "bout fourteen feet, an’ win I landed I was 
all tangled up. I said sumfin’ to myseff "bout dat 


Well, you feel like you’d been standin’ on de 
locomotive track 

An’ de engine come an’ hit youin de middle ob 
de back ; 

You don’ know wat has happened, you kin 
scarcely cotch your breff ; 

But you tink you’ve made de ’quaintance ob a 
werry vi'lent deff. 


DE MORRILL OB ALL DIS. 


Now asin in de soul is percisely like de mule ; 
An’ nobody’ll play wid it, unless he is @ fool. 
It looks so mitey innercent; but honey, dear, 
beware ! 
For although de kick is hidden, de kick is allers 
there. 
iss niles ikea eatin 


A HYMN. 
JOHN I, 4. 








BY ELDRIDGE MIX, D.D. 


O Carist, our Life and Light, 
Break through the shades of night 
That shnt us in! 
Give us Thy face to see ; 
Thy life our pattern be ; 
From evil set us free ; 
Cleanse us from sin, 


In love, O Lord, draw near ; 

Take from our hearts all fear ; 
With us abide. 

In deserts drear we roam, 

Alone and far from home, 

If Thou come not. O come 
And be our guide! 


In Thee ourselves we hide ; 

To Thee our all confide, 
Thou Son of God! 

Thou knowest what is best ; 

We tread at Thy behest 

The pathway to our rest 
Which Thou hast trod. 


Through all the toilsome day 
We would Thy will obey, 
Nor call it task : 
May we at set of sun, 
When all our race is run, 
But hear Thee say, Well done. 
"Tis all we ask, 
Fay River, Mass. 
MAURICE THOMPSON AND HIS 
POEMS. 


BY W. D. HOWELIS. 





Tue question whether some life which 
makes poetry a rare and precious privilege 
to the poet does not afford better conditions 
for it than a purely literary calling is 
one that must present itself to the reader of 
‘*Songs of Fair Weather,” if he knows any- 
thing of the author’s history. Mr. Thomp- 
son is a very prosperous lawyer, in full 
practice in a little Western city, remote 
from literary associations and what are 
supposed to be literary incentives. If he 
were a young man, beginning the world, he 
would probably say to himself that Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana, had no opportunities for 
a poet, and would make what haste he 
could to get into an environment of publica. 
tion and criticism. But, as it is, he seems 
content to remain where he is, and apparent- 
ly tinds there all tbat is necessary to keep 
the willand the power of poetry alive in him. 
Literature must bea fresher and sweeter 
thing to such a man than it is to some of 
us who have been able to make it our shop; 
it must have still its primal zest; and I 
think that the peculiar qualities of ‘‘ Songs 
of Fair Weather” are proof of this. Here- 
after, perhaps, fiction, which is striving 
more and more to be truth, will study all 
the facts of a life like this poet’s, and will 





mule; but it wouldn't sound well in a poem, so I left it 
out. 


inquire more closely than criticism can into 
the life around him; and then we may 





realize that the deepest sympathy with 
literature is not in Boston or New York; 
but in Crawfordsville, wherever Crawfords- 
ville happens to be, east or west, north or 
south. It is in such small cities that a cer- 
tain number of people read in a clear and 
unexcited atmosphere unknown to the so- 
called literary centers; they get the good 
of books which we, whom they come to as 
events, almost as mere matters of news, 
fail to get in equal measure. This is not say- 
ing that literature meets with the same tech- 
nical appreciation in such places; that is im- 
possible in the nature of things; but it does 
meet with profound sympathy,and not alone 
from women, who do the most of ourreading, 
but from men also—at least in the West, 
where I have sometimes known them to 
keep, in the midst of affairs and public 
life, a romantic fondness for poetry and 
ideal fiction. They ere a little old-fash- 
ioned in theirtastes; that cannot be helped; 
and they come rather later to current liter- 
ature than people in the great towns «lo; 
but they bring an unjaded sense to it, and 
more of it stays with them. In such a 
place, among such friends and neighbors, 
some of whom one need not idealize to find 
them what I have suggested, a poet, a liter- 
ary man, has as favorable an environment 
as he need have anywhere; and he may de- 
vote himself as succeesfully to his art as in 
a nominal literary metropolis. For there 
are, happily, no schools of literature, as 
there are of other arts, to make him tame 
and academical; and he can command as 
much of real instruction from criticism and 
example there as he could find in London 
or Paris. The value of literary associa- 
tion, of the companionship of his kind, that 
is an unknown quantity, which we can only 
guess at from the quality of his perform- 
ance. If he adds to his remoteness from this 
the practice of an alien profession, we are cer. 
tainly brought to some such question as that 
I have felt in loooking over Mr. Thompson’s 
work. It willnot doto say that, if you wish 
to write poems so delicately graceful, so 
full of a fresh, new speech for Nature as 
Mr. Thompson has written, you had better 
go practice law in an interior city of the 
second or third class; but the fact that he 
wrote them under these conditions remains, 
and suggests a revision of some of our pre- 
conceptions. It may only bring us in the 
end to saying that where the poet is there will 
be the poetry; butat least the poetry of Mr. 
Thompson is a most interesting study from 
the character of his circumstances. 

Nothing more Western than this sensi- 
tively refined and lovely verse has yet come 
from the West. Asz we have understood 
from many supposed authorities the West 
ought to speak a dialect; it ought to be 
humorous in a huge, reckless, truculent 
sort, with moments of ungrammatical and 
hiccoughing pathos ; it should be grotesque ; 
it should be aggressively free. But here 
is something as fine as it is free, as gentle 
as itis native, as elect as it is wild in flavor, 
as lawful as it is sylvan in spirit; and yet it 
is all thoroughly and genuinely Western. 
The odor of the woods, pure and keen and 
clean, seems to strike upfrom this verse as 
directly as from the mold in the heart of 
the primeval forest; but it is as exquisite 
as if thrice distilled in some chemist’s 
alembic, the last effect of his cunning in 
perfumes. Here, in a word, are conscious 
and instinctive art allied toa love of Na- 
ture, the most simple and joyous and unaf- 
fected that has for many a year found voice 
in rhyme. 





I was going to say the most impassioned 
love for Nature; but then it occurred to 
me that no word could be more unfit for 
the dominant feeling in Mr. Thompson’s 
poetry, which is cool and sweet, and as 
far from the heated and unwholesome 
mood of passion as a breath from 
the meadows or a fall of Septem- 
ber sunshine; and it is this passionless, true 
feeling which makes it so rare in kind and 
so charming. His verse talks all the 
time in the poet’s person, but it is sin- 
gularly impersonal; it always puts the 
things he loves before his love of them. He 
exists merely to realize their loveliness to 
us. Here and there he strikes a thin, soft 
note of melancholy; but beyond this the 
suggestion of a presence gentle and 
shy, but very alert and manful, guiding 
our pleasure, is all that we have of the 
poet personally, to whom it may well seem a 
wrong that any one should try to detach 
him from the sylvan shadows with which 
he likes to mix. Buta poet's work is of a 
sort that is always best appreciable through 
some knowledge of his life; and this poet’s 
life has been picturesque and dramatic in 
full American variety. 

He was born in Indiana; but his father 
an itinerant Baptist preacher, went early to 
Florida, and the poet grew up there amidst 
influences that deeply influenced his char- 
acter and career. The nature, rich and 
wild, of the swamps and everglades, paints 
itself continually in his verse; and it was in 
their haunts that what comes nearest being 
a passion in him, his love of archery, grew. 
This world-old chase of wild things with 
bow and arrow, which, to our race, has been 
for five hundred years only a romantic dream 
of the poets, was an actuality with this poet 
and his brother, who ranged the Florida 
savannas with him, and who jointly 
with him has helped to revive a sport 
throughout the country among thousands, 
who, I am afraid, do not know how much 
more beautifully it lives in his poems than 
in their clubs, with ali their meetings of 
pretty young girls and lithe and strong 
young fellows; though I am far from 
willing to disparage the charm of these. 
It trained the poet’s eye to that minute 
acquaintance with every feature and ex- 
pression of Nature’s face which the hunter 
must have; but he was yet a boy when he 
must lay down the weapons of his mimic 
warfare for something that was altogether 
more serious in the business of killing. 
His family were in Florida when the War 
broke out, and the poet, like our great 
Southern romancer, Cable, fought through 
it on the losing side, with the same growing 
misgiving that it was the wrong side. He 
was still very young when, after the War, he 
drifted back to his native state, and began to 
study law at Crawfordsville. He had such 
culture as some Southern academy could 
give him; and he had as little means as 
possible short of having none. But this is 
the old American story which I need not 
dwell upon. We have nearly outlived it, 
especially we of the West. In due time 
Mr. Thompson was admitted to the bar, and 
his gifte and energies did the rest. His 
brother, whose name became even more 
famous in the revival of archery, was as- 
sociated with him in the law, and the two 
married sisters and founded such houses, 
simple, quiet, refined, as make us willing to 
believe almost any good we hear of Ameri- 
can life. 

But at the threshold of these, if the 
reader pleases, we will pause, and not ad 
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vance the foot, which any one may place 
on the table at Mr, Thompson’s office, among 
the sociable boots of his clients. Here his 
prose life is passed: and in the modest 
home, on the bordér of the pleasant town, 
his peet life begins when he has trimmed 
his evening lamp and turned the key upon 
the world. He keeps his two lives quite 
distinct; one is not suffered to hurt the 
other. He is an able and business-like 
lawyer, as well as the author of these deli- 
cate poems and that charming romance 
which I do not know that I have the right 
to connect his name with. But he is even 
more strictly a poet than a romancer, with 
a love for fineness in his work which best 
satisfies itself in verse. 

The first of his poems that I knew is 
one of the best in this collection. It came 
tome as editor of The Atlantic Monthly, 
ten ortwelve years ago, and! remember 
shariug my pleasure in its freshness with 
that generous and gracious poet, who is in 
al] our hearts, but shall cross our thresh- 
olds no more. We had alittle question 
about a bird that was named in it—the 
sap sucker, as it is called in the West, but 
which Mr. Longfellow had never heard of, 
atleast by that name; and I asked him if I 
had not better turn it into a blue-bird. He 
thought that I might harmlessly make this 
change; but now I desire to restore the 
sap-sucker to his place in literature, with 
the humble acknowledgement, long de- 
layed, that the poet was right and the edi- 
tor was wrong. 

“AT THE WINDOW, 


“T heard the woodpecker pecking, 
The sap-sucker sing; 
I turned and looked out of my window, 
And Jo, it was Spring | 


“A breath from tropical borders, 
Just a ripple, fowed into my room, 
And washed my face clean of its sadness, 
Blew my heart into bloom. 


“ The loves I have kept for a lifetime, 
Sweet buds I have shielded from snow, 
Break foith into full leaf and tassel 
When Spring winds do blow. 


‘For the sap of my life goes upward, 
Obeying the same sweet law 
That waters the heart of the maple 
After a thaw. 


“I forget my old age and grow youthful, 
Bathing in winc-tides of Spring, 
When I hear the woodpecker pecking, 
The sap-sucker sing.” 

There is something curiously touching in 
this poem, which I have never been able to 
read without a responsive thrill, both 
for its unaffected gladness and the pang 
that is somehow hidden in the heart of all 
rapture. The words and the images are 
simple and homely, but how good the first 
are, and how bold and strong the last! 

Here is another poem in a different key, 
which I have always iiked very much: 

* NOVEMBER. 
“A hint of slumber in the wind, 
A dreamful stir of blades and stalks, 
As tenderly the twilight fows 
Down all my garden walks. 
“ My robes of work are thrown aside, 
The odor of the grass is sweet; 
The pleasure of a day well spent 
Bathes me from head to feet. 
“Calmly I wait the dreary change— 
The season cutting sharp and sheer 


Through the wan bowers of death that fringe 
The border of the year. 


* And while I muse, the fated earth 
Into a colder current dips— 
Feels Winter's scourge with Summer’s kiss 
Still warm upon her lips.” 

Is not this very subtly felt? There is the 
true imaginative touch in it, and the cour- 
age that trusts to reach the same emotion 
in the reader which the poet feels, by fig- 
ures that say nothing to an alien mood. 
This courage is even greater in the very 
impressionistic little bit called 


“BEFORE DAWN. 
“ A keon, insistent hint of dawn 
Fell from the mountain hight ; 
A wan, uncertain gleam betrayed 
The faltering of the night. 


“The emphasis of silence made 
The fog above the brook 
Intensely pale; the trees took on 
A haunted, haggard look, 
“Such quiet came, expectancy 
Filed a)) the earth and sky ; 
Time seemed to pause a little space; 
I heard a dream go by!” 


This is perfect of its kind; and I trust 
the reader appreciates the wholly uncon- 
ventional character of its descriptiveness. 


The poems I have quoted belong to a 
ind which Iam in greater sympathy with 
ts others in the book, though I own to 
culiar 
kly 





row the turns and touches of any other 
poet in reporting what he sees in her. 
What a waft from the woods is here, for in- 
stance: 
“ The belted halcyon laughs, the wren 
Comes twittering from its brushy den; 


“ The turtle sprawls upon its log, 
I hear the booming of a frog. 


 Liquidamber’s keen perfume, 
Sweet-punk, calamus, tulip bloom ; 

* Dancing wasp and dragon-fly, 
Wood-thrush whistling tenderly ; 

‘Damp, cool breath of moss and mold, 
Noontide’s influence manifold ; 


‘Glimpses of a cloudless sky 
Soothe meas I resting lie. 


“ Bubble, bubble, fows the stream, 
Like low music through a dream.” 

The lines which [ have italicized show 
the same joy-in things and the names of 
things which one is aware of in the best 
songs of .‘‘the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth,” when English was yet new and 
the poets were trying all its stops. 

* Liquidamber’s sweet perfume, 
Sweet-punk, calamus, tulip bloom,” 
surely were never in verse before; but 
how musical they are; and how glad one 
is of the woodsy odor that seems to steal 
from such lines as 


“ Where the green walnut’s outer rind 
Gives precious bitterness to the wind,” 


and of the novelty of such a picture as 


‘*T stand in some dim place at dawn 
And see across a forest lawn, 


The tall, wild turkeys swiftly pass, 
Light-footed through the dewy grass.” 

The verses that follow are scarcely more 
than a catalogue of the things named, yet 
their mere music and color are full of satis- 
fying significance : 

“Coolness all about me creeping, 
Fragrance all my senses steeping— 

“ Spicewood, sweet-gum, sassafras, 
Calamus and water-grass, 


“Giving up their pungent smells, 
Drawn from Nature’s secret wells; 


* On the cool breath of the morn, 
e Perfame of the cock-spur thorn, 


“Green spathes of the dragon-root, 
Indian turnip’s tender shoot, 


* Dogwood, red-bud, elder, ash, 
Snowy gleam and purple flash, 
“ Hillside thickets, densely green, 
That the partridge revels in.” 
Mr. Thompson is the first to say 


“The busy nut-hatch climbs his tree, 
Around the great bole spirally,” 


as we have allseen him do; and in the 
‘Death of the White Heron” and ‘The 
Fawn ” he paintsthe whole unknown world 
of the Floridian glades and brakes. These 
are two sylvan tragedies, and it needs all 
their beauty to reconcile us to a catastro- 
phe so realistically yet delicately limned as 
this: . 
“The wind drew faintly from the south, 
Like breath blown from a sleeper’s mouth, 
“ And down its current, sailing low, 
Came a Jone heron, white as snow. 


“Then from my fingers leapt the string 
With sharp recoil and deadly ring, 


“Closed by a sibilant sound so shrill, 
It made the very water thrill; 


“Like twenty serpents bound together, 
Hissed the flying arrow’s feather! 


“A thud, a puff, a feathery ring, 
A quick collapse, a quivering— 


“A whirl, a headlong downward dash, 
A heavy fall, a sullen plash, 


* And like white foam, or gisnt fake 
Of snow, he lay upon the Jake! 


* And of bis death the rail was glad, 
Strutting upon a lily-pad; 


“The jaunty wood-duck smiled and bowed; 
The belted kingfisher laughed aloud, 


** Making the solemn bittern stir 
Like a half-wakened slumberer ; 


* And rasping notes of Joy were heard 
From gallinule and crying bird, 


“The while with trebled noise did ring 
The hammer of the golden-wing!” 


Ishould be sorry not to note how per- 





fectly the sense of the waft and lull of a 


~ 





Summer wind is suggested in a ie Atali- 
cized; ands I read the close@f the poém 


it is almést fis if Iheard that din of the 
soldat’ bill . and vthe exultant 
clamor of the other forest denizens. 

The reader may come to the other tragedy 
unprepared by quotation; but before leav- 
ing the book to him I must speak of a 
group of poems on classic subjects poor 
old allegories, worn so smvoth and fiat 
by the touch of rhymers in all ages that 
one would say there could be no more form 
or motion in them. This group includes 
**Garden Statues,” ‘* Atalanta,” ‘‘ Ceres,” 
** Avede,” and ‘‘ Diana,” the last of which 
I will quote, to show how these concep- 
tions spring to life, eternally beautiful, 
and walk the earth again whenever a true 
poet invokes them: 

“ She had a bow of yellow horn, 
Like the old moon at early morn. 


“ She had three arrows strong and good, 
Steel set in feathered cornel wood. 


* Like purest pear] her left breast shone, 
Above her kirtie’s emerald zone; 


“ Her right was bound in silk well-knit, 
Lest her bow-string should sever it. 

* Ripe lips she had, and clear gray eyes, 
And hair pure gold blown hoiden-wise 

“ Across her face like shining mist 
That with dawn’s flush is faintly kissed. 


“Her limbs! how matched and round and fine! 
How free like song ! how strong like wine ! 


* And, timed to music wild and sweet, 
How swift her silver-sandaled feet! 


“Single of heart and strong of hand, 
Wind-like she wandered through the land, 


** No man (or king or lord or churl) 
Dared whisper love to that fair girl. 


* And woe to him who came upon 
Her nude at bath, like Acteon! 


** So dire his fate that one who heard 
The flutter of a bathing bird, 


‘* What time he crossed a breezy wood, 

Felt sudden quickening of his blood; 
“ Cast one swift look, then ran away 

Far through the green, thick groves of May, 
* Afeard, lest down the wind of Spring 

He’d hear an arrow whispering!” 

How plastic and how graphic all this is! 
And yet | feel sure that this poet never saw 
a master-piece of sculpture or painting. It 
is divined, as the Greek feeling of Keats’s 
poetry was divined, by one who knew it 
only from the English translations; and it 
is purely delightful in spite of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s Western insensibility to the claims of 
the subjunctive ! 


Boston, Mass. 
ee | ae _— 


THE TRIAL OF THE REV. JOHN 
W. WHITE. 


BY THE REV. D. K. FREEMAN. 








BeinG a reader of Tuk INDEPENDENT, and 
having been present at the trial of Mr. 
White, I trust I may be permitted a few 
words in regard to the criticism upon the 
action of the Huntingdon Presbytery, which 
appeared in Tue INDEPENDENT, September 
20th, page 18. First, as to the spirit of the 
criticism, the Presbytery, let me say mod- 
estly, may have erred. They may have 
been incapable of judging whether Mr. 
White’s views are in accord with the Con- 
fession of Faith. They might have been 
influenced by prejudice. This much is 
certain: the members of the court were 
good-meaning men. They had been trained 
in the doctrines of their Church. Some of 
them have been preaching the Gospel and 
studying theology for twenty or thirty 
years. They entered on the trial very re- 
luctantly. They are all personal friends of 
Mr. White. They have confidence in his 
personal piety andsincerity. They extended 
to him every right and privilege during the 
trial. With great sorrow they yet felt con- 
strained to condemn his theological views. 
The writer of the criticism is astonished at 
the action of the Presbytery. Let me hum- 
bly remark, the members of the Presbytery 
are no less astonished at the animus of that 
criticism. They tried conscientiously to 
discharge a painful duty; and this is the 
tirade of abuse and bitter invective 
poured out upon them by the writer. Let 
me give some of the abusive epithets: 
‘‘the Presbytery such as it was,” ‘* this 
precious Presbytery,” ‘‘the injustice of 
the act condemning” Mr. White, ‘‘ the 
gigantic impudence.of this little interior 
Alleghenian Presbytery.” Now, asthe mem- 
bers of the Presbytery were supposed to 





be intelligent, conscientious a ae. 
and some of them subscribers to “Ty- 


DEPENDENT, we leave it to the readers of 
the paper, whether these sneérs are in keep- 
ing with the fairnéss and good taste and 
Christian courtesy that ought to character- 
ize a journal that claims to be ‘the best of 
Protestant papers.” 

The members of the Presbytery did not 
expect TH InpEpeNpENr to advocate their 
side of the question (we do not recall an 
instance of aman who had departed from 
the faith of his Church and had been con- 
demned for heresy, who did not find an en- 
thusiastic advocate in Tuk INDEPENDENT); 
but we do expect fair treatment and Chris- 
tian courtesy. In the second place, let me 
say a word in regard to the attempt of the 
writer of the criticism to raise an issue be- 
tween the Presbytery and the ‘‘New School 
Theology.” The Presbytery, as he says, 
‘‘assuming to condemn the Reunion, the 
Auburn Declaration, and not the worst half 
of the Presbyterian Church,” the writer 
attemptsto show that Mr. White’s views 
are in accord with the New School wing of 
the Presbyterian Church, and quotes from 
Professors Smith and Schaff’s edition of 
Van Oosterzee’s ‘‘Christian Dogmatics.” The 
attempt is utterly futile or worse. The writer 
ought to know that Van Oosterzee’s ‘‘Chris- 
tian Dogmatics” is not one of the standards of 
the Presbyterian Church. At the Reunion 
both branches professed to accept and to 
stand squarely upon the Confession of Faith; 
and we now know no New or Old School. 
And this is not the first attempt that has 
been made to resurrect those dead and 
buried issues. Mr. White would not say to 
Presbytery that he now holds and teaches 
the Confession of Faith in the sense that he 
did when he assumed his ordination vows. 
He does not claim to hold the New School 
or the Old School theology; and he will 
smile at the innocence of the writer in 
attempting to prove that he does. He 
admits that his views have for the last 
decade diverged from the Standards of the 
Presbyterian Church, the main question 
with him being, as he stated, whether he 
ought voluntarily to have withdrawn years 
ago. He will not admit that Christ’s death 
was in any sense a satisfaction to divine 
justice. He does not accept the doctrine of 
the imputation of Adam’s sin or of Christ’s 
righteousness as laid down in the Confession 
of Faith. He does not hold that Christ's 
death was a satisfaction for violated law. 
Should the writer of the criticism desire to 
know Mr. White’s views on these great 
essential doctrines he will find them sub- 
stantially, not in Van Oosterzee, but in 
‘The Incarnation and Atonement,” by 
Ohauncey Giles, ‘‘minister of the New 
Jerusalem Church,” pages 48, 50; 19, 21, 
etc. 

Mr. White denies the doctrine of the 
resurrection. The critic, in his article, 
asks, in astonishment: ‘‘ When was the 
material resurrection ever maintained as an 
article of faith ?” Is it possible that he has 
never read the Apostle’s Creed—I believe 
in the ‘‘ resurrection of the body”? Hus 
he never read question 87 of the Larger 
Catechism ? Has he never read Phil. iii, 21; 
Rom. viii, 28; 1 Thes. iv, 14? If he wishes 
to know Mr. White’s views on the doctrine 
he will find them in the works of Sweden- 
borg or Chauncey Giles as above (pages 
78, 79). 

The critic was correct in one thing, we 
fear. He says, ‘‘ Presbyterianism is de- 
stroyed there”—in the Milroy church. 
But who destroyed it? Itis not destroyed 
in my church; and I hold and teach the 
Standards in good faith. What destroyed 
Presbyterianism in Milroy? I think I know. 
Ten years ago Mr. White’s views began to 
diverge from the Standards. Then he 


adopted the Higher Life doctrines, as he’ 


told Presbytery. Then he began to teach 
and disseminate the peculiar views of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. Books and tracts 
containing those views are numerously circu- 
lated through his congregation. He rec- 
ommended them to a neighboring pastor. 
The Catechism was no longer publicly 
taught in his Sabbath-school, because some 
teachers, and [ believe the superintendent, 
had adopted the views of Swedenborg, and 
opposed it. And Mr. White told the com- 
mittee that nine-tenths of his congregation 
were in accord with his views. And the 
critic is right. Presbyterianism is de- 
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stroyed, and for these reasons, fully sus- 
tained by the testimony. When Mr. White 
asked leave to withdraw from the ministry 
of the Presbyterian Church, the Presbytery, 
in the exercise of a very broad charity, be- 
cause they loved the man and condemned 
his doctrines, granted his request. 

As to Mr. Wilhelm—when it appeared 
that his views were in accord with those of 
Mr. White, and when he asked leave to 
withdraw, his request was granted. Both 
Mr. White and Mr. Wilhelm are my friends. 
If they were my brothers I would have 
said to them you do right to withdraw. 
With the views you profess, I do not see 
how you can consistently remain. As to 
the Lutheran brother, who condemns the 
action of the Presbytery with such bravado, 
if he holds the views of Mr. White, he does 
not stand squarely upon the Augsburg Con- 
fession or the Smalcald Articles; but his 
denumination are competent to take care 
of him. 

As to deterring young men from entering 
Princeton or Allegheny by our action I 
suppose we would regret that result nearly 
as much as our critic. But we have no 
fears; for no young man holding the pecu- 
liar views of Mr. White would be likely to 
go to Princeton; and quite certain we are 
that no one holding those views would be 
licensed by any Presbytery in our land. 


HUNTINGDON, Pa. 
ee 


IVAN TOURGUENEFF. 
BY T. 8. PERRY. 


Ivan Tourcuknerr belonged to «a family 
that has often been conspicuous in Russian 
history. Even so early as the beginning of 
the seventeenth century we find it men- 
tioned in connection with the false Deme- 
trius (1603—1606), and under Catherine Il 
the Tourguéneffs, with some other old 
Boiar families, did what they could to 
thwart the fervor with which the educated 
classes began to follow French models 
in literature. The opposition which thus 
found expression was not merely a per- 
sonal one. The two largest cities, St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, are, as it were, 
the capitals of two distinct parties—once is 
national, while the other is the official city 
of foreign rule and of foreign customs. 
The Tourguéneffs and their friends es- 
tablished in Moscow the first private print- 
ing press, all the others belonging to the 
government, and began to translate Ger- 
man and English books, especially those of a 
devout cast, and tried to introduce them 
among their fellow-countrymen. They 
did their best to encourage a popular litera- 
ture, and styled themselves Martinists, 
after the French mystic, St. Martin.* At 
first the Empress contented herself with 
turning them to ridicule in alittle comedy; 
but when derision failed, the usual Russian 
method of destroying opposition was tried. 
The Tourguéneffs were exiled, the printing 
press was destroyed, and the books that 
had been printed on it were burned. Alex- 
ander Tourguéneff (1784—1845) and his 
younger brother, Nicholas, were both well- 
known writers on Russian history. The 
last named was an earnest advocate of the 
emancipation of the serfs, and was im- 
plicated in the conspiracy of 1825; but, 
fortunately, at the time when his part in it 
was discovered he was out of the country, 
and the sentence of death could only be 
inflicted in contumaciam. He died recently 
in Paris, at an advanced age. 

Thus, it will be seen, Ivan Tourguéneff 
belonged to a family in which there were 
abundant traditions and examples of the 
love of freedom. He was born November 
9th, 1818, in the district of Orel, where his 
father owned an estate and held some posi- 
tion in the provincial government. The 
greater part of his boyhood was passed in 
the country. From 1884 to 1888 he studied 
in Moscow and St. Petersburg, and then he 
passed two years in Berlin, studying espe- 
cially history and the Hegelian philosophy. 
During one of these Winters his room- 
mate was the well-known Nihilist, Michael 
Bakunin. Like the rest of his generation, 
Tourguéneff soon broke loose from Hege- 
lianism, and it was not long before he 
parted company with some of the literary 
forms that flourished at the same time with 
that glow of idealism. Yet he began with 


* For an account of t-Martin see Sainte-Beuve 
** Oummoriad dei Lande VoL x. 





a tribute to the past. As early as 1836 he 
published a tragedy, “‘Stenio,” which was 
inspired by Byron’s ‘‘Manfred,” and in 
1848, a poem, ‘‘ Parasha,” in imitation of 
Pushkine’s “Eugene Oneguine,” which 
was itself modeled after “Don Juan.” 
Neither of these works was at all satisfac- 
tory to their writer, who afterward did his 
best to suppress them. In his later years 
he declined to reprint them in the collected 
edition of his writings; and shortly after 
they were written he felt their failure so 
keenly that he determined never again to 
write for print. These two poems, how- 
ever, were but Tourguéneff’s part of the 
contribution that every young generation 
pays to the decaying fashions of the older, 
like Wordsworth’s heroic couplets. 


Meanwhile, after completing his studies, 
Tourguéneff had for a time taken a place in 
the civil service of the Russian Govern- 
ment; but he soon retired from it, in order 
to devote himself to literature. When his 
attempts in this direction failed he made up 
his mind to travel in Western Europe. It 
was while in foreign parts that, at the re- 
quest of his friend Panaieff, who was pub- 
lishing a journal called The Contemporary, 
he wrote the first of his ‘‘ Tales of a Sports- 
man,” and ‘‘Khor and Khalinitsch.” As 
he himself said, ‘‘I could not breathe 
the same air or live with what I de- 
tested; I had not sufficient strength of 
character for that. 1 had to withdraw 
from my enemy, in order to fall upon 
him with greater force. This enemy hada 
definite form and a familiar name—serfdom. 
I resolved to fight it to the bitter end; I 
swore never to make peace with it. That 
was my Hannibal’s oath.” 

It must not be forgotten that Tourgué- 
neff’s personal detestation of slavery was 
only furthered by his increasing familiarity 
with the common thought of that time. 
About 1840 Byronism was practically dead; 
in England it had been succeeded by in- 
terest in Wordsworth, and Dickens had 
begun to write about every-day life and 
every-day people. In Germany, Auerbach’s 
‘* Village Stories” had begun to appear in 
1842, which was soon followed in France 
by George Sand’s innocent tales of rustic 
life. Before Auerbach, Immermann in 
Germany had marked out the new lines 
that literature was about to follow in har- 
mony with the new political interest in the 
mass of the people. Miss Edgeworth’s tales 
and the realism of Scott were the earlier 
signs of this change. 

The publication in 1840 of ** Khor and 
Khalintsch ” made it at once clear that Tour- 
guéneff had found the form of expression 
best suited for him. In this,as in the other 
stories that quickly followed it, what we 
notice first of all is the extreme vividness 
with which the incidents are narrated. The 
author’s manner is absolutely calm. He 
narrates what he has seen and heard, with 
the absence of excitement that we some- 
times notice in people who are describing 
adeadly peril, from which they have just 
escaped. Not only did he studiously avoid 
comment, but by, as it were, masking his 
real design, he made it very much more im- 
pressive. Under the guise of a mere record 
of incidents that befell the author while 
shooting, the book is, in fact, a severe de- 
nunciation of serfdom, a statement of the 
humiliation that slavery wrought on the 
serfs, and of the degradation which fell to 
lot of the masters. The suspicious, if unin- 
telligent censors could find no word to 
which they could object; they had no diréct 
control over what lay between the lines; and 
there was the sting of the book. By 
thus simply stating what he had seen, with- 
out exaggeration and without apparent ‘de- 
sire to influence men’s opinions, he fairly 
gave almost the first effective blow at serf- 
dom. The late Emperor, then the 
Tsarovitch, acknowledged that it was by 
this book that his eyes were first opened to 
the horrors of slavery. The collected tales 
were published in 1852, but the baffled 
cénsors bided their time, and when Tour- 
guéneff in the same year wrote an obituary 
notice of the ablest of his immediate pre- 
decessors, Gogol, they made that an ex- 
euse for banishing him to his estates. 
There he remained for two years, and was 
only released by means of the eager solici- 
tation of the Tsarovitch. ‘Naturally this ex- 
perience did not tend to reconcile’ Tour- 


guéneff with ‘a system which had to ‘be. sup-’ 








ported by disingenuousness and brutality. 
Gogol had already attacked Russian society 
with keen irony, and scathing, if half hid- 
den ridicule, and before his untimely death 
had lost his reason; doubtless in some con- 
siderable measure from the impotence 
of despair. Tourguéneff was younger and 
more self-controlled, but the iron burned 
deep into his soul. Every six weeks a 
policeman used to present himself with his 
warrant and ask what he should do. ‘‘ Do 
your duty!” Tourguéneff would reply, 
thrusting a five ruble note into his hand as 
the man bowed himself out. It was at this 
time thathe wrote the most mournful of 
his stories, ‘‘The Diary of a Superfluous 
Man,” ‘‘Mumu,” “A Correspondence,” 
a dramatic sketch, ‘‘The Dependent,” 
(‘Das Gnadenbrod” in the German trans- 
lation, Le Pain d’Autrui, in the French) 
“The Inn on the Highway,” and ‘The 
Antchar.” 

Not all of these stories deal directly with 
the life of the serfs, but in every one of 
them we find portrayed with Tourguéneff’s 
vivid simplicity the peculiar conditions 
of his country. The whole social sys- 
tem was an unnatural one, and it is re- 
flected in his work; and with the fuller ex- 
perience and maturer reflection of his riper 
years we notice the widening of his subject, 
the broader comprehension of the almost 
hopeless artificiality and unpracticality of 
Russian life. For the effects of despotism 
stretch far and cut deep. Freedom is not a 
mere political abstraction; itis the breath 
of thought and action. Even before the 
emancipation of the serfs Teurguéneff had 
begun to study this larger field of the gen- 
eral condition of his countrymen; and 
when that first step toward liberty had been 
taken while yet the nation lay in bondage 
toa despotism, his sympathies were still 
with the struggles of his generation. The 
emancipation had at least this good effect, 
that it discovered the possibilities of a 
change. One link in the fetters had been 
removed. Why might not the others in time 
give way? Meanwhile, the condition of Rus- 
sia was desperate ; and most of the stories of 
this period reflect only general gloom. They 
represent the deep blackness of a Winter 


night. The incidents are hopeless love, 
defeated, mained lives. ‘The Correspond- 
ence,” ‘The Antchar,”—cruel passion like 


‘*Faust,” or utter pessimism like ‘*The 
Diary of a Superfluous Man.” 


The line of his novels opened with ‘‘Dimi- 
tri Roudine,” which appeared in 1855. 
The hero of this touching story is, one may 
almost say, a personification of the genera- 
tion that ended with the French Revolution 
of 1848. He is full of vague hopes of the 
improvement of mankind; he is attractive, 
eloquent, accomplished, but he is lamed by 
feebleness of purpose, by the disproportion 
between his actions and his declamatory 
phrases. After a life of such discord, the 
hero flings his life away on a Paris barri- 
cade in the revolution of July. Lavretzky, 
in ‘‘Liza,” is another of the incompetent 
men whom Tourguéneff often describes. 
His life is wrecked by the faithlessness of 
his wife, a frivolous, worldly woman, who 
is reported dead after she has deserted him. 
He falls in love with a good and charming 
young girl, and is about to marry her. But 
the wife had not died, and she returns to her 
husband. In this book, besides the tragedy, 
there is acomparison between the sleek func- 
tionary, who wishes to civilize Russia by a 
coat of varnish, and Lavretzky, who per- 
ceives the folly of such a superficial treat- 
ment. In ‘On the Eve,” again (1859), the 
energy and spirit of the Bulgarian hero, Bers- 
enef, are set in sharpcontrast with the witty 
but flimsy character of Shubin, and the 
earnestness but lack of power that mark 
Msarof. 

So much it may be possible to detect with 
regard to the significance of these novels, 
as of the sketches already mentioned; but 
such analysis does no manner ‘of justice to 
the other qualities that make these tales 
perhaps the most impressive that our gene- 
ration has had presented toit. It is not 
enough to call them true to life, pathetic, 
able; it is life itself that we see; our hearts 
are wrung, as by our Own griefs; we forget 
the artist in listening to this messenger with 
his tidings of tragedy.. This, too, is to be 
noticed, that the problems which are put 
before us are not, so to speak, treated 
ethivally.’ The more serious English writers, 


and notably George Eliot, have an over- 
weening moral sense, which sharply im- 
pressés on us the moral relations of her 
characters. They do right, and are re- 
warded, or they do wrong, and suffer. 
With Tourguéneff it is otherwise; not that 
he approves the opposite, but the relations 
of the people he describes are those of con- 
testing passions—a very different thing. In 
French stories there is indicated a universal 
civilization as a background against which 
we see moving figures who are more or less 
personifications of abstract qualities en- 
gaged in solving some artistic problem. 
German fiction, so far as it exists, is a con- 
flict of emotions. In the English, we ob- 
serve the discussion of moral questions. 
The contribution of Russia to the li*erature 
of the world is a vision of t!.c bound- 
less sea of intense and all-d stroying 
passion in which men and women 
are tossed. Tourguéneff himself is calm, 
but with the calmness of a man who 
watclies all that he holds dear swept away; 
he knows no perfervid expression. His 
record is as quiet as a faithful memory. 


With the advent of Nihilism the scope of 
Tourguéneff’s novel was at once enlarged. 
He had weighed the former generation of 
men, disappointed hopes and ineffectual 
good wishes; he was now face to face with 
their sons, whe had tasted of the tree of 
knowledge and were violently reacting 
against the evident faults of their parents. 
The last tweaty-five years have modified 
the thought of every country; science, re- 
ligion, government, have everywhere felt a 
mighty change; but in Russia, where any 
change was full of import, the effect of 
modern thought has been most marked. 
In ‘‘ Fathers and Sons,” (1861) Tourguéneff 


. puts on the stage the two different genera- 


tions; and we have not merely tbe ever- 
renewing tragic divergence, as it always 
exists, between the young and old, but this 
divergence at its most intense point. 
Whereas, before this, the discontented 
Russians had either hoped for slight 
changes, or had abandoned themselves to 
despair in its various forms, now, when ail 
the flood of modern science and new 
thought entered the country, repining 
ceased, and the young generation at once 
set to work to reconstruct the world in the 
most advanced fashion. The reforms that 
Alexander II introduced gave no complete 
satisfaction, and Russia had been long in a 
state of such marked tension thatslight mod- 
ifications threatened the whole body politic. 
There was no freedom of expansion, as 
in happier lands. A despotism is like a 
huge rigid statue that cannot be stirred 
without crumbling. It was in the very 
year of the appearance of ‘‘ Fathers and 
Sons” that Nihilism first took form. But 
before this Tourguéneff had met a young 
Russian, in whom he saw the aims and 
tendencies of the new generation. In their 
eyes poetry, religion, seatiment, love, and 
nature were the worn-out platitudes of 
transcendentalists. They advanced with 
one stride to the logical outcome of their 
thoughts about society. If we are inclined 
to condemn what seem to us their exagger- 
ations, let us remember that it is not in the 
physical world alone that action and re- 
action are opposite and equal. If elsewhere 
thoughts of every kind may be absorbed 
without mischief, it is because freedom 
permits expansion. Where every outlet is 
rigidly guarded, change is made manifest 
by the shattering of the inclosing bonds. 
This is the present condition of the Russian 
problem ; and that Tourguéneff should have 
so clearly seen the direction in which his 
country was about to move is nothing short 
of marvelous. For most men there comes 
a time when the mind petrifies and they are 
no longer capable of receiving new im- 
pressions. They judge that which they d» not 
at once condemn by obsolete rules. They 
cease to sympathize with the younger 
generation. But Tourguéneff, who foresaw 
Nihilism, and indeed gaveit itsname, never 
lost his comprehension of his country. In 
‘Smoke ” he drew the fashionable Russian 
at the watering place; in “ Spring-floods ” 
he returned to the tragedy that we may say 
marred hf own life, the man of weak will 
swept away by passion; but in ‘ Virgin 
Soil” he almost prophesied the future 
weakness of much of Nihbilism. His keen 
eye saw that the impotence of a reform 
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educated oligarchy of young enthusiasts 
bore the seeds of failure as surely as does 
the artificial government of a despot. 
Naturally his books excited great commo- 
tion. The novelist who does not flatter his 
fellow-countrymen is pretty sure to be 
called unpatriotic; his work will be as 
unpopular as a faithful portrait. The man, 
too, who catches the real animating spirit 
of a given generation labors at a disad- 
vantage in comparison with a writer who 
gives the public the conventional copies of 
conventional amusements. The recent 
literature of other countries than Russia 
may also supply instances of both of these 
remarks. 

Yet by those who best valued what is 
good in literature Tourguéneff was warmly 
admired. The quality of their admiration 
made up for the lack of quantity. The 
way in which Russian history followed the 
lines that he bad drawn in his novels is a 
fact which demands no further comment. 
He was like a prophet, whose words came 
true, although there were those who refused 
to listen to him, and said that his life 
abroad made it impossible forhim to know 
Russia. But he did know Russia. What 
gave especial truth to his novels was to a 
great extent the method of his work. As 
he wrote with regard to the original of 
Bazarof, in ‘‘ Fathers and Sons,” ‘ there 
was already fermenting in this extraordin- 
ary young man what afterward became 
known as Nihilism. The impression that 
he made upon me was remarkably strong, 
but not perfectly clear. At first I could 
not account for it satisfactorily. I examined 
and inquired everywhere in the neighbor- 
hood, to determine the accuracy of my im- 
pressions; for I really feared that I was 
following an empty vision.” In all of 
Tourguéneff’s work he did not incorporate 
abstract qualities; he ratherreceived an im- 
pression from living personalities, who 
were actual expressions of the hopes and 
emotions of a generation, and wrote about 
them. Other authors have, of course, done 
the same thing; and in general every writer 
of fiction aims at portraying life. What dis- 
tinguish success from failure are vividness 
of execution and true comprehension of 
what life really is. In Tourguéneff’s novels 
we notice the absence of the conventional 
abstractions that haunt most novels. Their 
place is taken by living people, who move, 
think and act with the breath of life in their 
nostrils. The historical veritications of 
what we may call his prophetic novels 
sufficiently illustrate this; and the vigorous 
truth of the novels that concern themselves 
with the delineation of some general 
quality of human nature will render further 
comment unnecessary. The merit of his 
work, the extent to which he surpasses 
others, it belongs to his readers and not to 
criticism to determine. In time his true 
position will be clearly seen, when the 
truth that fills his pages shall have survived 
generations of various ways of representing 
life symbolically. And the last of these 
errors to perish will be the necessity of con- 
veying moral instruction; that is to say, 
of misrepresenting the truth for an 
amiable object. As a fact, virtue is not 
always rewarded in life, nor crime always 
punished; and we should detest the virtue 
that existed only for the sake of reward. 
Yet we ask of poets and novelists to pretend 
that they think that experience is wrong; 
and the writer of tracts is justified in pretend- 
ing that the Sabbath-breaker surely comes 
toan untimely end, while the sole support of 
a widowed mother as surely flourishes. 
After all, nothing contains so much ex- 
perience as life; and that teaches us that 
success, reward, happiness, bought at the 
price of right-doing, are a costly purchase; 
that the best intentions and deeds often lead 
to misery, and dishonesty to respect and 
admiration. Yet the right is the best. We 
know it to be infinitely the best. But we do 
not trust our writers with this truth. We 
say it to one another; but when we write 
books we pay ourrespects to the Philistines 
by assuming their prejudices, just as our 
friends when they go into po'itics damage 
themselves by trying, generally with awk- 
wardness, political tricks. Tourgwneff lets 
the morality look out foritself—a thing it 
is quite able to do—and when all is told 
there it is as itis in life, not teaching an 
artificial lesson which could not live out- 
side ofa Sunday-school; but as true and 





impressive as is our own life in comparison 
with the ‘‘Fool’s Paradise” of the neo-roman- 
tic poets. Life is not purely a moral thing, 
though it inculcates morality with some 
severity; and the highest morality will be 
found in the truest representation of life, 
which, of course, is yet far from the repre- 
sentation of nothing but the odiousness of 
life—a form of exaggeration whicl. is merely 
a reaction against great unnaturalness in 
the work of our predecessors. 

Of Tourguéneff’s later life there is little 
to say. After tue Crimean war he lived at 
Baden Baden, and since 1870 in France, 
with the family of Louis Viardot, the writer. 
The fascination of Macame Viardot, a sister 
of Mme. Malibran, and a daughter of Gar- 
cia, was—it is no longer a secret—the in- 
spiring cause of this intimacy, which had 
a great influence upon him. Possibly his 
own life taught him the full tragedy of the 
conflict between passion and duty, which 
he often describes. 

With advancing years his honors in- 
creased. He was made a Doctor of Civil 
Law by Oxford; his books were read 
widely; widely that is, for books of such 
power. He was translated into French, 
German and English. In this country he 
has many readers. Al of his novels and 
many of his short stories have appeared 
here. 

On the third of September last, after a 
long and distressing illness, he died. It was 
one of his last wishes that he might be bur- 
ied at St. Petersburg, near his friend Bie- 
linski, which will probably be done. 

Boston, Mass, 
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TWO DAYS IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY 


BY SUSAN E, WALLACE 
(Mus, GenegaL Lew WALLAOcR). 


in the melancholy which the lightest of 
heart must feel before the invisible presences 
peopling this space, we passed under a 
low doorway hardly two feet above a man’s 
hight, into a large hollow cross. Through 
itsrich windows glimmered a subdued light, 
solemn and mystic in its lovely coloring. 
Stoopiug to pick up a dropped handkerchief 
| read under my feet, in fresh, untarnished 
gilt letters the name of Caarces Dickens. 
It was a species of profanation to 
stand there; but to reach this stone we 
had crossed a pavement square of blue mar- 
ble, about fourteen inches square, with 
these four magic words: 

“O rare Ben Jonson!” 

Another step would be on the grave of 
Macaulay ; all above, around, beneath, were 
the names whose glory fills the world. I 
was in the Poets’ Corner, the holiest shrine 
of this sanctuary. 

How well we remember the funeral of 
Dickens. By his will it was strictly pri- 
vate. One soft Summer morning, when the 
somber shadows of the Abbey fell heavily, 
the little train of mourners, representing the 
sorrowing thousands of English speaking 
people, stood beside the open grave of the 
author of ‘‘The Tale of Two Cities,” the 
least read and most admirable of his 
works; the one on which his future fame 
will rest. The grave had been dug the 
night before in secret, and the organ 
swelled the heavy anthem of the dead while 
the clergy read the funeral service. But 
fourteen mourners were present. Myrtles 
and evergreens, lilies and roses were 
dropped upon the coffin lid. Many days 
flowers were laid for remembrance by un- 
known hands on the fresh slab; the vast 
space of the solitary floor was trodden by 
poor figures of every-day people, who had 
laughed and wept over the well thumbed 
pages of the cheap editions of ‘* Pickwick ” 
and * Dr. Marigold.” They were friends of 
him who had pleaded the cause of suffering 
humanity before Parliament and the Queen; 
before the world. Among the rows of 
warriors and wal«s of kings none have been 
more missed and mourced. 

We sadly looked in each other’s faces 
when the news came ‘‘ Dickens is dead,” and 
our first thought was ‘‘ Edwin Drood "is not 
finished. It was offered to the public in 
fragmentary parts; and one ambitious 
writer thought to link his name with 
that of the greatest story-teller since 
Scott by a weak effort to fill up the 
outline and guess the probable continuation 
and conclusion—a towering vanity which 





found fit end. The unfinished window of 

Aladdin’s Palace must remain forever un- 

finished. While I stood above the grave of 

the man beloved and praised throughout 
two continents, I remembered the record of 
his early life, more wretched than the most 
wretched of the young heroes of his own 
novels. For years he said he was never 
free from the sensation of hunger. Could 
that miserable boy, pasting labels on black- 
ing bottles, have foreseen his high and 
brilliant career, it would have comforted 

him in those heavy hours, have been a 

little sweet among so much bitter to know 

he should lie at last under these arches, 

hardly less glorious than the azure overarch- 

ing all. But he did not work, like Milton, 
“ As ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye.” 

The shadow which dims the luster of his 
name fell on it by his own fireside. The 
wife of his youth, beside him twenty years, 
mother of many children, that is the shape 
it takes. He accused her; but she died and 
made no sign. Oh! how much better to 
have veiled her faults with the soft mantle 
of silence aad patiently waited for the long 
divorce of death, never far off after we 
pass the half-way house. When the de- 
parting spirit reaches the bar before which 
soon or late we all appear, the tenderest 
lines he ever wrote may yet thrill his mem- 
ory: 

‘Oh! woman God—beloved in old Jerusalem! 
The best among us need deal lightly with thy 
faults if only for the punishment thy nature will 
endure in bearing heavy evidence against us in 
the Day of Judgment.” 

We are not here to sit in judgment, only 
to learn lessons of forbearance and recon- 
ciliation, and to renew our remembrance of 
kinship to the great family of man. Leveled 
by death, who lays the shepherd’s crook be- 
side the scepter, they sleep, the beloved 
dead, under the floor, type of the last 
assemblage when all shall stand on equal 
level—small and great, rich and poor, bond 
and free—and each give acgount for him- 
self. 

Under an altar tomb with Gothic canopy 
rests Geoffrey Chu cer, father of English 
poetry : 

“Of English bards who sung the sweetest strains 
Old Geoffrey Chaucer now this tomb contains; 
For his death's date if, reader thou shouldst call, 
Look but beneath, and it will tell thee all. 

25th Ootober, 1400.” 

Originally the back of the tomb contained 
a portrait of Chaucer. I have not been 
able to learn when it disappeared. Near 
him, first to drop from the singing brother- 
hood who made Elizabeth’s reign a dating 
point for after ages, lies in the eternal silence, 
Edmund Spenser. I rest my paper against 
Dryden’s monument, and copy verbatim the 
inscription : 

** Here lyes (expecting the sesond comminge 
of our Savior Jesus Christ, ) the body of Edmund 
Spenser, the Prince of Poets, in his tyme, whose 
divine spirrit needs noe other witness than the 
works which he left behinde him. He was borne 
in London in the yeare 1553, and died in the 
yeare 1598,” 

As a curious old scribbler has said, it is 
enough to make passengers’ feet to move 
metrically who go over the place where so 
much poetical dustis interred. The funeral 
of the author of the ‘‘ Faerie Queen” has 
often been described. The expense was 
borne by the Earl of Essex, the last favorite 
of the old queen who could look down a lion, 
like the heroes of fable. The poets in a 
body wept beside the hearse, lamenting 
their chief. That was one of the grandest 
funerals these venerable walls have ever 
witnessed. Mouruful elegies and poems and 
the pens that wrote them were dropped on 
the body in the coffin after it was lowered to 
the dust toward which it wasdrawn by such 
mysterious kinship. What a sepulcher is 
that in which Shakespeare’s pen and song 
may have moldered away beside those of 
Beaumont, Fletcher and Jonson! Think 
of the gallant genUemen in the elegant and 
picturesque dress of the period, veivet and 
royal purple, slashed with white, nodding 
plumes and flashing swords, exquisite luce 
and jeweled badges of houor, ana the high 
presence of church dignitaries and cour. 
tiers used to command! There has been no 
grander funeral since the prophet and seer 
of Israel went up to die on Nebo’s hight, 
and the mighty hand which had led him 
forty years buried him there. 

1 looked in vain for the names of Burns 
and Byron; nyrcould I discover any memori- 








al of the author of the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner.” 
Their burial places are made for special] 
pilgrimage, and we must not be surprised 
that the doors of this far-reaching cemetery 
were closed againt the author of ‘‘ Childe 
Harold.” Even his statue by Thorwaldsen 
was refused admission; but his name is 
eternally sounding in the songs of the 
Storied Sea, ‘‘o’er the glad waters” which 
he loved so well, while hating the land of 
his birth. 

Many graves have been opened and closed 
here, as public opinion has changed from 
generation to generation; and perhaps the 
beautiful statue of the most gifted and most 
reckless of men may, in another decade, 
take place with the Bob Southey who 
writhed under his blistering wit. 

I delight inthe old poets when they are 
delightful, but cannot value them as certain 
connoisseurs value cracked ceramics, mere- 
ly because they are old. If my esthetic 
reader does, then he may be pleased with 
the following, inscribed on a marble sar- 
cophagus supported by the inuses of history 
and poetry : 

“Nobles and heralds by your leave, 

Here lies what once was Matthew Prior, 
The son of Adam and of Eve. 
Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher?” 

Why do we linger so long about the 
Poets’ Corner? Because we have talked 
with them as friend with friend. They 
have shortened the heavy hours of 
sickness snd cheered the dull days of ennui 
and of care. They have been like old fa- 
miliar faces under the evening lamp, and 
their hymning has been sweeter to us than 
the blue-bird telling of coming Spring. 
Blessings be with them and eternal praise! 
Waltes Scott’s name is not here. Perhaps 
it is as well that the genius of the best be- 
loved of the harpers should hover about 
the scenes of his minstrelsy, that we should 
have him only in heart and mind in the 
lone magnificence of Dryburg Abbey. The 
pride of all Scotsmen, every stony hill is 
his monument, and every glassy lake be- 
yond the Tweed mirrors his scenes in the 
waters he loved so long and so loyally. 

United States LeGaTION, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY HISTORY. 


BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


Mr. Hamitton Wittcox’s statements in 
respect to the formation of the (old) New 
York City Anti-Slavery Society need to 
be supplemented by facts and circumstances 
of which he takes no notice. 

1. The excitement in New York at the 
time referred to was in a large degree, if 
not mainly, caused by reports just then re- 
ceived from England of the warm reception 
given to Wm. Lloyd Garrison by Clarkson, 
Wilberforce, O'Connell, and their associ- 
ates. Through their influence he had 
gained a hearingin Exeter Hall, before im- 
mense assemblies, at the very moment when 
the abolitionists of that country had tri- 
umphed in the passage of the law abolish- 
ing slavery in the West Indies. They had 
publicly recognized and honored him as 
the founder of a movement to strike the 
fetters from the slaves of the United States. 
His denunciations of American slavery 
were held up to view on this side of the 
water as outrageous libels upon ‘‘ American 
institutions,” and designed to break up the 
Union. In that day slavery was rarely re- 
ferred to in the public press by its own 
ugly name, but by the general and high- 
sounding euphemism of ‘‘ our American in- 
stitutions,” which were held to be so sacred 
and ‘ peculiar,” that no foreigner could be 
allowed assail them. Mr. Garrison, who was 
in England when the Emancipation Act was 
passed, who had held an honorable place in 
the procession that followed Wilberforce to 
his grave in Westminster Abbey, and whose 
resolve to fight American slavery to the 
death had been confirmed and strengthened 
by what he saw and heard in that country, 
landed in New York, Monday, Sept. 30th, 
1888. The public anger toward him was 
then at fever heat, and his name was em- 
ployed for the purpose of stil] further exas- 
perating the prevailing excitement. But 
for this circumstance it is not unlikely that 
the moeting to form the City Society might 
have been held in peace. 

2. Very naturally it was taken for granted 
that Mr. Garrison would attend the meet- 
ing; but he, thinking the New York abo- 
litionists competent to do their own work, 
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did not put in an appearance. But he was 
an eye and ear witness of the proceedings 
of the mob, taking note of the compliments 
so profusely bestowed upon himself by the 
champions and apologists of slavery. ‘I 
was an eye-witness of that mob,” to use 
his own words, ‘from the hour of its 
assembling at Clinton Hall to its final as- 
sault upon the Chatam Street Chapel, stan«- 
ing by it, undisguisedly, as calm in my 
feclings as if those who were seeking my 
life were my warmest supporters.” And 
he added, ‘‘ for myself I am ready to brave 
any danger, even.unto death. I feel no un- 
easiness either in regard to my fate, or to the 
success of the cause of abolition.” He also 
added this remarkable prophecy: ‘‘ Slavery 
must speedily be abolished. The blow that 
shall sever the chains of the slaves may 
shake the nation to its center, may moment- 
arily disturb the pillars of the Union, but 
it shall redeem the character, extend the 
influence, establish the security, and in- 
crease the prosperity of the great republic.” 

8. The mob, when it rushed into the 
Chatham Street Chapel, was howling the 
names of “Garrison” and ‘‘ Arthur Tap- 
pan,” and if those men had been identified 
they would no doubt have suffered violence, 
perhaps evendeath. The Comercial Adver- 
tiser said the day after the mob: ‘In re- 
gard to Wm. Lloyd Garrison, the misguided 
young gentleman who has just returned 
from England, whither he has recently been, 
for the sole purpose, as it would seem, of 
traducing the people and institutions of his 
own country, and who, it was supposed, 
was to have taken an active part in this 
meeting, but one sentiment appeared to 
prevail. We will not record the expres- 
sions of disgust and abhorrence which were 
coupled with his name; and we believe 
that, had he been present, many grave and 
respectable citizens, who, under other cir- 
cumstances would have been the last to 
participate in any disorderly popular pro- 
cecdings, would at least have assented to 
his decoration in a coat of tar and feathers.” 

4. Mr. Willcox says: ‘‘ William Leggett 
and William Cullen Bryant poured hot shot 
into the mob, in the Hvening Post, for try- 
ing to violate free speech.” Their ‘‘shot” 
was not so very ‘‘hot,” after all, and had 
for wadding the most contemptuous ex- 
pressions concerning the abolitionists and 
their object. ‘‘Garrison,” said the Hven- 
ing Post, ‘‘is mad as the winds on the slav- 
ery question. As to his associates in this 
city, some of them may be men of good 
intentions—but they are men whose en- 
thusiasm runs away with them—and the 
remainder are persons who owe what 
notoriety they have to their love of med- 
dling with agitating subjects.” 

When it is remembered that even Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant had at that time no 
words for abolitionists less contemptuons 
than these, the state of public sentiment at 
that day hardly needs any further descrip- 
tion. 

New Yor« Orry. 
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WHOSE MONEY IS IT? 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 








Havine read with interest the articles on 
domestic finance, by Dr. Dio Lewis, and 
Betsey Moneypenny, I am allured to 
speak in meetin’, too. It seems to me that 
while they state an evil with sufficient plain- 
ness they fail to suggest a remedy. 

Men are naturally generous, liberal, prone 
to despise the day of small things, fond of 
dispensing largely, and impatient of any 
course which savors of meanness. There 
are exceptions; but the average man and 
householder would prefer to do the proper 
thing about the exchequer, if he understood 
what the proper thing was. Should a man 
buy his wife’s bonnets, they would cost 
precisely twice as much as if she bought 
them herself. When a man goes to a store 
to get something—stockings, we will sup- 
pose—for his wife and daughters, he is never 
contented with less than the finest and 
daintiest the merchant has to offer. Even 
a ‘‘near” and penurious man is apt to be 
lavish in streaks, and is seldom the rigid 
economist through and through that his 
wife is, because her nature inclines her, as 
his does not, to pay attention to details, to 
knit up raveled ends, and to gather up the 
fragments that nothing may be lost. 

The trouble, which, like a fretting rust, 





eats away the pure gold of many a family’s 
mutual affection, springs from a miscon- 
ception. 

Whose is the money, the lack of which 
so distresses her, the possession of which so 
elevates him? By what right are the funds 
necessary to the carrying on of the home, 
in which both are partners, with correspond- 
ing privileges and clearly defined obliga- 
tions, held absolutely by the husband, and 
doled out as a matter of indulgence to the 
wife? Had he engaged her as a house- 
keeper he would have paid her a stipulated 
salary, and either provided her with money 
to meet accruing bills, or settled that they 
should be presented to himself when due. 
His wife is in a higher position than a mere 
housekeeper. It is folly of the most short- 
sighted description to suffer her to be 
harassed and worried by demands which 
she cannot meet. 

In the home firm the husband is the one 
to carry on the out-door part, manage the 
business, build up the fortune, meet the 
pushing world, and pioneer a way through 
it for his children. While he is doing this, 
and that he may do it, the wife attends to 
the department of the interior, trains the 
little ones, determines the family relations 
to society, and creates the home atmos- 
phere in which the man suns himself as his 
years goon. It is apity of the man whose 
wife cannot give him the environment 
which he needs for proper growth. It is 
when strength and honor are her clothing 
that her husband is known in the gates, 
when he sitteth among the elders of the 
land. 

Unfortunately most married people go 
through life, so far as money is concerned, 
on a _hit-or-miss, hap-hazard principle, 
which is alien to self-respect and absurdly 
opposed to good sense. What can be 
easier than to cut your garment according 
to your cloth? Whether you have a salary 
ora fluctuating income makesno difference. 
You have to live; you have to be sheltered, 
to eat, to put shoes on the children’s feet, 
to buy a newspaper, to have a pew in 
church, and to maintain a style of some 
kind. Why spend your time in the 
Micawber fashion of providing desperately 
against direful contingencies, instead of 
arranging your affairs in a business 
way. 

Take account of stock. Strike a balance 
sheet. Decide how much the firm can af- 
ford to lay out, as against the income, and 
then arrive at a plain understanding as to 
which of you, wife or husband, shall buy 
the family stores and pay the family bills. 

Having done so much, the wife, who, for 
convenience sake, must leave and probably 
wishes to leave the control of the treasury 
to her husband, should invariably have an 
allowance of her own for her personal, free 
and unchallenged use. A wife, wishing to 
make her husband a birthday gift, should 
not be forced to save it up by pennies from 
the market money. A wife, desiring to put 
her name to a subscription list, should not 
be obliged to ask Theodore before giving 
an answer to the collector. 

This straightforward business manage- 
ment will prevent no husband from giving 
his wife the benefit of an unexpected divi- 
dend, from giving himself the pleasure of 
bestowing on her whatever his love may 
prompt. 

‘‘She has only to ask!” says Prince 
Fortunatus. ‘‘If I had only to ask, how 
thankful I would be! ” ‘‘ Yes, dear sir; but 
the asking system, so far as she is concerned, 
is all wrong. She does her sharein the 
work, and is entitled to be lifted altogether 
above what is mercenary, above what is 
grudging, and out of the reach of money 
perplexity, except as she bears with you, 
your poverty, your want, or your loss. The 
good wife will never complain of this. 

Broox.yy, L- I. 
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Ma. Grorncz Townsenp thinks that he has 
discovered the bones of no less illustrions a per- 
son than Ferdinand De Soto. He found them 
on the shore of Old Town Lake, near Helena, 
and he was negotiating their sale to the Spanish 
Government for $50,000 with the late Spanish 
Minister, Sefior Barca, when that unfortunate 
diplomat expired. Mr. Townsend explains that 
the point where the bones were found was once 
covered by the Mississippi, which now flows 
thirty miles away. Mr. Townsend will do well 
to confer with Mr. Shapira, formerly of Jerusa- 
lem, before entering upon other negotiations for 
the sale of De Soto’s mortal remains. 


ARTHUR AND LEWIS TAPPAN. 


BY CLARENCE WINTHROP BOWEN. 





A Paper RgeaD aT THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE New York Orty ANTI-SLAVERY Socrery, aT THE 
Broapway TABERNACLE, OCTOBER &D, 1888. 


In the village of Northampton, Massachusetts, 
were born, ninety-seven and ninety-five years 
ago, Arthur and Lewis Tappan. They were two 
of eleven children. Of theseven sons, David was 
Professor of Divinity in Harvard College, Benja- 
min was United States Senator from Ohio and 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and John was one of the widely- 
known and respected merchant-princes of Bos- 
ton. It is the distinction of Arthur and Lewis 
Tappan that they were abolitionists. The con- 
scientious training which they as boys received 
from their devoted mother, a niece of Benjamin 
Franklin, prepared them for the hard struggles 
of manhood. Of their mercantile career in Boston, 
Montreal or Portland the biographer may prop- 
erly speak; but their career as abolitionists is 
intimately concerned with the establishment 
in 1815 in the city of New York of the house of 
Arthur Tappan & Co, For twelve years Arthur 
remained in business in this city, when he in- 
vited his brother Lewis, who was in Boston, to be- 
come associated with him. During these twelve 
years Arthur Tappan’s prominence as a mer- 
chant became assured and his intense interest 
in the leading benevolent institutions of the day 
brought him conspicnously before the public. 
The American Sunday-school Union, the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, the American Tract Society, 
the Union Missionary Society, the New York 
Evangelical Missionary Society, the American 
Education Society, che New York Magdalen 
Society, the General Union for Promoting the 
Observance of the Christian Sabbath, were ob- 
jects which he helped generously to support, 
and with which his name as president or director 
became closely associated. On account of his 
gifts to Yale College and other institutions of 
learning at this early period of his life, he was 
called a Christian philanthropist ; and the title was 
no misnomer. In 1827 he established The Jour- 
nal of Commerce and determined to make it a 
paper that would exert a more decided moral 
influence and uphold a more sacred observance 
of the Sabbath than characterized the press of 
that day in this city. 


THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


But with the very general moral awakening 
that spread over the country at this time the 
thoughts of men were drawn to the proposition 
of colonizing free persons of color upon 
thecoast of Africa. The scheme of coloniz- 
ation had been mentioned as early as 1773. 
During the Revolution Thomas Jefferson favored 
the project; but it was not till 1816 that the 
American Colonization Society was organized in 
the city of Washington. Henry Clay, who 
presided, heartily favored this idea which, to use 
his expression, would *‘ rid our country of  use- 
less and pernicious, if not a dangerous portion 
of its population.” Arthur Tappan became 
interested and contributed largely to the funds 
of the Colonization Society. He thought it 
would be the means of Christianizing Africa and 
abolishing slavery in our own country. He even 
proposed to establish’a line of packets between 
New York and Liberia. But he became convinced 
before long of the fefficiency of the society and 
withdrew from it. He thought the desire to get 
rid of the free colored people was favored that 
the slaves might be more securely held, He 
became convinced that colonization was the 
wrong solution to the slavery problem. In 1825 
an effort was made to establish the Massachusetts 
Colonization Society,and John and Lewis Tappan, 
who then lived in Boston, were of the committee 
to report a constitution. Daniel Webster was 
chairman and Lewis Tappan secretary of the 
meeting. When the nature of the society was 
explained, Webster made the remark: ‘* Gentle- 
men, I will have nothing more to do with the 
matter ; for I am satisfied it is merely a plan of 
the slaveholders to get rid of the free Negroes.” 
The committee refused to report a constitution. 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES, 


Gradually those who had the cause of 
the Negroes at heart withdrew from col- 
onization societies. Not colonization but 
abolition now became the watchword of 
the friends of the colored race. Some of the 
founders of our nation entertained anti-slavery 
sentiments. The Pennsylvania Abolition Society, 
with Benjamin Franklin as President, was or- 
ganized in 1775, and the New York Manumiseion 
Society, with John Jay as President, in 1785. 
These and similar organizations in other states 
exerted a considerable influence for the abolition 
ofslavery. In 1819 the Missouri conflict stirred 
up an agitation of the subject. ' Benjamin 
Lundy, the pioneer of abolition, exerted what 
influence he could in his lectures through the 
country; but it was not till about 1830, when 
William Lloyd Garrison denqunced colonization 
and declared himself in favor of immediate 
abolition, that the war of anti-slavery seemed to 
have begun in earnest. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 





Lundy had formed the acquaintance of Gar- 


rison in New England in 1828—the same year 
he had first met Arthur Tappan in New York— 
and had invited Garrison to Baltimore to help 
edit his journal, The Genius of Universal 
Emancipation. The attacks that Garrison now 
made on slaveryin general, and his denunciation 
of the conduct of a ship master for carrying 
slaves to New Orleans, for which reason he was 
thrown into a Baltimore prison, were thrilling 
incidents in those dark days. While Garrison 
lay in prison, our own poet, Whittier, ever the 
friend of abolitionists and a champion of free- 
dom, asked Henry Olay to set Garrison at liberty 
by paying his fine. But Henry Clay was an- 
ticipated by Arthur Tappan, who, though he 
was not then personally acquainted with Garri- 
son, quietly paid the fine and costs. Years after 
that event Garrison wrote the following letter to 
Arthur Tappan: 
Boston, November 12th, 1868. 

Dear and Venerated Sir :—Thirty-three years seven 
months ago I was lying in the cell of the eity prison 
in Baltimore, for the crime of exposing and de- 
nouncing certain townsmen of mine, whom I de- 
tected in carrying on the domestic slave trade be- 
tween that city and New Orleans. Comparatively 
unknown at that time and utterly without means to 
pay the fine and costs of court that were imposed 
upon me by & slave-holding judge,I might have 
died within those prison walls, if your sympathizing 
and philanthropic heart had not prompted you, un- 
solicited, to send the needed sum for my redemp- 
tion, Itis not for me totrace the consequences of 
that deed to the cause of the oppressed since that 
period; but I desire to assure you that my gratitude 
to you is as fresh and overflowing as it was when I 
was delivered from my incarceration, and will ever 
remain 60, WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 

From the Baltimore prison Garrison came to 
New York, where he met Arthur Tappan, These 
two men now became warm friends; and the 
alliance thus made had an immense influence in 
the cause of anti-slavery. Garrison proceeded 
to New England, and in January of 1891 issued 
the first copy of The Liberator, a journal that 
was generously supported by Arthur Tappan, 
who subscribed for a large number of copies. 
If these were sent to prominent men through 
the country, it was thought their help might be 
obtained in the cause of freedom, Within a 
year after Garrison’s denunciation of slavery 
had begun the New England Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty was formed. The sole surviving member of 
that brave body of men is Oliver Johnson, well- 
known to you all, 


THE NEW YORK CITY ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


The establishment of such a society, with the 
motto of immediate emancipation, gave great 
encouragement to the New York abolitionists, 
The New York Evangelist, conducted by Joshua 
Leavitt, agitated the subject, and thousands of 
anti-slavery tracts were sent monthly by Lewis 
and Arthur Tappan to clergymen of all denom- 
inations throughout the country. About the 
same time, with the help of Arthur Tappan, was 
established in this city The Emancipator, upon 
the platform of abolition and against coloniza- 
tion. The time had now arrived, it was thought, 
when an anti-slavery society should be formed 
in this city, A call was issued for the friends of 
immediate emancipation to meet at Clinton 
Hall, on the 2d of Oct., 1833, and that call was 
signed by Joshua Leavitt, William Goodell, Wil- 
liam Green, Jr., John Rankin and Lewis Tappan, 
But the excitement became so great that the 
trustees of Clinton Hall refused to allow the 
meeting to be held there. The mob they feared 
became a mob in reality. Lewis Tappan, a 
trustee of Chatham Street Chapel, suggested that 
room as the place of meeting. Oral notices were 
sent out, and about fifty persons responded, The 
mob gathered near Tammany Hall, eager to attack 
the chapel. Arthur and Lewis Tappan passed 
through the crowd unnoticed. The sexton of 
the chapel locked the iron gates, and gave the 
keys to Lewis Tappan, who at once entered the 
building and told the gentlemen present to 
transact their basiness with dispatch before the 
mob assaulted them. A constitution was quick- 
ly adopted, and Arthur Tappan was made Presi- 
dent and Lewis Tappan one of the board of man- 
agers, The corresponding secretary was Elizur 
Wright, the only surviving member of that band 
of heroes, and he, I am glad to say, is present here 
to-day. Several thousand rioters gathered before 
the chapel. “Let us rout them!” “Ten 
thousand dollars for Arthur Tappan!” 
and other similar cries were made. Just 
after the meeting had broken up one 
of the mob followed Mr. 
others with a drawn dagger. The ruffians now 
rushed in, and seizing a Negro whom they called 
“Brother Tappan,” asked him to make a speech, 
“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ I am not used to making 
speeches, and don’t pretend to know how. But I 
do know one or two things. One is that God 
hath made of one blood all nations. Another is 
that all men are created equal and are endowed 
by their Creat6r with certain inalienable rights, 
among them life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Joshua Leavitt and Lewis Tappan 
spent the night in preparing an account of the 
meeting, which appeared in all the morning 
papers; and thus was organized the New York 
City Anti-Slavery Society, whose fiftieth anniver- 





sary we this day celebrate. The principles of 
the constitution of the society to-day seem self- 
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evident truths, but fifty years ago they created a 
tempest. 

What the Tappans were in those exciting days 
is thus described by Hon. Henry Wilson, in his 
** Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America” : 

“Arthur Tappan early became a distinguished 
and successful merchant of New York. An earnest 
and Christiin philanthropist, his name was associ- 
ated with nearly every missionary and reformatory 
enterprise of his day. Modest, quiet and unassum- 
ing, without much facility in the use of tongue or 
pen, his life will be remembered rather as one of 
deeds than words, Surrounded by ledgers and in- 
voices, clerks and customers, his ears and hands 
were alike open to the appeals for personal charity, 
the claims of an oppressed race, or of a ruined 
world. Munificent as unostentatious in his gifts, 
his range of benevolence was wide and catholic. 
His brother, Lewis Tappan, though unlike him in 
many particulars, was no less earnest and devoted 
to the cause of reform and Christian benev- 
olence, Like his brother, with whom he 
was so long associated in trade and benefi- 
cence, he was aman of remarkable business 
capacity, great courage, and large-hearted philan- 
throphy. Unlike him he spoke and wrote with 
fluency, pungency and vigor. Of the many enter- 
prises with which he was connected, his rare versa- 
tility and energy made him the life and soul. He 
would oversee his immense mercantile business, 
go on ’change, write two editorials, attend a meeting 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society’s Executive 
Committee, step into the noon prayer meeting, and 
pray or deliver an exhortation, and wind up by sit- 
ting in the church session, and addressing a temper- 
ance meeting composed of Negroes in the evening, 
all in the same day ; al] the time would be in a harry, 
but never flurried, and would seem perfectly at 
home in each of these vocations. He infused much 
of his own energy and system into the new society, 
besides contributing largely to its funds.” 


THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


Two months after the formation of the New 
York City Anti-Slavery Society, the abolitionists 
were prepared to carry out the idea of William 
Lloyd Garrison in forming a national society ; 
and so the delegates met at Philadelphia to 
organize the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
John Greenleaf Whittier and Lewis Tappan were 
chosen secretaries of the convention, The 
journalistic work of Benjamin Lundy and William 
Lloyd Garrison for the slaves was warmly in- 
dorsed by the Convention, ‘Although they are,” 
spoke Lewis Tappan, ‘held accursed by those 
who know them not and who seck’ to impeach 
their motives and destroy their lives, yet the 
coming generations shall hallow their memories 
and rise up and call them blessed.”” The declara- 
tion of principles enunciated by the Hociety 
formed, in the opinion of Von Holst, in his ‘‘Oon- 
stitutional and Political History,” ‘‘one of the 
most important boundary marks in the history 
of the United States.” Slavery was a crime ; and 
complete extirpation of that crime was the only 
remedy. The national organization of the 
abolitionists introduced this new and vital prin- 
ciple into American history, Arthur Tappan was 
chosen President of the Society, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Secretary of Foreign Correspondence, 
Elizur Wright, Domestic Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and Lewis Tappan a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, 


The enforced ignorance of the colored race 
was appalling; but the anti-slavery agitation in- 
spired an intellectual awakening. At a colored 
convention, held in Philadelphia two years be- 
fore the formation of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, it was proposed to establish a college for 
Negroes. New Haven was suggested as the loca- 
tion for this new institution of learning, and 
Arthur Tappan, who was deeply interested in the 
project, went so far as to purchase several acres 
of ground in New Haven and to arrange for the 
erection of buildings. But the.city was in a fer- 


ment. ‘A Negro college by the side of Yale 
College!" ‘The City of Elms disgraced for 
ever!” ‘It must not and shall not be!” Such 


was the language of the day; and so at a town 
meeting it was declared that “ the establishment 
of a college to educate the colored people was in- 
compatible with the prosperity if not the exist- 
ence of the present institutious of learning, and 
destructive to the best interests of the city.” 
When Miss Prudence Crandall, in Canterbury, 
in the same state of Connecticut, proposed to 
admit colored girls into her school, a similar out- 
ery was raised. Miss Crandall was thrown into 
prison, and was confined in a cell which had just 
been vacated by a criminal condemned to death, 
To the Rev. Samuel J. May, Miss Crandall's advi- 
ser and attorney, Arthur Tappan wrote to offer 
his support. ‘Spare no necessary expense,” 
said he. ‘‘Employ the best legal counsel; and 
let this geat question be fully tried, not doubting 
that under the good providence of a righteous 
God, the true and the right will ultimately pre- 
vail,” But the persecution against Miss Cran- 
dal] continued. Arthur Tappan left his press- 
ing business in New York, and visited Miss 
Crandall in the Windham County jail. To the 
Rev. Mr. May he said: ‘‘The cause of the whole 
oppressed race of our country is to be much af- 
fected by the decision of this question. You are 
almost helpless without the press. You must 
issue a paper, publish it largely, send it to all 
persons whom you know in the county and 
state, and to all the principal newspapers 





throughout the country. Many will subscribe 
for it, and contribute largely for its support, and 
I will pay whatever it may cost.” And so The 
Unionist was established, of which the editors 
were the Burleigh brothers, who soon became 
well-known abolitionists. 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


In 1834 the American Bible Society had boasted 
of distributing a Bible to every family in the 
United States ; but as slave families were not in- 
cluded, the American Anti-Slavery Society 
offered for this object five thousand dollars pro- 
vided the Bible Society would contribute fifteen 
thousand. Lewis Tappan, the chairman of the 
committee to make this offer, was not even 
allowed a hearing by the Bible Society; and 
when, years after in London, at the Worid’s 
Anti-Slavery Convention, he was asked to give 
the particulars of the Bible Society’s action he 
generously refused, because, said he, *‘I felt un- 
willing, before such an audience, to relate a cir- 
cumstance so disgraceful to the managers of the 
Bible Society and to my native country.” 


LEWIS AND ARTHUR TAPPAN MOBBED, 


On the Fourth of July of 84 it was proposed 
to hold a meeting of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society at the Chatham Street Chapel in New York, 
but soon after the meeting had convened it was 
broken up by a violent mob. In Whittier'’s 
poem, writter for that Fourth of July and for 
that occasion, how much pity for the slaves and 
rebuke to our institutions were contained in the 
lines : 

* But oh! for those this day can bring, 
As unto us, no joyful thrill, 
For those who under freedom’s wing 
Are bound in slavery fetters still.” 


For several days the mob which had surprised 
the meeting raged through the city. Houses 
and stores were attacked and the wildest excite- 
ment prevailed. The daily press could not find 
words of opprobrium strong enough to fling at 
the Tappans. The rioters held meetings, and de- 
termined to mob the house of Lewis Tappan in 
Rose Street. They broke open the door, smashed 
the windows, threw the furniture into the street, 
and there burned it. It is related that a portrait 
of Mr. Tappan’s father-in-law, painted by Gil- 
bert Stuart, was about to be thrown into the fire 
when a ring-leader declared it was a picture of 
Washington and ordered it to be restored. This 
portrait is now preserved by the family with the 
greatest reverence, That same week the store of 
Arthur Tappan & Oo, was threatened. From an 
eye-witness I have obtained the following . facts: 
The mob gathered in the vicinity of the City 
Hall, and rushed down Nassau Street and Maiden 
Lane to Hanover Square, shouting : ‘‘ Go for the 
Tappans!” ‘ Burn their store!” They expected 
to steal all the goods they wished. They pelted 
the building with stones and broke all the glass. 
But the iron shutters well protected within the 
store the thirty clerks, which, by the way, was a 
larger number than was employed by any similar 
establishment in the city. Mr. Tappan was a 
man of peace ; but that night he was Commander- 
in-Ohief. He told the clerks not to fire (and they 
had loaded muskets), unless the rioters actually 
entered the store. As they were about to enter 
some one called out : ‘‘ Look out! The clerks are 
about to fire!” The mob begen a stampede and 
ran for their lives, expecting;to be shot.' Only 
forty-nine years ago in this very city, and yet 
one man’s house and another man’s store were 
mobbed because they were opposed to slavery! 
For a long time before and after this event Ar- 
thur Tappan hada loaded musket standing by 
his desk. He was prepared for any emergency. 
Lewis Tappan’s reckless courage was startling. 
The only weapon he carried during this excite- 
ment was the New Testament, a copy of which 
he had in his breast pocket. When in 1835 it 
was announced that he would suffer personal 
violence if he attended the Utica Anti-Slavery 

Jonvention, the threat served only to make him 
feel that it was his duty to be there. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, 


Arthur Tappan believed in free speech. When 
tho trustees of the Lane Theological Seminary, in 
which he was largely interested, forbade the stu- 
dents to discuss the anti-slavery question he was 
much disturbed, The result was he induced Rev. 
Charles G, Finney to go to Oberlin College ; and 
Mr. Tappan became a munificent patron of that 
institution, Here students were admitted irre- 
spective of color, and entire freedom in the dis- 
cussion of anti-slavery was allowed. 


THREATS OF PERSONAL VIOLENCE, 


The most dangerous year for the abolitionists 
was 1835. In that year one hundred thousand 
dollars was offered for the bodies of Arthur and 
Lewis Tappan, to be delivered in some slave 
state. When Arthur Tappan was told that fifty 
thousand dollars would be given for his head, he 
quietly remarked : “If that sum is placed in the 
New York Bank, I may possibly think of giving 
myself up.” At the same time there came to New 
York harbor from Charleston, 8. C., a tender, he- 
longing to a United States revenue cutter, with 
eighteen men on boardintent on capturing 
Arthur and Lewis Tappan, Elizur Wright, 

one 
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and William Goodell. Mr. Wright 
Gilpin’a 


day overheard in News 





the plans for the capture; yet he and Ar- 
thur Tappan walked leisurely home to Brooklyn 
that night. In Charleston, 8. C., anti-slavery 
publications and effigies of Dr. Samuel H. Cox, 
William Lloyd Garrison, and Arthur ‘l'appan were 
burned. After their actual capture a ‘real 
tragedy” would occur, were the words of the 
Charleston Courier. An attempt was made to 
mob Arthur Tappan’s house in Brooklyn. 
* Northern merchants with Southern principles” 
tried to injure his business. ‘ Incendiary,” 
‘midnight murderer,” “assassin,” were a few 
of the words employed by the press to character- 
ize Arthur Tappan. The insurance companies 
refused to insure his property. The banks would 
not even discount his paper. Threatening let- 
ters, pieces of rope as a reminder of the gallows, 
and even a slave’s ear were sent him from the 
South. People from the country would come 
into his store and simply look at him, so curious 
were they to see a man of whom they had heard 
so much. He was urged by influential men to 
resign the presidency of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. His reply was: “You de- 
mand that I shall cease my anti-slavery labors, 
give up my connection with the Anti-Slavery 
Society, or make some apology or recan- 
tation. J will be hung first.” The great fire of 
1835 and the financial crash of 1837 were terrible 
experiences for him to pass through; but they 
only left him a more determined abolitionist. 


THE MURDER OF LOVEJOY. 
What a thrill of horror ran through the coun- 
try in 1887 when the first drop of blood was shed 
in the cause of anti-slavery! I refer to the 
murder of Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, at Alton, Illi- 
nois, When the news reached New York a 
meeting of the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society was called, and in his 
summons to Elizur Wright, one of the committee, 
this was the brief postscript of the secretary, 
Lewis Tappan: ‘‘We have melancholy intelli- 
gence. Great mob at Alton; Brother Lovejoy 
killed. Also another, and seven more wounded. 
We think of a solemn service at the ‘Tabernacle, 
Brother Green to preach a sermon, Come over.” 
The meeting was held at the Broadway Taberna- 
cle and commemorative services were ordered 
throughout the country. The resolutions re- 
garding this murder, signed by Arthur Tappan, 
chairman, were eagerly read all over the land, 
and the anti-slavery agitation spread like wild- 
fire. 
THE AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 80- 
CIETY, 

In 1840 differences of opinion regarding the 
admission of women, and the formation of a dis- 
tinct anti-slavery political party, and other causes 
Jed toa splitin the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. Ata meeting held at the house of Lewis 
Tappan it was unanimously agreed that a divis- 
ion was inevitable. The Tappans wished to dis- 
cuss slavery and not the woman question, A 
new society was therefore formed, called the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, with 
Arthur Tappan as President and Lewis Tappan 
as Treasurer. Of the executive committee were 
John G, Whittier, Gerrit Smith, Judge Jay, 
Joshua Leavitt and the Tappans. The members 
of this new society and those in sympathy with 
them initiated, the same year, what was called 
“The Liberty Party,” afterward merged into 
the “Free Soil Party” of 1848, which was in 
turn absorbed by the Republican Party in 1856. 
Arthur Tappan, who had declined a re-election 
to the presidency of the old society, continued 
as president of the new society for thirteen 
years, or until May 11th, 1853, when the public 
anniversary was held at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle. 

The story of the kidnapped Africans of the 
vessel “Amistad,” the great excitement occa- 
sioned thereby, the final restoration of the slaves 
to their native land, largely through the instru- 
mentality of Lewis Tappan ; the plan for the abo- 
lition of slavery in Texas, and Lewis Tappan’s 
journey to England to persuade the English Gov- 
ernment to co-operate in the scheme--these and 
many other points of history might be added to 
show what the Tappans did for the cause of 
anti-slavery. 

But the question of abolition now became not 
only a great moral issue, but a political question 
as wel). It couldnot be smothered by mob force, 
It was discussed in the halls of Congress. It 
agitated the whole country. Its principles 
triumphed in the election of Abraham Lincoln in 
1861, The Emancipation Proclamation, the Civil 
War, the amendments to the Constitution were 
the logical outgrowth of the seed that had been 
sown years before ; and Arthur and Lewis Tappan 
lived to see the day when the slaves were made 
free. Arthur Tappan died in 1865 at the age of 
seventy-nine, and Lewis in 1873 aged eighty- 
five years. 

The character of the Tappans is seen in their 
work. Lewis Tappan had remarkable executive 
ability and great power to control men and 
stimulate them to work for the abolition of 
slavery. Hewasaman of indomitable energy 
and naturally a leader. He gave courage to all 
who loved the cause of immediate emancipation. 
Thongh a man of defiant independence he worked 
largely under the influence of his brother. 
The counsels of Arthur Tappan were 





safer to follow. Arthur’s moral nature, 
his sense of justice, his unselfishness, his modesty, 
were life-long traits. In him were united firm- 
ness and tenderness. He said that to do right 
was the highest expediency. The industry and 
perseverance of the Tappans made abolitionists 
of young men. Neither ridicule, threats, nor 
violence could swerve them from the purpose 
of their lives. They need no eulogy. They had 
a work to do and that work was triumphant. 





Hymn Dotes, 


BY PROFESSOR FREDERIO M. BIRD. 


Ropert Roprson, 1735—1790. 


Tur Religious Herald of Richmond, Va., says 
editorially in its issue for August 30th: *‘We 
have the impression somehow fixed upon us that 
the author of the hymn, ‘Come, thou Fount of 
Every Blessing,’ made shipwreck of the faith and 
became a dissolute man. His name was Robinson, 
it seems, and only one hymn is credited to him in 
the ‘Baptist Hymn-Book.’ Who can give us 
any information about him? Was he a preacher? 
Where did he live? Did he write other notable 
hymns! Where can we find any account of his 
life?” 

Now this, fora Baptist paper, is rather hard 
on one who was a very eminent Baptist minister, 
and 18 well remembered by many who are not 
Baptists. To answer these questions in order, 
any one who is acquainted with the religious 
history and literature of England during the 
latter half of the last century could tell some- 
thing about Robinson. He was not only a 
preacher, but one of the most eloquent of his 
time. He lived mainly at Cambridge, where, on 
the smallest foundation, he built up much fame 
and influence for himself and a considerable 
congregation for the Baptists. He did write one 
other notable hymn. Some account of his life 
may be found in any good cyclopedia. As to 
the editorial “impression” above mentioned, he 
“‘made shipreck of the faith” so far as inclining 
more or less strongly to Socinian views in his late 
life ; and ‘‘ became a dissolute man” if preaching 
for Dr. Priestley and dying at his house were dis- 
solute things todo, From other than the theo- 
logic and ecclesiastical view-point there seems to 
be nothing against him, 

But he was too remarkable a man to be dis- 
missed with such brief mention. He was 
born at Swaffham, Norfolk, in 1735; Sept. 27th, 
according to his own account, Jan, 8th, by that 
of John Gaddby. In his eighth year his par- 
ents removed to Scarning in the same county, 
where his father died not long after. He was 
intended for the Church; but the family were 
too poor to educate him, so at fourteen he was 
apprenticed to a hairdresser in London. There 
he seems to have given more attention to books 
than to brushes. His conversion, under White- 
field, was a lengthened process. He was born 
anew (renatus) May 24th, 1752, and found full 
absolution Dec. 10th, 1755. (His arithmetic was 
inferior to his Latin ; for he makes the interval 
between these dates ‘‘ duos annos mensesque sep- 
tem.”) In 1758 he was preaching at Milden- 
hall, and thenat Norwich, 1759 he married, re- 
ceived immersion, and removed to Cambridge, 
where his first sermon was delivered July 8th. 
He did not become stated pastor of that small 
flock till 1761, when they yielded the point of 
open communion, on which he had insisted. 
His stipend the first half year was £3. 12s, 5d., 
or about $18. A would-be patron gave him a 
second-hand suit of black, invited him to dinner, 
and said: “‘ Mr. Robinson, I never saw you look 
s0 much like a gentleman,” “Sir,” answered the 
preacher, ‘‘I cannot afford to look like a gentle- 
man,” avd emptied the gravy-dish (Anglice, 
“‘butter-boat ”) over the clothes. Eccentrici- 
ties like this did not hinder his success. I 
think he is the hero of another characteristic 
anecdote. Being importuned to preach at a 
place he had no wish to visit, after repeated 
refusals, he told the inviters that he would give 
them the best sermon they had ever heard ; and 
when the time came, opened the Bible, read the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of St. Matthew 
without note or comment, and sat down. The 
lives of him by George Dyer (1796) and William 
Robinson, might or might not verify these and 
other curious tales. In later life he took a farm, 
to eke out his income; but retained his pastor- 
ate, though there was some discontent about his 
new doctrines. He visited Dr. Priestley at Bir- 
mingham, as aforesaid; preached for him twice 
on Sunday, June 6th, 1790, though in very poor 
health ; and two days after was found dead in 
his bed. No doubt many considered this a 
judgement on his apostasy, and “some have 
supposed that he committed suicide ; but such 
was not the case.” When a man changes his 
opinions, of course he is capable of any 
other wickedness. 

Robinson was an originaland erratic man, full 
of intellectual and emotional life; and the two 
currents might not always flow in harmony. 
This would account for his breakdown in the 
stage coach, if we are to believe Dr. Belcher’s 
story. He had to travel in colored clothes, ‘as 
wherever he was known he was presfed to stay 
to preach.” (This part of it sounds rather weak. 
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Would a mere change of garb disguise him com- 
pletely?) A lady to whom he was a stranger in- 
sisted on talking to him about “Come, thou 
Fount,” till at length he burst into tears and 
cried: ‘Madam, I am the poor, unhappy man 
who composed that hymn many yearsago; and 
I would give a thousand worlds, if I had them, 
to enjoy the feelings I thenhad.” The tale is 
edifying enough from a certain view-pvint, but 
rests on mere hearsay. Moreover, it seems in- 
trinsically improbable. It makes but a poor 
feeling creature out of a man eminent for “ elo- 
quence and wit,” no less than for “‘ goodness and 
liberality.” The Sidney Smith of his time (as he 
has been called), whatever his views and feelings 
could surely have better answered a troublesome 
chance questioner. 


Notwithstanding his erly disadvantages, 
Robinson was a diligent student, and almost a 
learned man. Besides his own sermons, which 
made a large and curious book, he translated 
Saurin’s, in five volumes, 1775—1784, and 
Claude’s ‘‘Essay on the Composition of a Ser- 
mon,” in two, 1778, 1779. His ‘‘ Arcana; or the 
Principles of the Late Petitioners to Parliament 
for Relief in the Matter of Subscription,” 1774, 
has been called masterly. His “‘ Plea for the 
Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 1776, went 
through several editions, as did his “‘ Plan of 
Lectures on the Principles of Nonconformity.” 
His great work, “ History of Baptism,” ap- 
peared posthumously 1790, in large quarto. It 
occupied his last ten years, and involved the 
mastering of several languages and much re- 
search in the University Library at Cambridge. 
These books represent the serious labor of his 
life ; yet, as has happened in other cases, he is 
now known chiefly by a few rhymes, dashed off 
in haste and then perhaps almost forgotten. For 
one person to-day who has read or even seen any 
of his prose productions, there are thousands 
who have sung ‘‘ Come, Thou Fount.” 

In 1756, or earlier, Robinson sent eleven 
hymus to Whitefield, who printed four of them 
that year, and ull the eleven, 1757, in two tracts 
now very rare, called alike, ‘‘Hymns for the 
Fast Day.” These have no remarkable merit, 
and never became generally known. Very dif- 
ferent was the fate of ‘‘Come, Thou Fount of 
Every Blessing,” which he probably wrote at 
Norwich in 1758. For a century this has been 
found in nearly every collection, except those of 
the Unitarians, with whom, curiously enough, 
his sympathies were supposed to lie in later years. 
The text has been much varied, and these lines 
of the original are surely not above emendation : 

“Teach me some melodious sonnet, 

Sung by flaming tongues above; 
Praise the mount—I'’m fixed upon it, 
Mount of God's unchanging love !” 





A rehashed abridg tof this, made proba- 
bly by Dr. Muhlenberg in 1823, and included in 
the 212 Prayer-Book hymns, 1827, beginning 
* Saviour, Source of Every Blessing,” has been 
much copied; but most non-episcopal hymnals 
retain the original first line, and the rest of it with 
little change. The hymn has always borne Rob- 
inson’s name, and was claimed by him. Daniel 
Sedgwick, the late London hymnologist, about 
1865, found a MS, copy of it made by Diana 
Bindon and attributed by her to his friend 
Lady Huntingdon. Taking this for proof, he 
had the Countess’s name attached to it, in place 
of Robinson’s, in several books ; but the evidence 
for that ascription satisfied no one else. 

The Religious Herald is right in saying that 
only this hymn is credited to Robinson in the 
‘“‘ Baptist Hymn Book”; but two other leading 
hymnals of that denomination, the ‘ Baptist 
Praise Book” and ‘‘The Service of Song,” con- 
tain another of his that is not very greatly in- 
ferior to ‘‘ Come, thou Fount” eitherin merit or 
in general popularity. 

“ Mighty God, while angels bless thee, 
May aninfant lispthy name? ” 

The infant is sometimes changed to a mortal, 
but still compelled to lisa A small boy named 
Benjamin Williams, says Dr. Belcher, sat on 
Robinson's knee while he wrote this, in 1774; the 
author then read it to the child and placed it in 
his hand. The boy, he goes on to say, grew up 
to be an eminent and usefuldeacon at Reading. 
The hymn has nine stanzas, and has sometimes 
been divided, to make another beginning with 
the sixth, ‘* Brightness of the Father’s Glory.” 
Dr. Collyer and others have erred in credit- 
ing to Robinson another familiar lyric, ‘* Sweet 
the Moments, rich in Blessing.” It was re-written 
by Walter Shirley, 1774, or thereabouts, from 
James Allen, 1757. 

The Religious Herald, after observing that 
hymnology ‘‘ought to be an interesting and 
valuable subject of study,” and that a book on it 
might be of use to preachers and others, asks: 
‘Who can tell us what is the best book of the 
kind ?” The best thus far is Josiah Miller’s 
“Singer and Songs of the Church,” 1869. It 
will be superseded by Julian’s “Dictionary of 
Hymnology,” which has been in preparation for 
three or four years, and though announced in 
the English papers some time ago, seems not to 
be near completion yet; but, meantime, Miller 
contains enough hymnic information for most 
people. Nor ought we to forget Dr. Belcher’s 
“‘ Historical Sketches of Hymns, their Authors, 





and their Influence,” Philadelphia, 1859. It was 
the first book of the kind, except Oramer’s 
** Methodist Hymnology,” 1848. For those who 
want pretty stories to decorate sermons with or 
tell at prayer-meeting, and are not particular 
about accuracy or fullness, Belcher’s might be 
quite a satisfying book. 
LeuiegH UNIVERSITY. 








Sanitary. 
HOUSE BUILDING. 


Ir isa misfortune that too often all efforts at 
healthy house occupancy are embarrassed by mis- 
takes which have been made in construction. 
In cities it is more and more evident that all 
building should be done under direct supervision 
and in accord with provisions aud limitations 
duly specified. Dampness is often as much of 
an enemy as filth. 

The ground upon which a building is to be con- 
structed, needs to be thoroughly examined. If 
it is wet, the water level should be lowered by 
under drainage. We cannot afford to have cel- 
lars and basements as places for culture experi- 
ments on all forms of bacterial life. Where the 
ground is clayey the interposition of layers of 
gravel or of tubing aids in aeration. 

If it is a made ground, consisting of all that com- 
posite material of which city refuse is made, it 
recovers itself, if not too thick, if sufficient time 
anda Winter or more is allowed to pass since 
the last deposits. There are some exceptions to 
this, where there has been a great deal of organic 
matter in the refuse. The stone, brick, sand 
and cement, which are to form the bottom 
and foundations, are to be well chosen and rightly 
put together. It isa joy to see some specimens 
of capital cellar work now to be found. The 
grouting and puddling of small stone and 
cement, the choice of dry angular sand, of hard, 
porous brick or of stone, that has been tested as 
to its lasting qualities, and the thorough fiaish 
are sometimes most excellent—oftener poor. 
Where there is danger of dampness to the upper 
building damp courses of slate or other material 
are laid, to intercept moisture. The filling in be- 
hind the stone or tubing, for the access of air, is 
important. Science and art have now so joined 
that the quality of almost all building materials 
can be accurately determined, Some woods are 
much more pervious than others. Walls that 
afford proper space for air between the lath and 
sheathing, and that have the best of sand and 
mortar finish, are most desirable. The “‘ sweet 
wall” that Shakespeare speaks of, is so much a 
part of health that even white-wash is hardly yet 
superseded. Now and then a house will be found 
where the walls have been made too impervious 
by paints and varnishes or by successions of 
wall papers, applied without removals. It is a 
good sign in house buildings that quarter 
and other plain moldings are having 
the preference, The tendency now 
to build houses very high and to accommodate 
numbers of families in them requires the great- 
est precaution. Many of the enormous flats are 
but modified tenements. The Summer corps of 
visiting physicians in New York city, not infre- 
quently find thirty to forty families in a single 
house. There are some ten stories high, and 
with eight families on each floor, The new 
rules recently adopted in Berlin, require every 
house for tenements to have a fire-proof stair- 
case foreach story. The interior courtyard is 
kept with a good area for air and light. Such 
protections as these are absolutely indispensable. 
We think it will be a great improvement of 
tenements when they are well and equally heated 
by steam, without the need of fires for each 
family or of furnaces which help to contaminate 
the air of the houses. The Peabody building, in 
London, is in many respects a model. None can 
read such a book as that of Octavia Hill on 
‘“‘Homes for the London Poor,” or the 
* Four Years’ Management of a London Court,” 
which the liberality of Ruskin enabled her to 
secure, without rejoicing in this form of philan- 
thropy. 

House building should take into large considera- 
tion the evils of stair climbing. So many lives are 
shortened by it. To the women who do their 
own work the stairs are a constant menace. If 
building» are to be carried up so high, somehow 
it must become feasible to carry the inmates up 
also. The security of light and air to rooms is 
admitted to be indispensable ; yet the provisions 
are 80 often inadequate. A single window or two 
on one side of a room may admit light, but is 
totally insufficient for air. Circulation of air in 
a room canot be secured by windows on one side, 
unless where there are doors on the other side, 
which can be opened at the will of the occupant. 
This is a very serious embarrassment to the health 
in many houses, Thorough airing means far 
more and requires far more attention than is 
imagined. Physicians called to attend patients in 
the corner of some well-lighted room have found 
the air in that corner close and foul when the 
parts near the outside window were well aired. 

A central shaft, carried through the center of 
these larger and closely located houses, seems to 
be a necessary addition, in order that air may 
have outflow andinflow. Even this same form 





of apparatus for causing draught is not infre- 
quently essential. Pure circulating air in houses 
freed from dampness, and sunshine in each room, 
are capable of doing wonders for the health of 
the people. No wonder that children so often 
wither or grow like sickly plants. We draw the 
attention of those even of our smaller cities and 
towns to the need of such care over house con- 
struetion as shall secure the blessings of a well- 
aired and dry and well-lighted, healthy home to 
our people. Our American home life needs this 
kind of precaution or else we shall suffer moral 
and social not less than physical evils. 


Fine Arts. 


THE OPENING SEASON. 


Tere has never been a time in tho history of 
art in America when a Fall season opened with 
greater éclat than it does this year. There never 
was a promise of larger or better exhibitions, 
never a better spirit pervading the colony of 
artists, never a tithe as much done and doing in 
the way of good architecture and true decorative 
art. It seems almost as if our Golden Age in art 
was about to dawn, and something worthy of the 
ages to be done. With all our talk of art we 
have as yet done nothing worthy to live bemde 
the world’s great masterpiece ; but all the art 
forces seem to be converging toward that point 
of social condition most favorable to the pro- 
duction of great works. We have merchant 
princes, whose wealth puts the fortunes 
ef old country patricians into the background ; 
and many of our wealthy families have 
already reached the ‘third generation of 
culture, so that now they begin to discriminate 
between real and false works of art, and are be- 
coming intelligent patrons of artists. And we 
have artists who seem always ready to step into 
the splendid first places of the world; artists 
who have loved their art and gone on steadfastly 
toward perfection, notwithstanding the clamor 
of inconsiderate praise and ignorant censure. 
Too many of our young artists have been too 
quickly ripe, aud 80 have perished quickly, They 
have been forcedinto premature bloom by the 
hot rays of well-meant friendly criticism, which 
was not criticism, but puffery of the most ful- 
some kind. Many an art student, who needed 
years and years of drill, has suddenly been per- 
suaded tnat he was an artist, and so, allow- 
ing his fancy the wildest play before he has 
mastered the great principles of technique, has 
died of his own conceptions, through trying to 
execute them before he had the strength and 
skill, But we have artists who huve outlived 
critics and the temptation to paint to suit an 
uncultured public, and have had but one idea, 
and that to climb to the highest attainable place 
in their art. Such artists now find that a public 
is growing up to them, and they will have the 
stimulus of true recognition to spur them on to 
their best work. Never before in the art history 
of the country has there been a time when, the 
demands of the public were of so high an order 
and the ability of the artists to meet such de- 
mands so potent. We are surely in the twilight 
of a new day; and it is already rosy in the east. 

The past year has been emphatically one of 
successful art exhibitions. The coming year 
promises to be still more so. On the 22d of Oc- 
tober the Fall Exhibition of the “‘ National Acad- 
emy of Design” will open. The policy of this 
institution has been growing more liberal during 
the past decade; and the young men who have 
come into its management have given a better, a 
fresher, fairer and more vigorous character to ita 
exhibitions, The zeal of the secretary, Mr. 
Richards, and his invariably courteous response 
tothe many demands of his arduous position, 
have largely contributed to the popularity of the 
Academy Exhibitions with both artists and the 
public. The Fall exhibition of last year called 
out some excellent work ; and there is little doubt 
that its success will have stimulated artists to 
do even better work for this year’s show. 

On the 29th of October, an unusually impor- 
tant exhibition will open under the auspices of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, It is 
its fifty-fourth exhibition. Of late this institu- 
tion has had a special resident committec in 
Paris;and works of extraordinary interest are 
promised, indeed are already on their way to 
this country. 

Some time next month the Autumn Exhibition 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts will open. 
If there is ever happy augury in a committee, 
this institution promises this year to be delivered 
trom the blighting conservatisra that has some- 
times characterized its exbibitions. If either 
¥oxcroft Cole, J. H. Bartlett, or Frank T, Millett 
are ‘‘ dudes” in art, they have failed to give any 
evidence of it in their work ; and they are the com- 
mittee who will be instrumental in making this 
Boston exhibition a success. It is a little remark- 
able that this institution should have chosen art- 
ists to direct any art enterprise, as itis a custom 
of the town to nominate for such work wealthy 
connoisseurs, opulent merchants, or literary lay- 
figures. 7 











On the 26th of November, the Brooklyn Art 
Association will open its doors, and Mr. Edward 
Brown will be in charge of ita exhibition, It 








goes without saying that Mr. Brown will make 
thé wisest use Of all the material offered him ; 
and he will probably sell all that is worth selling. 
At this exhibition, now become au art event of 
the first class, no work ever before exhibited in 
New York or Brooklyn will be received. 

The Water Color Exhibition will open at the 
Academy on the 4th of February, and the Ex- 
hibition of the New York Etching Club at the 
same time and place. Henry Farrer is secre- 
tary of the former, and J. C. Nichol of the latter 
Society ; the address of both is at 51 West Tenth 
8t., New York City. 

And of New York exhibitions we have anew 
one to place last, not because of its least import- 
ance, but because it is an untried experiment. 
It promises to be a most useful exhibition ; and 
those who love art should strive to make it so. 
The Society of American Embroideries has an 
old-time sound in the name, and makes 
one think of ancient tapestries and bed hang- 
ings of fine-grained linen and much 
wrought in splendid colors and gold. But 
the word “American” makes it patent that this 
is a new society; and the name of Mra, Candace 
Wheeler, as its direct: insures the earn stnese 
of its efforts. The Exhibition of Original Em- 
broidery Designs, under its anspices, will take 
place in December, the date nor place not yet 
definitely announced, 

The Fall Exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art will consist of copies of old 
masters by American artists. John W. Mans- 
field is in charge, and the exhibition promises to 
be of interest. In king of this institution 
it is perhaps as a time as any to speak of 
the thirteenth annual report of its trustees, which 
has just come to hand. We find from this that 
the ——- oe “ the ae is more 

rous than tp any former year. lis prope 
Oar valued at $618,224.08 baw yet the insti- 
tution 1s in the first year of its teens. There is 
in the report a most earnest appeal for the 
library of the museum; and any one who has 
attempted to make, in New York, a careful and 
exhaustive atudy of any art subject, will appreciate 
the force of the appeal, ere is uow no library 
that a specialist in art can depend onto find a 
complete listof even the most ordinary standard 


books. Tne Art Schools of the Museum are 


spoken of as ina highly satisfactory condition. 
The ublic would perhaps like to know more of 
the details of their management, the number of 
upiis and something of the curriculum; and 
his may be forthcoming in a special report. 
The report acknowledges gifts from several public 
spirited citizens, whose names we are accustomed 
to essociate with every public-spirited under- 


Biblical Research, 


WueEn the historian of the curiosities of exe- 
getical literature gets ready to write his record 
he will find interesting material in some works 
that have recently made their appearance in 
Germany, “the land of scholars.” Lives of Christ, 
from all possible standpoints, have been written, 
only not from that of the pessimistic school, 
‘that philosophical pet-child of our time,” as 
Zockler calls it. Dr. Rudolf Seydel, of Leipzig, 
has met this “crying want,” and in a recent 
work has degraded Christianity to the position 
of a spiritual child of Buddhism. The founder 
of our religion, together with his disciples, was 
instructed by traveling missionaries from East 
India, and the words, works and institutions of 
primitive Christianity are tortured into main- 
taining this hypothesis, Seydel finds fifty-one 
connecting links between Christianity and Budd- 
hism, The title of his work is “Das Zvan- 
gelium von Jesu in seinen Verhilinissen zur 
Buddha-Sage und Buddha-Iehre.” The inde- 
fatigable Gustav Volkmar, of Zurich, a critic of 
critics, for whom no theory is too wild, has also 
issued a new work called ‘Jesus Nazarenus und 
die erste Christliche Zeit,” in which he attempts to 
show that a true picture of the historical Christ 
can be drawn only by a composition of Mark} 
very small sections of Matthew, a few ‘ indica- 
tions” (Andeutungen) of St. Paul and the Apoca- 
lypse, and of the testimonies of Josephus con- 
cerning John the Baptist, Jesus, and 
James the Jast. Every other record, and 
above all, the Fourth Gospel, is historically un- 
reliable. The climax is capped by the work of 
Thoma, “ Die Genesis 3s Johannes- 
geliums,” in which Baur is sadly left in the 
shade. The author of the Fourth Gospel isa 
shrewd, designing artist and mechanic of his- 
tory, in no way reliable, This tist of exegetical 
eccentricities could easily be enlarged ; but these 
will suffice A na a moral to every thinking 
student of "s Word. 

.. Have we in our Old Testament collection any 
Psalms of the Maccabean period? This question 
is as old as is the science of isagogics, and 
its ups and downs have been frequent and varied. 
Extreme critics have always maintained the 
affirmative, and the new school makes the whole 
collection post-exilic; conservative scholars 
have maintained the negative with equal decis- 
ion, and have made it a chief point that such a 
thing was an historical impossibility, since the 
Old Testament canon was already fixed in the 
days of the Maccabees. The opinion of the 
careful and cautious Delitzsch is worth knowing 
on this point, and in his masterly article on 
f¢ ? w ‘‘hefis” of he 
gives his views A, - panssh . He tte namitins 

ties of such Psaims and of their in- 











into the Codex even during those mem- 
orable da For al the final tion 
of the Paaltas probably took place in the 
eaten 7° on te ebotner, hamnauneealia pao 
a . 
o, Delitasch does not state, but only main- 
tains that it is not im and that, if any 
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CHINESE CHRISTIANS IN HA- 
WAITI. 


AN OUTGROWTH OF GERMAN MISSION 
WORK IN CHINA. 





BY 8. ©. DAMON, D.D. 


White spending a few days on the 
Islund of Hawaii, at Kohald, in the family 
of the Rev. E. Bond, the venerable mission- 
ary of that part of the island, I chanced to 
meet with a copy of Taz Inpepenpent of 
June 28th. Under the head of missions, I 
read a brief notice of the efforts of the Ger- 
man Missionaries in China. This paragraph 
attracted my attention: 

**The Basle (German) Mission, of Hong Kong, 
has been at work almost exclusively among the 
Hakkas, It has at present 13 German mission- 
aries and 4 native Chinese missionaries, educated 
in Europe, now in the field. Its communicants 
number 1,400. As most of the Hakkas are poor, 
many of the churchmembers have been led to 
emigrate in order to procure a subsistence, or to 
better their condition. They have quite a large 
number at the Sandwich Islands, also in Suri- 
nam, British Guiana, and the Straits settlements,’ 

As you might readily imagine, my atten- 
tion was arrested by this paragraph; for the 
exclusive object of my visit to Kohald was 
to be present at the dedication of a beauti- 
ful church, built in part by these poor 
Hakka-Chinese Christians. On the Sabbath 
previous to my arrival the ‘‘ Kohala Chi- 
nese Church” was organized, including a 
church-membership of 78, of whom 21 
were women. In glancing over the records 
of the newly-organized church, I noted the 
following : 


BD Bache cscccciccescncceccesccescced 47 
EY MHNIIN cncenc ceusvacedsenconesecoece 4 
Honolulu Chinese Church..................+ 10 
Kohala Native Church,.............s00ese00+: « 
Bee SENEIU OGIO cece scccevesecescscesceses 1 
Makawao, Chh on Main..............s000000+ 1 
DROW, cocvcccccscccccccsrsencccescscscsoesie 7 

Total membersbip..............+ a 


What is quite noteworthy isthe fact that 
one-fourth part of the church should be 
made of Chinese women. I learned that 
there were probably as many more Chinese 
women in the district. Some of this people 
have been in Kohala several years, while 
others are recent arrivals. The Kohala 
Plantation has supported for two years 
Kon Set Yin, asa preacher among them; 
but now as the church has been properly 
organized, the church-members, with alittle 
outside help, have assumed the support of 
their pastor, paying him a salary of $400. 

On the day of the dedication the littie 
church was fairly crammed with represen- 
tatives of three races—the Chinese, the 
Hawaiian and the Caucasian. It was in- 
teresting and impressive to note that sev- 
eral familiar hymns—such as ‘‘ Coronation,” 
‘*All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” 
‘From Greenland's Icy Mountains,” and 
the Doxology—were sung in three different 
languages at the same time. It was a mat- 
ter of snrprise to see so many Chinese 
women present. There could not have 
been less than fifty; all were neatly dressed, 
and one of them played quite skillfully on 
the parlor organ with which the church is 
provided. Among the audience were a 
number of foreign ladies of the district, 
who evidently took much interest inthe 
proceedings. The interior of the church, 
in front of the desk, and the desk itself, had 
been beautifully and tastefully decorated 
by these ladies with flowers and evergreens. 

Viewing this Kohala Chinese church asthe 
out-growth of the German missionary work 
in China, I consider it a most remarkable 
and noteworthy event, and highly calcu- 
lated to encourage the friends of missions. 

We have io Honolulu a similar self-sup- 
porting Ch’nese church, with about the 
same membership, while all the meetings 
and appointments of the church, including 
preaching, prayer-meetings, Bible class, 
Sabbath-school, ete., are conducted with 
the same regularity as in our foreign or 
native churches in Honolulu. 

In reviewing the origin and growth of 
the Basle Mission work in China, it is in- 
teresting to note that, to that noble and 
early German missionary, GUtzlaff, must 
be attributed the honor of planting the 
seed which has produced such precious 
fruit. From a sketch of the work of the 
Basle Mission, now lying on my table, I 
quote as follows: 





‘The Evangelical Missionary Society of Basle, 
in Switzerland, commenced operations in China 
in the year 1847. Two missionaries then arrived 
in Hong Kong, together, with two others of the 
Rhenish Mission, to jo Dr. Gitzlaff, who had 
asked for help from the German missionary 
societies, The connection did, however, not last 
very long, and the home societies approved of 
their agents working on their own account. The 
two Basle missionaries continued to work in the 
direction whieh had been assigned to them 
by Dr. Giitzlaff.” 

The Rev. Dr. Lechler, one of those two 
early missionaries, now represents the mis- 
sion in Hong Kong, and isthe pastor of a 
church of nearly 1,000 members. His as- 
sociate, Mr. Hamberg, died in 1854. The 
history of this mission is one of thrilling in- 
terest and affords great encouragement. 

In the Summer of 1880 it was my privi- 
lege, while making the tour of Europe, to 
visit the House or Seminary of the Basle 
Mission in the city of Basle, Switzerland. 
I regretted that it was during vacation; but 
I witnessed sufficient, however, to convince 
me of the noble work in which these friends 
of foreign missions were engaged. They are 
carrying forward missions in India, as well 
as China,and I trust the writer of the 
article in the June number of your paper 
will continue to furnish additional details of 
their work. 

HONOLULU, Auguat 22d, 1888. 
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THE RACE-FEELING IN INDIA. 


BY THE REV. H. J. BRUCE, SATARA, INDIA. 





Frienvs of missions in India cannot but 
look with considerable anxiety upon the 
state of feeling which at present exists be- 
tween the native and European communi- 
ties. It is said, and probably with truth, 
that there never has been so much bitter- 
ness of feeling toward Europeans since the 
mutiny of 1857-58. It would be impossible 
to state all the causes which have led to 
this result, but there are certain things of 
recent occurrence that have added greatly 
to this feeling, and in some places have 
brought it to the point of open conflict. 

Much is now being said about the policy 
of Lord Ripon, the Viceroy of India. Much 
may be said, both in favor of it and in 
opposition to it, according to the standpoint 
from which it is viewed. The object at 
which he has aimed, the advancement of 
natives to higher positions, and the throw- 
ing of greater responsibilities upon them, is 
one which commends itself to all the friends 
of India; but when we look at the methods 
by which he has endeavored to accomplish 
this object there is certainly room for very 
grave differences of opinion. The scheme 
for ‘‘Local Self Government,” which was 
proposed for consideration, was disapproved 
of by the Bombay Government, which re- 
ported that, in their opinion, the people of 
this presidency were not yet fitted to under- 
take such a responsibility. Instead, how- 
ever, of giving their objections the con- 
sideration which they deserved, the Viceroy 
in council adminstered a sharp rebuke to 
the Bombay Government, and afterward 
forced it to accept the doubtful scheme. 
It is feared that, when the rules for local 
self-government come into active operation, 
they will interfere in various ways with 
missionary work, more especially in con- 
nection with village schools. 

But the next step was the most marked 
in its effect of creating abitter race-feeling. 
It was the introduction of the now famous 
‘‘Tibert Bill,” which was designed to give 
native magistrates of the higher classes juris- 
diction over Europeans and Eurasians in 
criminal cases. The first proposal of this 
bill raised a great storm of opposition from 
the Europeans in all parts of India, and the 
strong feeling against it extended also to 
England. The right of trial by their peers 
was one which Europeans generally were 
very unwilling to give up. It was seen that 
this bill would most seriously affect those 
Europeans who are in isolated portions, as 
the indigo planters in Bengal and the cof- 
fee-planters in Southern India. It would 
possibly place them at the mercy of every 
offended subordinate or discharged coolie, 
who would have no difficulty in trumping 
up charges against his employer and sup- 
porting them with any amount of manufac- 
tured evidence. Hence it was most posi- 


tively asserted that, if this bill should pass, 
it would drive a large amount of European 
capital from the country. Large meetings 





were therefore held in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other central places, to protest against 
the proposed bill. The papers entered 
vigorously into the discussion, the Europe- 
an editors generally opposing,and the native 
editors generally favoring it. Many hard 
things have been said on both sides; and 
the result is, as stated above, a bitterness of 
feeling which is very much to be regretted. 
In Calcutta it has led to serious race-con- 
flicts. It has led tothe ‘‘ contempt case,” 
in which a native editor of high standing 
was imprisoned for two months for too 
free expression of his opinion of one of the 
judges of the high court. Thousands of 
educated natives and students have, by 
public meetings, by processions, and in 
other ways, expressed their sympathy with 
the imprisoned editor; and when he was 
released, they welcomed him with great 
festivities and rejoicings. The race-feeling 
has also, in several instances led to the 
most dastardly assaults upon the ladies of 
the families of certain European officials 
who had incurred the displeasure of the 
natives. When things have come to such 
a pass it is time for thoughtful men to stop 
and consider what the end will be. 

The principal discussion of the question 
whether government should press on the 
Ilbert Bill or quickly withdraw it, though 
transferred to England and the Houses of 
Parliament, is being very closely watched 
by all parties in India. 

Thus it seems plain that, while the object 
which Lord Ripon has in view is a com- 
mendable one, yet he has endeavored to ac- 
complish it by too rapid measures. In- 
stead of giving additional powers to the 
people gradually, as they are educated to 
receive them, he has given this great mass 
of 250,000,000 of people a mighty impulse in 
the direction of independence and self- 
assertion, which will be very likely soon to 
lead them beyond control. A heavily 1la- 
den railway train can go safely down a 
steep grade so long as it goes slowly; but 
only once let it acquire too much momen- 
tum, and the engine becomes powerless to 
restrain it, the brakes cease to work, and 
the whole train rushes swiftly on to 
destruction. 

ite ia 

Tue London Society, as we have explained 
quite recently, has two distinct missions in New 
Guinea, which is still an almost ferra incognita, 
onc in the southeast and one north of Torres’ 
Straits. Both these missions are comparatively 
new, and both have passed through sad and 
bloody scenes. The southeastern mission now 
has sixteen permanent stations, besides some 
preaching places. A translation of the Gospel 
of Matthew is now being distributed, and the re- 
maining Gospels will ere long be printed, The 
natives of the whole peninsula are cannibals, 
and some of the changes which have taken 
place in them under missionary influence, within 
a few years, are well described by the Rev. 8. 
M’Farlane, who recently paid a visit to the sta- 
tions. When he and Mrs. M’Farlane landed at 
Port Moresby they were welcomed by a crowd of 
clothed natives, who escorted them through an 
avenue of cocoanut, palms and bananas to a com- 
fortable dwelling, which Mr. M’Farlane had 
erected some five years ago. The missionaries 
were delighted to find that Christianity had taken 
deep root amongst them. Early thenext morn- 
ing many natives from the main land and adja- 
cent islands came in their canoes, and in the 
evening two of the chiefs presented an immense 
pile of native food to the missionaries in the 
presence of a large number of people who pro- 
tess to have embraced Christianity. Twenty-five 
natives of Hayter Island came to Samarai to re- 
ceive baptism of Mr. M’Farlane. At the same 
time 838 others received the rite, At Teste the 
natives attended the Sunday services clothed as 
Europeans. Forty-one natives were baptized. 
From Teste the missionaries went to the En- 
gineer group, where lives, says Mr. M’Farlane, 
‘+a tall, powerful, notorious cannibal chief.” 

“Near his house there stands a sacred inclosure 
made of carved slabs, inside of which women are 
never allowed to enter. This inclosure is the re- 
ceptacle of all the human bodies taken in war. Here 
they are prepared for the cannibal feast, and divided 
amongst the villages. Unlike the cannibal tribes I 
have lived amongst in the South Seas and New 
Guinea, these people do not cook the bodies whole, 
and then cut them up. The warriors stand around 
while the victims are singed with a torch and 
skinned; they are then cut up into suitable portions 
for each village and distributed. The cooking is 
done in pots, and not as in the South Seas—amidst 
hotstones. The victims of the last cannibal feast 
of Aualu(the notorious cannibal chief of the Engineer 
group) were from Brooker Island. The commodore 
from Sydney, with two men-of-war, had been to 
punish the Brooker Islanders for the massacre of 
Mr. Ingham’s party and other white men. Aualu, 
who was a friend of Mr. Ingham, was not at all sat- 





isfied with the punishment inflicted by tne commo- 
dore; so he assembled his warriors, who got their 
canoes ready and started for Brooker Island, deter- 
mined that their victims should exceed in number 
the foreigners they had killed. They returned after 
a few days with twelve bodies of the enemy, hada 
grand canniba)] feast, and promised the teacher at 
Teste that it should be the last. They have lived 
peaceably ever since, and are now very anxious to 
have a teacher amongst them.” 

Fifty natives were baptized in Barabara, the in- 
habitants of which seemed to have heartily em- 
braced Christianity. Some earnest local preach- 
ers amongst them have carried the Gospel across 
the peninsula to the tribes on the northern coast, 
and to those all around Milne Bay, where many 
of the people have also become Christians, and 
are longing for instruction. All work is sus- 
pended on the Sabbath, which they mark by 
knotting a string. At Mita there were 118 can- 
didates for baptism. Of the native teachers Mr. 
M’Farlane says : 

“Ido not remember in all my missionary ex- 
perience (now extending over nearly a quarter of a 
century) having witnessed such a reformation 
amongst a heathen people in so short a time, chiefly 
by the instrumentality of an uneducated native 
convert.” 


....The Church Missionary Society’s chain of 
stations from the east coast of Africa to the Vic- 
toria, includes, as you leave the coast, Mamboia, 
Mpwapwa, Uyui and Kagei, which is at the 
south end of the Lake. Uyui, is a collection of 
villages, near Unyanyembe, which is a center 
of trade for that part of Africa. The chief 
of Uyui glories in a name which means 
“Hundred Spades.” Ihe station was occupied 
permanently in 1877, by Mr. Copplestone, who 
had spent some months at the station in Uganda, 
atthe south end of the Lake. Mr. Copplestone 
has been recruiting his health in England, 
this year, and the station has been reinforced 
by two of the new party sent out. One of 
these, however, failing in health, is on his way 
home. So far there has been little to 
encourage at Uyui. The chief is not 
unfriendly personally; but he will not permit 
children to attend the school. The people are 
of a very degraded type. As to the mission in 
Uganda some very interesting correspondence 
has been received, the latest being under date of 
February 28th, 1883. In this letter Mr. 
O'Flaherty speaks of the remarkable manifesta- 
tion of a desire among the women for instruc- 
tion in Christianity. ‘‘ Oh,” he exclaims, ‘‘ that we 
had two or three true women here !” He adds that 
the work of the mission can never be properly 
carried on without them. Women could also af- 
ford great relief to the missionaries, who have to 
attend to the petty details of cooking, washing, 
mending, etc. All the letters were, of course, 
written before the death of the King. An earlier 
letter than the one just referied to, writ- 
ten in October, 1882, states that the 
Arabs used the news of the war in Egypt 
to inflame the mind of Mtesa against 
the missionaries; but without avail. 1t seems 
that Mtesa and his chiefs had been sitting reg- 
ularly under the teaching of the missionaries, 
That Mtesa was affected was shown by his re- 
mark that the Arab religion was all alie; but, he 
added, the yoke of Christ is a heavy one. The 
doctrine that he most objected to, it seems, was 


that of monogamy. Mr. O'Flaherty 
mentions several interesting cases of in- 
quirers. ‘‘Several sub-chiefs,” he writes, 


‘come froma distance of three, four and five 
hours, and read fluently, and translate, and wish 
for baptism, One of these, a young man, said 
his desire to be a Christian had come from hear- 
ing the discussion the missionaries had with 
the Arabs before the King. He began to study 
earnestly and to teach his women. His priest 
was led to renounce his faith in Lubari and in 
charms. He addressed the people, declaring that 
the religion of Lubari was a lie and a cheat, 
His act and his speech produced much excite- 
ment. Mr. Mackay says this “ country is sure to 
become either Mohammedan or Christian in a 
very few years. It will be our own fault,” he 
adds, “if Christianity does not prevail. The 
Mohammedans have much material advantage ; 
so have we. But itis not from such vantage- 
ground that the Christian victory i» to be gained. 
It is only as we are faithful to our trust,” and as 
we seek the exaltation of the name of Christ. 


....The Rev. Walter Griffith, of the London 
Society’s Mission, on Lake Tanganyika, Central 
Africa, gives an account of some of the bar- 
barous customs of the people of the country of 
Urua, in which his mission is situated. He says 
the natives believe that all the lakes and other 
bodies of water, which are numerous in their 
country, are inhabited by powerful spirits, to 
whom not only is due all that is good and for- 
tunate, but all sicknesses and evils. These spirits 
they endeavor to propitiate by human sacrifices, 


In this way ‘some thousands of people are sac- 
rificed every year throughout the vast kingdom 
of Urua.” Sometimes offerings of beads and 
clothes are made, The sacredness attached to 
these bodies of water is supposed to have influ- 


enced the to refuse to permit strang- 
ers to visit and also to have given rise to 
the custom of ing chiefs and persons of 
rank at the edge of the water, which is let in on 
the bodies. 
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Music. 
THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 


L 


Tue first object to catch the stranger's eye, as 
he alights from his train in this charming New 
England city, is what he takes to be an image of 
Dr. Carl Zerrahn, in his younger days, attired in 
an indecoronsly short garment of nondescript 
order, and waving a baton over this annu- 
ally music-mad commuhity, in a, posture 
that I have not seen the dignified conductor 
affect. Closer examination vulgarizes this monu- 
ment into that of the Soldiers and Sailors, with 
a sworded angel on top; but the atmosphere of 
raging melody permeates the system of the pil- 
grim without such a reinforcement. The town 
is upset. Spectacled and unspectacled virgins of 
the chorus and young men and matrons with 
scores under their arms crowd the streets. The 
very hod-carriers hum measures of Handel. 

The present festival (being the twenty-sixth) 
is in several respects as distinct an advance 
upon that of last season as its great excellence 
left practicable or desirable. Chorally it leaves 
little to be asked. ‘There is the same strong, 
thoroughly-disciplined and self-reliant body of 
singers who have for so long won golden opin- 
ions from the Eastern public. The soprani seem 
to have received telling accessions; and the 
freshness and brilliancy of their singing would 
gratify any of New York’s leading conductors, 
Dr. Zerrabn’s band is either new in material or 
in better form. It is not more numerous; a 
dozen more violins ought at any sacrifice to be 
added: but the tone of the strings is delightful 
and the wood certainly on a level with those of 
the Symphony Society of New York. To find 
any wood-band approaching to that matchless 
group in the New York Philharmonic host could 
not be expected. The audiences are a crush. 
There are people here from all parts of New En- 
gland and the Middle States, with names and 
faces familiar in the world of art, letters and 
society. The seats were frequently sold at large 
premiums ; and the careful financial management 
of the Festival insures again the most gratifyin g 
results on its books. 

The choral numbers of the First Con- 
cert were Nicolai’s Fest Overture (in which 
‘Ein’ Feste Burg” is introduced so im- 
posingly) and Goeunod’s “Ste. Cecilia Mass.” 
The performance of both works was highly 
satisfactory, although the basses and tenors 
could not be expected to appear in force at a 
matinée. I have not heard the trying Credo 
better given, nor the Benedictus rendered with a 
purer and more even quality of tone, The trio 
of soloists in the Mass were Mile. Isadora Mar- 
tinez, Mr. Jules Jordan, Mr. Ivan Morawski, all re- 
cognizable to frequenters of similar performances 
with us as competent and conscientious artists. 
Miss Margaret Bryant, whose three German 
songs were intreduced for a pleasant variety in 

the progeam, was suffering with a violent cold, 
and did hers-clf so little justice that criticism of 
her efforts is not applicable. The orchestra 
played most exquisitely Saint Saéns’s fasci: ating 
trifle, “Une Nuit a Lisbonne” (an interesting 
development of a very simple melodic figure 
somewhat similar to the first theme in Goldmark’s 
‘‘Sakuntala” overture); and there were ballad 
and other numbers given. The vocal quality of the 
Festival is specially observed by the committees ; 
hence the considerable proportion of choral and 
of short vocal selections, as wellas the absence 
of more than two or three symphonies or 
exten ed orchestral works. But there should 
be more classical overtures and extracts from 
classical scores. 

The Second Concert of Tuesday evening intro- 
duced Mr. Alfred de Séve, a young Canadian 
violinist of some reputation and talent and more 
promise. As his selections were merely of a 
character to put his virtuosity forward, it was 
outof the question to judge of how much artis- 
tic feeling and ability in the interpretation of 
standard music he possesses. A pure tone and 
the execution of a young player at the hight of 
practice he has secured; but it was a pity 
that he should have tickled the ears of his 
audience with the eternal variations #o dear 
to the violinist of twenty years ago, in place of 
letting critic and public listen to him in a con- 
certo of Beethoven, or Spohr or Mendelssohn or 
Bruch. Mr. De Séve also needs to cultivate re- 
pose of manner and the disguising of a certain 
frank satisfaction with himself and his success 
before a more responsive than critical house. 
The chorus was truly admirable in the 
portions of Handel’s captivating “L’Allegro, Il 
Penseroso ed Il Moderato,” which was the 
nombre de resistance of this entertainment. The 
combined intelligence, confidence and perfect 
balance in dealing with all the parts was most 
unequivocally noticeable. I know of no chorus 
which cannot learn from this remarkable Wor- 
cester one in these respects. In particular, the 
sonority and rich fullness of their singing of 
“Then Let the Pealing Organ Blow ” and the suc- 
ceeding reprise of the gay “These Delights if 
Thou Canst Give” may be referred to with 
hearty praise. It is, tothe correspondent of THE 
INDEPENDENT, a great mystery how this devoted 








choir contrive to endure the fatigues of their 
arduous share in the Festival; in their seats 
by ten o’clock each morning to sing until noon, 
snatching a hasty reoess before three o’elock 
summons them to lift up their voices until after 
five; and then to appear fresh and cager to 
spend and be spent on the important evening 
concerts. All this every day of the great week 
between Monday and Saturday. The Brooklyn 
or New York choral societies would be, I fear, 
sad wrecks after similar exertions, on which 
these strong New England lads and lasses seem 
to thrive, and are met streaming down the stair- 
ways at midnight laughing and humming. The 
soloists performed their allotted duties in the 
““L’ Allegro” conscientiously, Mr. King pro- 
ducing his most favorable impression in the 
sturdy air, “I'll to the Well-Trod Stage,” Mr. 
Morawski (whose excellent bass only requires the 
owner to be reasonably less monotonous and more 
animated in his stage conduct to make us relish 
hearing him more frequently) receiving a spon- 
taneous acknowledgment from the throng after 
concluding the quaint and sweet Hunting-Air. 
Miss Sherwin’s delivery of the imitative recita- 
tive and aria, “‘ Sweet Bird,” also merited the loud 
applause it won. I cannot but allude to the 
finished and spirited fashion in which the famil- 
iar March-Tempo from Raff's Lenore Symphony 
was played by the band; rivaled by their preci- 
sion and delicacy in a little Rigadon by Rameau. 
Miss Sherwin was by no means artistically at her 
best in uedertaking Mozart's “ Gli Angui”; not 
so much because another singer had in some 
sense made the famous Agujari triumph her own 
throughout our country, but because breadth and 
dramatic fire underlie all those phenomenal runs 
and pizzicato notes in altissimo, and the vocalist 
taust not be content to merely show her ability to 
execute the music. A sentiment is powitively 
there and must be conveyed, otherwise we 
are conscious that, like the performance of 
the historic bear, it ia not done well, and won- 
der and pity that it is tried at all. Miss 
Bryant was in rather more satisfactory voice this 
evening and gave the unimportant ballad named 
on the program with great taste and feeling and 
especially fine articulation and phrasing. The 
Festival programs, by the desire of the com- 
mittecs to afford variety to the listeners and 
opportunity for new and young artists to make 
their débuts, are certainly weakened by too much 
trivial song music by writers for the parlor- 
album or for enterminments of less dignity. If 
& young soprano or contralto is to be offered so 
enviable a chance to prove her gifts, the least she 
can do is to learn a standard aria, to study care- 
fully a Schumann or Schubert or Franz or Bee- 
thoven Lied; and the eye and ear would then be 
spared the inappropriateness of a Handel chorus 
or a Gliick overture followed on the program by 
a song of the most trivial importance. 

A fraction of the same objection lies against 
sundry of the orchestral features of almost cach 
concert—those which were apparently introduced 
to please and not cultivate public taste. And in 
the cage of at least one of the artists engaged for 
the Festival this year a like fanit was unaccount- 
ably evident. 

The Third Concert began with a mont artistie 
and spirited performance of Rietz’s A Major 
Concert Oveiture, and was continued 
with that lovely example of classic “ pro- 
gram music,” Weber's great Concertstiick, 
Schubert’s B Minor Symphony and lighter 
selections by the Weber Quartet, the Chevalier 
de Kontski, pianist, and Miss Emma 8. Howe, 
& young soprano, whose remarkably flexi- 
ble voice and brilliant execution speak highly 
for her future in song. Miss Howe’s stage presence 
is winning and easy. A certain pathetic coloring 
is discernible as an underiying characteristic 
of her voice. Her fioriture are brilliant, and 
she has acquired a beautifully limpid trill. Miss 
Howe’s method is likewise excellent, and upon 
concluding ‘‘Ah! non Giunge,” three deserved 
recalls were given her. A little time should do 
much for advancing so young and highly endowed 
a student. M. de Kontski was very cordially 
greeted and performed his share of the lovely 
Concertstiick “with accent and good discretion,” 
although music of even so moderately solid a 
type is, of course, not to be expected to set the 
venerable author of the historic “ Reveil du 
Lion” im a flattering light before his critics, The 
Quartet is a charming one, Mr. Paine, the first 
tenor being a very delightful vocalist and a care- 
ful leader. On another occasion it is to be hoped 
that their numbers will be more im keeping with 
their abilities and the Festival scheme. 

“The Song of the Vikings,” which term inated 
the afternoon’s work, was an unimportant little 
piece for exhibiting the magnificent volume 
and training of the full chorus. Nothing could 
have been more faultlessly sung; and the music 
gained a dignity from the great mass of voices 
that could not otherwise have been granted 
it. This year there have been, by the way, a good 
Many more accompaniments played on the 
piano (exceedingly well played by Mr. Colby) 
than seemed at all excusable. Surely tran- 


scripts from the orchestral scores of Rossini’s 
**Maometto” or Mozart’s ‘“‘ Clemenza de Tito” 
are easily procurable; and the artist and audi- 
ences would be glad of a little more enterprise 
on the part of those in authority. The Fourth 





Concert, which. dtew. an enormons concourse | 
of people from this city and’ various adjoining | 
ones, was devoted to the repetition of Berlioz’s 
**La Damnation de Faust.” Miss Sherwin, Mr, 
Jukes Jordan and Mr. Franz Remmertz were the 
soloists, in their accustomed réles, Chorally and 
instrumentally the. performance was as nearly, 
without flaw as could be desired. The famous 
Easter Hymn and the Finale were sting thrill- 
ingly, and the band outdid itself under Dr. 
Zerrahn’s leadership in playing the fascinating 
and complex partition in which Berlioz’s enor- 
mous talents at orchestration are so vivid, The 
soloists acquitted themselves most creditably, 
and were rewarded with the unfailing enthusiasm 
of the house. Aguin we suggest that it is high 
time that at least a new translation of Berlioz’s 
gross caricature of Goethe was taken in hand 
by a judicious reviser, from a point of morals 
and English. In its present form the crude ver- 
sion is the most immoral libretto, operatic or 
otherwise, which a mixed audience of refined 
sensibilities must follow or three soloists stand 
up and sing. The more brilliant successes of 
the Festival (always cumulativily mapped out) 
are now to be expected from to-morrow onward, 
These must be summarized in a concluding let- 
ter. FE. I. 8. 
WororsTER, Sept. 28th, 1883, 


2 
Science. 

....The comet discovered by Brooks on Sept. 
1st, turns out to be the expected comet of 1812. 
The fact seems to have been recognized about 
simultaneously by several computers, Rev. G. 
M. Searle, of New York, and Professor Boss, of 
Albany, among the first. In 1812 the comet, 
which was discovered by Pons, on July 20th, re- 
maained visible until the end of September, pass- 
ing its perihelion on the 15th of that month, 
It was never a very brilliant object; but fora 
short time was visible to the naked eye, and had 
a tail some 2° inlength. Its orbit was calculated 
at the time by several astronomers, without per- 
f.ctly satisfactory results; but some ten or 
twelve years later Encke showed that its orbit 
was distinctly elliptical, indicating a period of 
about 703¢ years, which would bring it again to 
perihelion in May 1883. A year or two ago 
Schulhof and Bossert reinvestigated the matter, 
and their calculations went to show that its 
return would be considerably later, the perihelion 
passage occurring early in September 1484. The 
observations so far made show that it will take 
place on Jan, 25th, It is moving very closely in 
the orbit predicted by Schulhof and Bossert, but 
is some seven months ahead of time, It is now 
a very faimt object, even in a large tele- 
scope, having at the time of its dis- 
covery on September Ist, a brightness less than 
1-130 of that which it (theoreticaliy) is to have at 
the time of maximum, and less than 1-6 of that 
which it had when discovered as “‘ a faint object” 
in 1812. It is very surprising that Brooks should 
have picked it up, and extremely creditable to 
his eye and instrument. According to Boss's 
ephemeris, the comet will move very slowly for 
the next two months, growing gradually brighter. 
It is now (Sept. 224) very near the star 7 
Draconis, moving due south, Its course will 
soon veer toward the southeast, and by Decem- 
ber Ist it will be about 6 degrees due north of 
the bright star a Lyrm, and easily visible in an 
opera-giass. About the middle of the month it 
should become visible to the naked eye, a few 
degrees south of 5 Cygni. Its motion to the 
southeast will then become very rapid. The 
comet willreach its greatest brightness (prob- 
ably about equal to a star of the 4'¢ magni- 
tude) on Jan. 8th or 9th, some 5 degrees south- 
weat of a Pegasi. At the perihelion passage it 
will probably be somewhat fainter, and will be 
near the tail of Cetus, and during the first week 
of February wil] pass south, beyond the reach 
of our Northern observatories, though in the 
Southern olLservatories it can probably be fol- 
lowed until June. At present it is fully two- 
hundred millions of miles away, and will never 
come nearer than seventy or eighty mil- 
lions, nor will it approach the sun nearer 
than eighty-two millions. It must be a 
very respectable comet to be seen at all under 
such circumstances. Its chief interest lies in 
the fact that it belongs to the same group 
of comets as Halley’s, having periods of be- 
tween 70 and 80 years. Of the five, Halley's 
alone has been hitherto observed at successive 
returns. The other three are Olbers’ Comet, of 
1815, which is due in 1887, the 4th comet of 1846, 
with a computed period of 73% years, and the 
5th comet of 1847, with a period of about 70 
years. None of them were any more con- 
spicuous than the present one, It ought to be 
said that no great reliance is to be placed upon 
the computed brightness of the comet. The cal- 
culation is based upon the hypothesis that the 
light of t*e comet is simply reflected sunlight. 
Astronomers know very well that this is not the 
case, but that a considerable portion of its light 
originates in itself, under some sort of stimulus 
derived from the sun. It often happens, there- 





fore, that as a comet approaches the: sun, its 
brightness increases a good deal more rapidly 


than the oe yond ‘ P to 
be the cis wit bras cobtel, Whigh ha 
already gained much more was L 
tnrgieh ro Hot d {7 a 
sh opera glass, and a . 
It now osants uite likely (mot certain) that it 
will becomg visible tothe naked eye even before 
the end of October ; and it may be a really bril- 
liant’object in December and January. 


Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BENEDICT, W. F., removes to Dundee, N. Y. 


BUSFIELD, T. E., ord. in New Haven, Conn. 


BURDETTE, Cuanues F., ord. in Peoria, Ml., 
a8 missionary to Assam. 


DAVIS, D. T., settles in Hammonton, N. J, 
DAVIS, Evan, settles in Keesville, N. Y. 

EVANS, J., removes to Chaseville, N. Y. 

srs Joun, ord. in Second ch,, Brooklyn, 


¥ 

GALLAGHER, J. F., Elba, N. Y., resigns. © < 
GAWTHROP, James, died recently near Phil- 

lippi, W. Va. 
GREEN, T. J., accepts call to Greenwood, O, 
JACOBUS, P. D., Locke, N. Y., resigns. 
JOLLY, W. T., accepts call to Maysville, Ky. 
MURDOCK, W. N., settles in Murdock, N. H. 
PROBERT, T. C., Somerset, Ky., resigns. 
RILEY, M. M., called to Bowling Green, Ky. 
ROGERS, Evcur B., ord. in Norwich, N. Y. 
SEIGFRIED, T. J., removes to Eaglesville, Penn. 
SLOCUM, W. F., ord. at Wooster, O. 
STONE, W. R., accepts call to Maine, N. Y. 


YARNELL, Lemvuet, died in Auburn, O., re 
cently. 








CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALLAN, A. B., Springwell’s (Detroit) called te 
Alpena, Mich. 

BARNES, Geonae B., Ottawa, Ill., accepts call 
to Wahpeton, Dak. 

BEACH, E. J., Sabula, Ia., accepts call to Kian- 
tone, 

BILLMAN, J., will supply Killingworth, Ky., 

BOGGESS, J. H., ord. in Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

BRADLEY, Geonar 8., Fort Scott, Kan., re- 
signs, 

BUTLER, M. C., called to Exeter, Neb, 
one year. 

CRAWFORD, Lynpon 8., Western Turkey Mis- 
sion, accepts call to Topsfield, Mass. 

DEAN, Bensamin A., inst. in Meriden, N. H. 

EMERY, M., accepts call to Sugar Grove and 
Farmington, Penn, 

HALL, Grorar E., Vergennes, called to St. Al- 
bans, Vt. 

HOLMAN, Epwrn C., ord. in Middletown, Conn., 
without installation. 

JAMISON, Ronerr W,, Appleton, Minn., accepts 
call to Elliott, Ia. 

JOHNSON, J. Weavery, Sherman, accepts call 
to Paris, Tex. 

JONES, R. G., Petaluma, Cal., accepts call to 
Bethesda ch., (Welsh) Utica, N. Y. 

LAWRENCE, G. W., Lynn, Maaw., called to 
Newfane, Vt. 

LINDSAY, R. 8., Oberlin Seminary, accepts call 
to Rock Creck, O. 

MAPON, J. K., Fryeburg, Me., resigns, 

PIEROE, Natuanrer H., Marine Mills, accepts 
call vo Mazeppa, Minn. 

PLUMB, Josera ©., Hannibal, called to Joplin, 

vu, 

POWELL, Greaory J,, ord, in Freedom, O, 

ROGERS, A., Deaf and Dumb Institute, Council 

SCOTFORD, Henry C., Eureka, Kan,, called to 
Third ch,, Kansas City, Mo, 

SNOW, Bensamin P., Houlton, Me., resigns. 
Bluffs, accepts call to Dunlap, fa. 

THOMAS, Evan, ord. in Vershire, Vt. 

TORREY, Revsen A., Garr: ttaville, O., to Jeffer- 
ron Street Mission of the First church, 
Minneapoli#, Minn, 

WARD, Anruor N., First church, Falmouth, 
Me., resigns, 

WILLIAMS, Jonn, East Bangor, Penn., accepts 
call to Weish church, Fair Haven, Vt. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
AIKMAN, Wrt11am, D.D., called to Atlantic City, 


ALBRECHT, Kant T., ord. and inst. in Rah- 
way, N. J. 

CALDWELL, Joun, M.D., died 
Elysburg, Penn., aged 73. 
CROCKER, Caanies, died in Arkansas City, 

nsas, recently. 
HAZLETY, Wiiu1am J,, ord, and inst. in New 
Salem, Penn. 
HENDERSON, W. J., Clifton, accepts call to 
Cream Ridge, N. 3. 
HEBERTON, W. W., Elkton, Md., resigns, 
HUME, James C., Lancaster, Penn., called to 
Babylon, N. Y. 

JENKS, H. A., accepts call to Bald Eagle, Penn. 
NICCOLLS, 8. J., D.D., 8t. Louis, Mo., declines 
chair in Western Theological Seminary, 

SCOTT, H. C., settles in Hiawatha, Kan. 
SPROULL, A. W., called to Goodwill, N. Y. 


STEWART, W. G., Bakertown, becomes stated 
supply in Fredonia, Penn. 


recently in 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


GRAHAM, J. W., accepts call to Rock Valley, I. 

HATCH, C. B., Irwin, Pa., resigns. 

HERVEY, J. M., Fifth ch., a pfoon resigns, 
but is granted six months’ vacation. 

LOGUE, J. W., Northfield and Stow, O., resign 
on account of age. 

LOGUE, J. R., accepts call to Washington, I. 

ORMOND, Geonce K., D.D., Eleventh ch., 
Pittsburgh, offers resignation. Not yet ac- 


WALKER, R. R., accepts call to living Lake, Il, 
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School and College. 


Tax college year of Columbia opened on 
Monday. The sessions of the Law School are 
this year in its new building on the college 
grounds. The only change in the Faculty of 
Law is made by the coming of Benjamin T. Lee 
to fill the professorship of Real Estate and 
Equity Jurisprudence, vacant since the retire- 
mentof ex-Judge Dillon overs year ago. The 
library of the Law School, together with those 
of the Schools of Mines, Arta and Political Sci- 
ence, and that of the late Stephen Whitney 
Phonix, are now being brought together and ar- 
ranged for the first time in the new library halls. 
The combined libraries number about 75,000 vol- 
umes. The observatory is completed and occupied 
by the apparatus belonging to the college. The 
School of Mines building is almost ready to re- 
ceive the collection that willbe placed there. It 





P evsonalities. 


Ix answer to the question “‘Do you know 
how General Lew Wallace came to write ‘Ben 
Hur’?” an intimate friend of the minister to 
Turkey said: ‘It must be understood that be- 
fore and for some time after the war Gen. Wal- 
lace waa indlined to be skeptical on religious mat- 
ters, particularly as to the divinity of Christ. 
Chance, one day, while traveling on a railroad, 
threw him in company with Col. Ingersoll, the 
great infidel. Their conversation turned on re- 
ligious topics,and in the course of their discussion 
Ingersoll presented his views. Wallace listened 
and was much impressed ; but finally remarked 
that he was not yet prepared to agree with Inger- 
soll on certain very extreme propositions relative 
to the non-divinity of Christ. Ingersoll there- 
upon urged Wallace to give the matter the care- 
ful study and research that he had, expressing 








is reported on good authority that the c it 


his fid that Wallace would, after so do- 





tee having in charge the raising of the $4,000,- 
000 asked for by the college last Spring, has met 
with gratifying success, Over 1,000,000 is said 
to be pledged. 


...«The New Hampshire Legislature has re- 
cently passed a bill granting $5,000 per year to 
Dartmouth College, to be applied in aid of in- 
digent students, This is the first money granted 
by the state to the institution for one hundred 
years. The conditions limiting the gift of $30,- 
000 by E. A. Rollins, of Philadelphia, to the Col- 
lege for a new chapel are said to have been com- 
plied with, and the building will be started 
early next Spring. It will be on the lot north of 
Wentworth Hall, The freshman class this year 
numbers one hundred members, being the largest 
class that has entered Dartmouth for several 
years. 

....SamuelEben Barney, of the class of '79, 
Sheffield Scientific School, will take a part, if 
not all of the classes of the late Professor Nor- 
ton. He has been, since his graduation, an assist- 
ant engineer on the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Itis rumored that this appointment will only 
hold till the return from Europe of Professor 
A, Jay Dubois, now professor of dynamical en- 
gineering at the Sheffield School, who will be 
appointed Professor Norton’s successor. Charles 
Hildebrand will take Professor Duboin’s place. 


....At a meeting recently held in Boston by 
the executive committee of the International 
Educational Association, the Rev. O. H. White, 
D.D., of New Haven, Conn., was chosen corre- 
sponding secretary of the association for the 
United States and England, and Dr. Eben Tour- 
jée, recording secretary. The latter was also 
appointed advisory musical director of the 
Ladies’ International College at Florence, in 
Italy. This college is to be opened immediately 
for the admission of young ladies. 


...:The Freshman class at Amherst College 
this year is unusually small, owing perhaps to 
the action of the faculty with regard to base- 
ball, a subject that is now to be referred to the 
recently instituted college senate. There are some 
changes noticeable on the college campus. East 
College has been entirely torn down, Walter 
Hall is nearly finished, and the foundations of 
the new gymnasium have been laid. A land- 
scape gardener has been appointed to fix up the 
college grounds, 


....The Freshman class at Cornell University 
has about 140 members. From 12 to 165 ladies 
only have registered, which is a decline in num- 
ber as compared with those who entered last 
year. The class has representatives from Rus- 
sia, Spain, Brazil, Central America, Australia, 
Germany and Canada, The course in electrical 
engineering, which has just been opened this 
year, has an attendance of about a dozen 
students. 

....The post-graduate course at Yale this year 
includes the study of railroadsand their growth, 
shipping and international trade, stocks and the 
effect of speculation on the money market, 
Arthur T. Hadley, of the class of '76, and for 
some years tutorin the classics and in German, 
has charge of the department. 


..»»The twenty-sixth annual catalogue of the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan for the 
year ended last June has been issued, There 
wasan attendance during the year of 182 stu- 
dents. The Autumn session of the college 
opened on the 2d of September. 


.. +. The eleventh annual catalogue of the Cen- 
tenary Biblical Institute, Baltimore, Md., which 
has been issued for the year 1883—1884, shows a 
total attendance of one hundred and fifty-one 
students, of whom fifty-three are young ladies, 


....James Lewis Howe, Ph.D., of Newburyport, 
a graduate of Amherst, class of °80, has been 
appointed Professor of Physics and Chemistry in 
the Central University of Kentucky. 


...+The Rev. Elisha Benjamin Andrews has 
been chosen to fill the Brown University chair of 
History and Political Economy, as the successor 
of Professor Diman. 

Prof. Goodwin, of Howard University, is 


to receive, it is the of LL.D., 
Guubridee Daiventy mam 





ing, fully acquiesve in the Ingersoll view. After 
parting, Wallace turned.the matter over in his 
mind and determined to give it the most thor- 
ough investigation. For six years he thought, 
studied and searched, At the end of that time 
‘Ben Hur’ was produced, I met Wallace at the 
Denison Hotel,in Indianapolis, not long after 
the book had been published. The book was 
naturally the topic of our conversation, After 
having told me the story I have just given you, 
he turned to me and said: ‘The result of my 
long study was the absolute conviction that 
Jesus of Nazareth was not only a Christ and the 
Christ, but that he was also my Christ, my Sav- 
iourand my Redeemer. That fact settled in my 
own mind, I wrote ‘ Ben Hur,’’” 


...-Lord Byron was once very nearly going to 
settle in America, During his early days at Pisa 
he said to Medwin: ‘Americans are the only 
people to whom I never refuse to show myself. 
The Yankees are good friends of mine. I wish 
to be well thought of on the other side of the 
Atlantic.” On another occasion, and not long 
before his death, he said: ‘Since you left us I 
have had serious thoughts of visiting America ; 
and when the Gambas were ordered out of Tus- 
cany was on the point of embarkation for the only 
country which is a sanctuary for liberty. Since 
I have been abroad [ have received many civilities 
from the Americans, Among the rest,I was ac- 
quainted with the captain of one of their frigates- 
lying in the Leghorn Roads, and used occasional, 
ly todine on board his ship. He offered to take me 
with him to America, I desired time to consider ; 
but at last declined it, not wishing to relinquish 
my Grecian project.” A few months later Mr. 
Church, one of the then American Consuls, 
showed Medwin a letter from Lord Byron, in 
which the English nobleman said: ‘‘An Ameri- 
can has a better right than any other to sug- 
gest to other nations the mode of ebtaining that 
liberty which is the glory of his own.” 


....Badi Iben Sarki, who lives in Fez, is one 
of the most celebrated living poets of Mo- 
rocco, Recently he sent to the Moorish Sultan, 
Sidi Muley Hassan, a long poem, in which he 
had extolled the virtues of that sovereign in 
musical verse. Pleased with the gift, Muley 
Hassan requited the poet with a present of four 
loaves of black bread. Now, in Morocco it is con- 
sidered one of the greatest honors to receive a 
loaf of bread as a present from the Sultan. Our 
poet, however, who had probably expected a 
more solid gift of money, was not particularly 
edified by these four loaves, and he gave them 
away to four beggars. A few days later the 
marabout learned that in each of these loaves the 
Sultan had caused a hundred ducats to be placed 
before baking. And Sidi Iben Sarki pulled a 
long face, 


-.»+-Mr, Joseph May and a certain friend, 
named Hayes, were looking over some papers of 
General Jackson's in the year 1820, and found 
among them the following, which seems to 
indicate that our Revolutionary officers were 
heroic in size as well as character: ‘‘ Weighed at 
the scales at Westpoint, 19th August, 1788: 
General Washington, 209 pounds; General 
Lincoln, 224 pounds ; General Knox, 280 pounds ; 
General Huntington, 132 pounds; General 
Greaton, 166 pounds ; Colonel Swift, 219 pounds ; 
Colonel M. Jackson, 252 pounds; Colonel H. 
Jack , 280 pounds; Lieut t-Colonel 
Huntington, 232 pounds; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cobb, 186 pounds; Lieutenant-Colonel Hum- 
phries, 221 pounds,” 


...»The stone which marks the grave of 
General Putnam, in Pomfret, Connecticut, was 
originally about six feet long by two and a half 
wide, and fully one-third of it has been chipped 
off by relic hunters. 


....The Rev. Phillips Brooks has intimated in 
England that he will return there in about a 
year. 


... Lord Coleridge says the Hudson is the 
most beautiful river in the world. 


..+. Victor Hugo works with his pen every 
morning for four hours, 


....A death-mask of Martin Luther is said to 
exist. 








PL ebbles. 


....Hammocks are knotty; but they are nice. 





....Just the man to fill a vacancy—the den- 
tist. 


...-Lt is school these days and it is cool these 
nights, 


... Some wag says Tennyson will write a sequel 
to his ‘‘Idyls of the King.” It will be named 
“John Brown, the Idol of the Queen.” 


.... Little Freddie (late to breakfast): “ Papa, 
what is the difference between me and those 
baked potatoes?” ‘‘ Give it up, Freddie.” ‘‘ Why, 
the potatoes Early Rose, and I didn’t.” 


....A horse balked with a man in Buffalo, the 
other day, and he sat there in his buggy nine 
hours before the animal moved on. He was a 
house painter working by the day, and would 
have put in another hour if necessary. 


....A Scotchman standing by the family grave, 
said: ‘“‘There lie my gran’father and my gran’- 
mither, and my ain father and mither, and there 
lies my brither Bob, and my puir girl Jeannie, 
and there lies my wife ; and, if I’m spared, here 
I'll lie too,” 


...-A gentleman entered a hotel in Glasgow, 
and finding that the person who appeared to act 
as waiter could not give him certain informa- 
tion which he wanted, put the question: ‘‘Do 
you belong to the establishment?” Jeames re- 
plied : ‘No, sir ; I belong to the Free Kirk.” 


...** You said you were going to vote for me!” 
indignantly exclaimed a defeated candidate, ad- 
dressing Mike, the well-known Irishman. ‘An’ 
didn’t I votefur ye?” ‘Naw, you didn’t.” ““Well, 
sor, in that evint there is only one conclusion that 
I kin arrive at?” ‘‘And what is that?” ‘That 
I towld ye a lie, sor.” 


....Jdones: “Smith, did you ever see a ham 
framed?” Smith: ‘No. What do you mean?” 
Jones: ‘Why, a ham framed. Did you never hear 
of one?” Smith: ‘No, ’'m sure I never did.” 
Jones: ‘Well, up here in Massachusetts they say 
there isa large number of people all the time at 
work in Framingham.” 


...‘*Ah, Victorine, my poor girl, how you have 
changed!” “Itis because I have just come from 
the dentist’s, madame ; he has pulled out two of 
my teeth.” ‘Two?” “Yes, madame; a good 
one and then a bad one. He made a mistake the 
first time.” ‘‘Howhorrible!” “ But it does n't 
matter. He was very reasonable. He only made 
me pay for one.” 


...'*Why don’t you feed that dog?” was asked 
of an old Negro. ‘Why doan I feed him?” “Yes, 
why don’t you feed him?” ‘Why doan I feed 
myse’f? I'se as hungry as de dog is, an’ ’sides 
dat he’s got de vantage obme. He ken go out 
an’ pick upa piece ob meat an’ go bout his busi- 
ness, an’ de white folks doan say nuthin’; but ef 
I picks up suthin’ to eat, da wants ter slap me in 
jail, sah. A nigger ain’t got de chance ob a dog 
nohow.” 


....A New England lady was asking her cook, 
tlie other day, about a waitress she proposed to 
hire, and said: ‘Mary, is she Irish?” ‘No, 
ma’am,” said Mary, “‘she’s American.” ‘ What 
is her name, Mary?” ‘Bridget O’Connor, 
ma’am,.” ‘*Why, then of course she is Irish, 
Mary.” *‘No, ma’am; she was born in Lynn.” 
“Oh, but that makes no difference, Mary ; she is 
not an American.” *‘ Well, in faith, perhaps she 
ain’t, ma’am. They tell me the real ones is red.” 


...“*Here y’are now; two packages for ten 
cents!” yelled a seedy-looking envelope peddler. 
“Here y’are; this way; two packages for five 
cents!” howled another envelope peddler, almost 
crowding his fellow merchant off the side- 
walk. Women out shopping noted the differ- 
ence in prices, and soon bought out the two-for- 
five-cents man. Then both peddlers drifted 
around the corner, and the one who had sold no 
envelopes divided his stock with the other, re- 
marking with a chuckle: ‘It works boss, pard- 
ner; don’t it?” 

.... Asplendidly gilt dining-room, with almost 
nothing on the table to eat, was the peculiarity 
of a Boston miser. A wag was invited to din- 
ner, ona certain occasion, and the host asked 
him if he didn’t think the room elegant. ‘‘ Yes,” 
was the reply: “ But it is not quite according to 
my taste.” ‘And, pray, what change would you 
make?” asked the host. ‘‘ Well,” he answered, 
“if this were my house, you know, I would 
have,” looking at the ceiling, ‘less gilding,” and 
here he glanced furtively at the dining-table, 
‘and more carving.” 


...-Abraham and Joshua had been invited to 
a splendid dinner. It was impossible for Joshua 
not to make capital out of such an opportunity ; 
accordingly he managed to slip a silver spoon 
into his boot. Abraham was green with envy at 
Joshua's success, for he had not even manipu- 
lated a salt-spoon. But an idea struck him. 
“My frents,” he cried, “I will show you some 
dricks.” Taking up a spoon, he said, ‘You zee 
dees spoon? Vell, it ees gone!” he cried, passing 
it up his sleeve. ‘You vill find it in Joshua’s 
bood.” It was found, 





Litevature. 


{The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide usin the selection of works 
for further notice.] 


THE NAVY IN THE CIVIL WAR.* 


In commenting on Professor Soley’s ‘‘ The 
Blockade and the Cruisers,” which formed 
the first volume of the naval series, a few 
months since, it was noticed that his book 
covered so much ground that it was diffi- 
cult to see what would be left for the 
others. The other two have now appeared, . 
and it is evident that they have all en- 
croached to some extent on each other's: 
territory, the line of demarkation between: 
them not being strictly defined. This is: 
not so noticeable in Commander Mahan’s: 
book; but Admiral Ammen, in describing the 
operations on the Atlantic coast tells us: 
a great many things that have already heen 
described at length by Professor Soley im 
writing of the blockade. The destructiom 
of the ‘‘ Nashville” by the ‘‘ Montauk,” the: 
capture of the ‘‘ Atlanta” by the ‘‘ Weehaw- 
ken,” the sinking of the ‘‘ Albemarle” by. 
Cushing, and various other exploits by 
the same officer, are all told for the see- 
ond time, together with much comment 
upon the condition of the navy at the be- 
ginning of the war and its condition and 
prospects at present. The new matter pre- 
sented by Admiral Ammen consists of the 
attacks on Port Royal, Charleston and Fort 
Fisher, the expedition to Roanoke Island, 
and a large number of ‘‘ Strategic Reconnaia- 
sances,” which really were of no more con- 
sequence than the every-day reconnaissance 
of a company of cavalry in the army. It is 
hard to know what to say of this book of 
Admiral Ammen’s. Looked at merely as a 
literary performance nolanguage can be too 
strong in condemnation of it. For what is 
to be said of a book in which there are 
many sentences like the following? ‘‘ The 
capture of Hatteras Inlet seemed at 
first of little importance to the military 
mind; but it grew in its proportions, and}, 
as will be seen by the following chaptess,, 
was no mean event; more important, too;. 
from successive developments, for whieh it: 
was the gateway.” Such writing as this i& 
perfectly fair game to any reviewer who: 
feels disposed to slaughter it. But, on the: 
other hand, if one feels disposed to forgeti 
about style, and even about grammar, one: 
may find much in the book that is instruc- 
tive; for itis the talk of a bluff old sailor 
who has passed a long life in the naval ser- 
vice, and who, if he cannot write, was 
undoubtedly one of the hardest fighters and 
best seamen of his time. 

In the attack on Port Royal, in November 
1861, by which the navy gained a harbor 
which served them as a base of operations 
throughout the whole war, the ships 
largely outnumbered the forts in guns and 
the channel was not obstructed. The fleet 
of seventeen wooden vessels, mostly gun- 
boats of small size, demolished the guns of 
the forts and drove away their gunners by 








sweeping past them and pouring in broad- . 


sides. At Charleston the attacking ships 


were nine ironclads, carrying 11 and 15-inch - 


guns, the largest of their day; but the 


shore batteries had more than double the: 


number of guns, and the channel was filled ' 
with torpedoes. The result was that ‘five: 
of the seven ironclads [monitors] were: 
wholly or partially disabled after a brief: 
engagement,” and one iron-plated vessel}, 
the ‘‘ Keokuk,” was sunk. The forts de 
fied the navy and the land force sent to eo- 
operate with it, till the very close of the 
war. 

It was the only port, however, that did re- 
main in their possession. The navy scoured 
the coast, searched out every inlet and 
sound, and gained possession of all of them 
except Charleston and the mouth of the 
Cape Fear River, below Wilmington. Fort 
Fisher, which guarded the latter, was at- 
tacked in December, 1864, by the largest 
squadron ever assembled on the Americati 
coast, and although its guns were tempora- 
rily silenced the land force, which was in 
co-operation, was so badly managed that 
the fort was not taken. In January the at- 
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tack was renewed and the fort carried in a 
very gallant assault by the troops under 
General Terry, its guns being overpowered 
by the guns of Admiral Porter's fleet. 

The lessons of these four years’ opera- 
tions on the Atlantic coast are thus 
summed up by Admiral Ammen: ‘There 
are teachings that seem to belong to war 
exclusively. Officers learned to anchor 
vessels anywhere off the Southern coast, 
where they rode out with safety the heavi- 
est gales that swept those waters during four 
years. . They learned, too, what was 
new then, the power of rifled guns at long 
distances against brick or stone forts, and 
also that wooden vessels, armed with heavy 
spherical shell-guns, aided by a few iron- 
clads, can smother and control the fire 
from an earthwork, when brought within 
sixteen hundred yards of it, or better, at 
two-thirds that distance; and further that 
if vessels attack an earthwork there should 
be no cessation until the troops advance to 
the assault.” 

Commander Mahan’s book is excellent 
throughout. His subject is well arranged, 
and it gradually unfolds itself in admirable 
sequence. He has to write of operations 
wholly unprecedented in war—viz., the use 
of inland waters of enormous length as 
highways for armed vessels acting in con- 
cert with land forces. He explains the 
growth of the river fleet, from the original 
seven iron-plated boats ot Captain Eads, to 
the large squadron of various classes of 
vessels of novel construction, which, under 
Admiral Porter’s command in the third 
year of the war, patrolled over two thou- 
sand miles of western rivers. He shows 
how in the beginning one fleet moved 
gradually down the Mississippi, fighting 
desperately at Island No. 10 and Memphis, 
and another passed the forts below New 
Orleans, and ascended the river, till both 
met at Vicksburg; how both then recoiled 
for lack of sufficient land forces in co-ope- 
ration, but both aided the armies in the 
Yazoo, at Port Hudson, at Vicksburg, and 
in blockading the Confederate river lines of 
supply from the west; how they constantly 
assisted the army in all its operations at 
Vicksburg, shared in its triumphs at that 
point, and afterward kept the river open. 
The operations on the Red River in con- 
nection with Banks’s expedition of 1864 


are then described, aud finally the opera: 


tions in the Gulf, especially at Mobile. 


The operations of the navy on the west- 
ern rivers were everywhere subordinate to 
those of the army. It was evidently impos- 
siblefor the gunboats alone to overcome 
the land forces of the enemy; but, on the 
other hand, it is extremely doubtful if the 
operations of the army could have suc- 
ceeded without the aid of ‘‘the unending 
and essential work performed by the navy 
in keeping the communications open, aid- 
ing isolated garrisons, and checking the 
growth of the guerilla war.” The navy 
and the public at large owe to Commander 
Mahana debt of gratitude for presenting 
these services for the first time in their true 
light, without in the least exaggerating 
them, in a book of a most attractive and 
interesting character. 

It isin describing the two great naval 
actions of New Orleans and Mobile, how- 
ever, that the author is at his best, and his 
accounts of these battles are equal if not 
superior to any previously written, and 
leave nothing to be desired. In both of 
them Farragut was in command,and on them 
rests his fame as the greatest of American 
sea captains. In both of them he showed 
all the qualities of a great leader; the most 
careful preparation in advance for every 
contingency, and the most undaunted 
courage in the midst of the action. In both 
of them he was aided by as gallant 
and able officers and crews as ever 
went into action, and in both of them, he 
gained complete and decisive victories. 
The story of Mobile can never be forgotten, 
so long as men take an interest in naval ex- 
ploits. Its dramatic incidents were numcr- 
ous. One of them was the sight of Com- 
mander Stevens pacing up and down the 
deck of his ironclad, refusing to go within 
the turret or pilot-house during the thickest 
of the fight. Another was when the 
‘*Tecumseh” was instantly sunk by a tor- 
pedo and Commander Craven ‘did one of 
those deeds that should always be linked 
with the doer’s name, as Sydney’s is with 





the cup of cold water. The pilot and he 
instinctively made for the narrow opening 
leading to the turret below. Craven 
drew back: ‘After you, pilot!’ he said. 
There was no afterward for him, The pilot 
was saved; but he went down with his 
ship.” But the grandest figure of the day 
was Farragut himself lashed in the rigging 
of the “Hartford.” He had unwillingly 
yielded to the protests of his captains 
against taking the flagship in action at the 
head of the column. When the ‘“ Te- 
cumseh” went down, the ships ahead of him 
hesitated, and began to back. ‘‘The Admiral 
hailed to know what was the matter. 
‘Torpedoes ahead!’ was the reply. Farra- 
gut, who did not go heedlessly into action, 
had reckoned on torpedoes, and counted 
thecost. Without any seeming hesitation— 
though, in the story of his life, it appears 
that for a moment he felt overcome till he 
could throw himself on a power greater 
than his own—he ordered his own ship and 
his consort ahead. As they went 
over the line the torpedo cases were heard 
knocking against the bottom of the ship 
and the pinners snapping; but none of the 
torpedoes themselves exploded, and the 
‘Hartford’ went safely through.” We 
know of no finer instance of that quick de- 
cision and unflinching courage by which 
battles are decided. 


ee — 


NEW ENGLAND BIRD LIFE.* 


Tue second volume of New Hngland Bird 
Life (Boston: Lee & Shepard), revised 
and edited by Dr. Elliot Coues from the 
manuscript of Winfred A. Stearns is a val- 
uable addition to the ornithology of New 
England, and serves well, with some excep- 
tions, for the Northern Middle States. Not- 
withstanding the unfortunate length of 
time between the publication of the volumes 
(the first, treating upon Oscines being pub- 
lished in September 1881), this book, em- 
bracing the description and life history of 
Non-Oscine Passeres, Birds of Prey, Game 
and Water Birds, is warmly welcomed by 
the student, and especially by the youthful 
student, because it is concise, brief, and 
yet comprehensive; but mainly because it 
is written in language the youth can under- 
stand, and because the illustrations of dis- 
tinctive portions are of great aid in identi- 
fication of species. 

Americans area people of similes, and 
understand a thing much better if it is 
likened to something else in Nature. There- 
fore when Dr. Coues describes the night- 
hawk as ‘‘ coursing with splendid powers of 
flight overhead, like a winged greyhound,” 
those who have scarcely observed the bird 
before set about watching it, to see if his 
comparison is correct, if there is anything 
greyhound-like about it. And the lad well 
enough appreciates the author’s pretty 
fancy that ‘‘the hummer is full of spirit 
and fire, and goes well, like a lady’s watch, 
unless some touch too rude should inter- 
fere with the movements of so exquisite a 
mechanism.” 

Of the American bittern, Dr. Coues says 
‘* He prefers solitude, and leads the eccen- 
tric life of arecluse, ‘forgetting the world 
and by the world forgot’”; that ‘one 
night fancy him shouldering some heavy 
responsibility, oppressed with a secret or 
laboring in the solution of a problem of 
vital consequence.” He further says 
that ‘‘some of the bittern’s traits have 
given rise to the belief that he is chiefly a 
nocturnal bird; but that is not the case. He 
may migrate by night; but so does the kill- 
deer, and the bobolink, and many other 
birds not in the least nocturnal.” Which 
seems to convey the impression that the 
kill-deer is not a nocturnal bird, and if so, is 
one of the few inaccuracies of the book; 
for the kill-deer is decidedly a night as well 
as day bird. His monotonous and plaintive 
cry may be heard incessantly in the vicinity 
of a marshy spot on evenings of late June 
and early July; and an investigation made 
by throwing the light of a bull’s-eye lantern, 
discovered a pair tumbling about with their 
usual crazy motions, half-flying and evi- 
dently feeding upon nocturnal insects. 

The list of Birds of Prey is very com- 


* New EnGuanp Brap Lire; being a Manual of New 
England Ornithology, revised and edited from the 
manuscript of Winfred A. Stearns, member of the 
Nuthall Ornithologicel Club, etc. By Extior Cours, 
member of The Academy, etc. Part II. Non-Oscine 
Paseeres, Birds of Prey, Grain and Water Birds 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1888. i%mo, pp. 400. 





plete ; and especial attention is given to their 
nidification, which will particularly interest 
the young student who values a hawk’s 
nest and eggs in proportion to the difficulty 
and danger experienced in getting it. But 
the most valuable portion of the book, and 
the most important acquisition to the liter- 
ature of ornithology is the list of Wa- 
ter Birds, which in comparison to the 
difficulty of studying their habits and nest- 
ing places is thoroughly treated; though 
here the author is most at variance with 
accepted authorities, having presented new 
and well-attested facts and discarded all 
doubtful statements. To the life-history 
of the loon might be added an account of 
the furious battle between males in the 
mating season, guides and sportsmen who 
frequent the North Woods often giving 
descriptions of their fierce encounters, 
when the combatants utter their discordant 
war-cry, and beat the water to a foam with 
their wings. 

Dr. Coues is most accurate in the oology 
of his volumes and in the account of nest- 
ing habits, whereas many works of 
earlier date differ so greatly in these re- 
spects that they cannot be entirely relied 
upon, the New York State work describ- 
ing the red-headed woodpecker’s eggs as 
spotted with red when, as is well known, 
they are white, immaculate. Another 
important fact is that the illustrations, con- 
sisting mainly of parts of birds, are spirited 
and correct. In the first volume the anat- 
omy of a bird and technical terms are 
plainly marked by letters and lines; and 
there are common-sense directions given 
for preparing skins for the cabinet and 
for collecting and preserving eggs. 

Finally, it is just the work to put in the 
hands of aboy. Let him have it in his holi- 
day time, and combine recreation with the 
getting of knowledge. There is no more 
healthful and interesting study than natural 
history, and ornithology is one of its most 
fascinating branches. And the youth who 
is an enthusiastic student of bird-lore will 
be found to have neither time nor inclina- 
tion for viciousness; forhe is so constantly 
in the company of that exemplary matron, 
Dame Nature, that his thoughts grow re- 
fined even as his body grows vigorous 
with the long tramps and abundance of 
fresh air. 


atte 


RECENT FICTION. 


Frayx Lee Benepicr has long since been 
esteemed as the author of some exceedingly 
bright and thoroughly American novels. In fact, 
we are not sure that, in the pages of “ John 
Worthington’s Name” or ‘‘ Miss Van Kortlandt” 
this unpretentious but strikingly natural writer 
has not come nearer to giving us the American 
novel than many who can delve infinitely deeper 
into human nature and whose literary abilities 
are far more conspicuous, The Price’She Paid 
is longer, less symmetrical and weaker than 
either of the two fine novels we have named, 
but it is entertaining from beginning to end, 
and has one or twoscenes of decided force. The 
beginning (perhaps a trifle hysterical) of the 
book with the quietly formed friendship between 
the two heroines in the farm-house, is most 
originully and brightly conceived, while “ P. 
French,” the quick-witted and independent, 
wins the reader's heart directly and keeps it, de- 
spite his tendency to echo Georgia Grosvenor’s 
exclamation—‘“ Heavens! What a tongue you've 
got!” The dialogue, usually upon the most 
banale topicsin the story, is always sparkling, 
not infrequently witty, the droll incidents crowd 
closely, the love affairs tangle and untangle 
cleverly, and the buoyant little history of a sum- 
mer ends happily. But the mystery of Phillis’s 
father is conventional, and very awkward- 
ly and unnaturally made a factor. Mra, 
Conyngham, the elderly aunt, is the elderly 
aunt of the stage, with every peculiarity 
exaggerated to the top of its bent. Toward 
its conclusion, too, the story is hurried, the in- 
cidents become confused and the tired writer 
seems to have become desperately anxious to get 
his manuscript out of his hands as fast as 
possible. There is one little scene in The Price 
She Paid (a title oddly obscure) which deserves 
special mention; that in the mountain tavern 
between the elderly and the young rival of 
Georgia Grosvenor, in which their remarkable 
treaty is made. Capital, in a very different 
way, is another one, not less skillfully handled, 
between Phillis and Maurice, in consequence of 
his proposal to her. The book is sunny, full of 
movement and unfailingly readable. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Oo.) :; 

Mr. B.D. Blackmore’s Lorna Doone,now almos 
a classic in English fiction, has just been reissued 
by the Messrs. Harper & Bros., in the neat and 
attractive dressin which Mr. William Black’s 











novels have appeared from the same house. So 
admirable and successful] a work is sure to be 
read and re-read in this model form. (New York : 
Harper & Bros,) 

The author (anonymous) of A Newport 
Aquarelle, has painted a sufficiently entertaining 
but tolerably common-place picture of the high- 
pressure social life, its follies and lavishness, at 
one of the brilliant watering-places of the world. 
The actors in the slender piece were discerningly 
chosen and costumed, and the kaleidescopic 
background of casino and hunt, polo-match and 
ball, is prettily managed. For a stronger plot- 
structure we ought not, possibly, to look ina 
story of the kind ; and this account of how a pre- 
tended English lord was received and adored by 
a gay clique, of how he audacioualy made love toa 
gentle belle, and of how she escaped by lucky 
chance from his toils, to marry a more deserv- 
ing swain, become suddenly rich, carries the 
story through its twelve chapters airily. If the 
reader should be interrupted in the middle of 
the tenth or eleventh he might think it worth 
while to pick up the volume again and finish it; 
very probably he would not. It is a novelette of 
the most ephemeral value, (Boston: Roberts 
Bros.) 

Those Pretty Saint George Girls, in a second 
edition, seems to us as amateurish and inconse- 
quent as in ite first, It is fortunate for publishers 
and some authors that increase in the number of 
copies of a novel does not mean dilution of 
its literary contents, (Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Bros.) 

Miss Charlotte M. Yonge’s Stray Pearls is one 
of this refined, graceful and wholesome writer's 
best historical tales, Its sub-title explains the 
charmingly chronicled history of French 
domestic life during the Wars of the Fronde, as 
The Memoirs of Margaret de Ribaumont, Vis- 
countess de Bellaise; and the atmosphere of 
reality is so happily maintained that it is difficult 
for the reader to believe that he has not before 
him the pages of a veritable diary from the pen 
of a most lovely and nuble woman. The press of 
historical characters passing across the scene of 
course greatly enhances this effect of truth, 
Miss Yonge’s style is as forcible and finiehed as 
of old. While these quiet racontes, which she 
possesses 80 exceptional a gift for setting forth, 
seldom are notable for stir and excitement, 
there is always abundant motion and life in 
their course, and the persons in them sieal their 
way into the affections of the reader with a spell 
of theirown. In this book the scenes of court 
life are uncommonly striking and full of rich 
color and solemn dignity, Stray Pearls is one o( 
the best novels to put in the hands of youn; 
girls that we have had for some time, Miss 
Yonge is able to both interest by fiction and in- 
struct in fact; and we could give her book no 
higher praise than to say that it is very hard to 
tell where the one process ends and the other 
begins. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 

Hot Ploughshares, latest written, but as to plot 
chronologically the first of Judge Tourjée’s pow- 
erful Southern novels, is in every essential respect 
the most successful of the entare serics now 
ended. The author placed himself in rivalry 
with Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe in taking up 
that period of our recent national history pre- 
ceding the civil war, when the fires were 
seething and struggling beneath a crust which 
daily grew hotter and thinner. The great 
value as a historical picture of Hot Ploughshares 
is its subtle, vigorous analysis of a state of social 
and politcal feeling which could only end in the 
Emancipation and the Rebellion. There is no 
exaggeration, no extremeness, in the manner in 
which this condition of affaire is portrayed. 
Even the most thrilling dramatic episodes of the 
novel and certain situations of an intensity un- 
surpassed in ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” are of a sort 
to make us admit not their possibility, but their 
very great probubility of recurrence in many a 
spot below Mason and Dixon's line. The chief 
thread of the story is the hfe of a young and 
lovely woman, educated in affluence and refine- 
ment among Northern surroundings, who is all 
at once mercilessly hurled into the abyss of 
slavery. With her deliverance the curtain falls. 
We notice the absence of no feature in 
this remarkable novel which could make 
the novel more thoroughly a story or a ser- 
mon. It is truly both; and we are glad that 
Judge Tourjée has made to a series which, as he 
said in his preface, has‘ engrossed the better 
portion of his active manhood,” so eminently 
strong an addition. The reader may find it con- 
venient to be reminded that this set of the 
author’s Southern novels should be read in the 
following order: ‘*‘ Hot Ploughshares,” “Figs 
and Thistles,” ‘A Royal Gentleman,” “ A Fool’s 
Errand,” “ Bricks without Straw,” and “ John 
Eax.” (New York: Fords, Howard & Hurlburt.) 

In the newly-published second volume of 
Topelius’s Surgeon's Stories are to be praised the 
same wealth and originality of material and 
superior literary qualities which characterized 
the first cycle. The admirer of lofty romance 
cannut fail to be grateful for an introduction 
through this careful and spirited English ver- 
sion to the “ Scandinavian Scott,” as Professor 
Topelius has often been called. His works are 
glorious books for young people to read. (Chi- 
cago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.) 
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THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


Ix the October Atlantic a notable feature is 
the newly-found essay, ‘‘ Historic Notes of Life 
and Letters in Massachusetts,” by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. It undoubtedly was written a consid- 
erable number of years ago, when the great poet 
and philosopher was in the earlier half of his 
literary successes. Mr. Henry W. Holland con- 
tributes a study of * Heredity” (in connection 
with the late work of Galton); an article of in- 
terest and value to the scholarly reader comes 
from the pen of Mr. William 8. Lipscomb, in 
“The Mutilation of Ancient Texts” ; and Eliza- 
beth Robins has a chapter upon mythology, 
which is devoted to the discussion of ‘‘ Maenad- 
ism in Religion.” The continuation of Mr. 
Henry James’s provincial journeys and loiterings 
in the charming French towns and hamlets is as 
delightful to read as preceding installments of 
the series have been. There is all necessary 
variety in the fiction of the number, from the 
touching finale of the history of the Baronessa, in 
Mr. Crawford's ‘‘ A Roman Singer” (an episode 
full of romantic charm) to the amusing sketch, 
“A Playin’ Old Sledge at the Settlemint,” from 
another hand. 

The noble engraving, from Stuart's portrait of 
Washington, ushers us into a fine number of 
Harper's. Mr. Kruell has been entirely success- 
ful in his effort, and the portrait is one worthy a 
frame. Itia intended as a special embellish- 
ment to J. T, Headly’s article concerning ‘‘ The 
Last Days of Washington’s Army at Newburg,” 
other admirable illustrations being included in 
its course by Mr. Pyle and Mr. Fenn. There 
afforded us a second glance at notable horses 
and Kentucky stock-farms, through Mr. William 
Henry Bishop's succeeding paper. The names of 
Mr. F. D. Millet, Mrs. Zadd Barnes Gustafson, 
Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, and Mr. Tighe 
Hopkins, are also conspicuous in the table of 
contents, There are several highly amusing 
anecdotes in the Drawer, It is announced that 
Mr. De Mille’s serial extravaganza, ‘‘ A Castle in 
Spain,” comes to its end in the November num- 
ber, when the reader will probably see the 
fortunes of Harry and Katie and the rest of the 
tangle of lovers in the tale brought to a kaleido- 
scopic conclusion. 

Volume twenty-six of The Century is com- 
pleted with the current issue of the popular and 
beautiful magazine, replete with papers upon 
topics critical, biographic and descriptive, 
Special stress has been laid upon the promised 
article on Longfellow, which Mr. E. ©. Stedman 
has furnished, and an expressive portrait of 
the poct is the frontispiece of the number. The 
articleon “The l'upils of Thomas Bewick,” by 
Austin Dobson, with ita choice fac similes, will be 
appreciated by persons interested in the history 
of wood-engraving. Mr. Howells’s scrial, ‘A 
Woman's Reason,” is concluded, 

Amelia Barr, in her illustrated paper ‘ Spin- 
Drift from the Hebrides," jota down some remin- 
iscenccs which cannot but be interesting to 
those who read the October Lippincotts. This 
number of one of our most popular and vivacious 
periodicals does not lack for papers upon sub- 
jects oftravel. In ‘The Giants of the Plain’ 
Mr. Alfred M. Williams enters into the history 
habits and characteristics of the Osage Indians’ 
which not everybody knows to be the tallest of 
the American race. Louise Coffin Jones has a 
sketch of the *‘ Highlands of North Carolina” ; F. 
B. DaCosta writes concerning a journey to the 
treacherous but beautiful Ischia. There is 
slways a larye class of the reading-public who 
are fascinated in learning whatever is to be 
learned of the life and personal traits of the 
heroes and heroines of the stage. To all such 
the study, by L. Clarke Davis, ‘‘These Our 
Actors,” will be welcome. There is a rarely 
beautiful sonnet in the number, * To a Friend,” 
by an anonymous hand. 

In ita attractive blue and gray cover The Man- 
hatian reaches us, to attract and intcrest like its 
predecessors, The leading articlein the number, 
“The Valley of the Hackensack,” by Janet 
E. Ruutz-Rees is devoted to a subject which, on 
account of its historical and topographic interest, 
we have long felt was neglected. The illustra- 
tions scattered throughout this paper are singu- 
larly truthful and picturesque. Mr. Charles 
Hull Botsford has the advantage of most novel 
and piquant material for his article, ** A Log of 
the Atalanta”; and whai account he gives of a 
charming cruise in the now famous yacht, 
as one of the gay party of guests, will not fail to 
please his reader with its glimpses of a luxurious 
sea- home. 

We have had so many generalizing and in- 
accurately colored accounts of the experiences 
ood peculiarities of Western ranche-life and the 

of ranching that for an unsigned paper 
on the topic, in the month's Modern Age, the 
author and editor receive our hearty thanks. 
The statements contained are practical enough 
to be of great value to any young man who is 
considering the long step from an Eastern or 
English home to a prairie stock-farmer’s cabin. 
All should read it. 











oe 

Turer years ago,on the appearance of the 
first volume of the English translation of Godet’s 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, we 





spoke at length of the character, aim, and high 
merits of the work. By an arrangement with 
the Messrs, Clark of Edinburgh their English 
translation is now issued by the Messrs. Funk 
& Wagnalls, the two volumes in one, with 
considerable revision and addition, by the Rev. 
T. W. Chambers, D.D. Professor Godet, now in 
his seventy-first year, is still professor of theology 
in Neuchatel, his native town. In early life he 
was for six years charged with directing the 
education of the present Crown Prince of Ger- 
many. His life hasin the main been divided 
between pastoral duty and instruction in theol- 
ogy. He has held his present position as a 
leader in the Independent Church for ten years, 
and has the advantage of a fine personal pres- 
ence, though of late years he has been threatened 
with the loss of hearing. Professor Godet is 
probably best known among us by his suggestive 
Bible Studies. He is also the author of a con- 
siderable number of other works, among which his 
commentaries on the Gospels of John and of Luke 
were an important preparation for the far more 
difficult work of interpreting the Epistle to the 
Romans. In all these works we trace the hand 
and heart of the devoted pastor as well as of the 
scholar, Especially inthe present commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans, Professor Godet is 
as much theological as exegetical. He takes a 
warm personal interest in the truth he handles, 
expresses his view of it with the fervor of a prac- 
tical believer, who has had abundant personal 
occasion to see and know the good fruit of this 
doctrine, and who is deeply engaged in the reli- 
gious life and discussions of the’times. To this 
we actribute the undeniable homiletic value of 
his works, and especially of the commentary on 
the Romans. As a commentator, Professor Godet 
is characterized by an unusual combination of 
liberalism and freedom in his interpretation, 
with a disposition to stick to the lertus receplus, 
which may perhaps be traced to habits and pre- 
dilections formed in the active ministry. His full 
sympathy with the Epistle makes it impossible 
that he should write of it with a cold or 
mechanical pen; and yet, as the American 
editor remarks, his “piety is not made a 
substitute for knowledge.” He also ob- 
serves that “pious feeling is diffused over his 
pages, like the fragrance of a precious oil, and 
renders his treatment of the loftiest and most rec- 
ondite themes tributary to the spiritual growth 
of all careful readers.” No one has treated error 
better or more wiser than he, written of it with 
clearer discrimination, with more of  illumi- 
nating comparative criticism, or produced a 
commentary, which, on the whole, has more light 
and help in it for minds that are affected by the 
peculiar difficulties that embarrass faith in 
our own age. The American editor does 
not seem to appreciate this merit in Pro- 
feasor Godet; neither the fact nor its extent, 
nor on what it depends in his method as an exe- 
gete, as well as in his position as a theologian. 
He is disposed to look on him as compromising 
the truth, and follows him up in notes and ap- 
pendices, to reclaim what he suspects he has 
given away. Dr. Chambers isa scholar and a 
theologian, and, as he remarks of Professor 
Godet, an exegete of considerable power. He has 
done a first-rate and most laborious piece of 
service to the English edition of Godet, in 
removing the misleading readings of the 
authorized King James for a closer 
English t@quivalent of Godet’s own version, on 
which, he remarks, the Swiss professor has spent 
much labor, and which is the key to his com- 
mentary, With all his theological dissent he 
has generously and honestly left the original 
text undisturbed, and added his notes at the 
bottom of the page, distinguished by his signa- 
ture and in appendices (Appendix B, by the way, 
is referred to the wrong page). These notes are 
intended to correct the author's deviations from 
the lines of strict Calvinistic orthodoxy. They 
relate to the suggestion of a possible prebation 
after death, to the interpretation of Romana vii, 
to the doctrines of Foreordination, Freedom and 
Divine Sovereignty,and to the difficulties involved 
in Paul's view of Israel’s future. This is a much 
honester way of protecting orthodoxy than to 
garble the text in the translation and say noth- 
ing about it, Dr. Chambers must be aware that 
his strictures proceed from a theological method 
too radically different from Dr. Godet’s for assi- 
milation, and that they cannot be accepted as 
modifications. It isa curious question, which 
we do not care to discuss, what he could expect 
to leave standing in Godet’s theology after he 
had forced into it his own, and in exactly what 
position, as to the exclusive authority of his own 
theology, his own generous and well-founded 
recognition of Godet leaves him. It also occurs 
to us to observe that the one step Dr. Chambers 
slips down, from supralapsarianism into some- 
thing like sub-supralapsarianism, commits him 
to unmanageable concessions and involves him in 
perplexities from which it may appear that Dr. 
Godet has relieved himself, especially when the 
modifications of original Calvinism are duly con- 
sidered, which must find a place in that system 
to support the modern doctrine of probation. 


....We are beginning, in this country, to get 
hold of the fact that national history is made up 
of local history, and to have, in consequence, a 





great harvest of town, family and colonial his- 
tories, every one of which, in the proportion 
that it is well done, surprises its readers with the 
long push forward it gives them in understand- 
ing their country. In England this method has 
lately been revived, and promises more, for the 
reason that there are more historic localities and 
more history to the localities than here. In the 
strong hands of Mr. Edward A. Freeman this 
method grows into a historic illumination, un- 
surpassed anywhere, unless inthe pages of that 
great painter of history, Mr. Green, in his “‘Mak- 
ing of England.” This is the general character 
and place of Mr. Freeman’s last book English 
Towns and Districts (Macmillan & Co,), a series 
of addresses and sketches prepared at different 
times, for different objects, and collected 
from various sources into the handsome octavo 
in which they are now published. They are of 
much the same character, and done on the same 
method and with the same end in view as the 
‘Sketches from the Subject and Neighbor Lands 
of Venice,” by the same author, and duly 
noticed in these columns at the time of publica- 
tion. The object of the collection is not to go 
into “topographical and antiquarian details,” 
but to present the ‘chief historical and archi- 
tectural features of each place as a contribu- 
tion to the general history of England.” Some 
of these sketches are as delightful reading as 
the lover of history in its mmplicity and near 
the sources of the stream can have. The collec- 
tions are grouped according to the old politico- 
geographical divisions of the country, Exeter, 
Glastonbury, Carisbrooke and Chester, Carlisle, 
the Perey Castles, and Chichester, and were the 
subjects of delightful historic studies, which not 
only reinstate them in possession of what be- 
longs to them in ‘‘ The Making of England,” but 
throws new intelligence on that history. We 
have taken great interest in the chapter on 
Pre-academic Oxford and Cambridge. The 
chapter on ‘* The case of the Collegiate Church 
of Arundel,” though more technical and drier 
in detailed examination, isan invaluable study 
for those who wish to get to the bottom of the 
question of proprietary rights in the English 
parishes, and to understand some of the tough 
points with which the authorities of the national 
Church have to deal. The illustrations are 
made partly from drawings by Mr. Freeman and 
partly from photographs. They are not intro- 
duced for the sake of picturesque effect, but 
bear on the text and on the study of towns of 
the primitive style, on which more will be found 
in the fifth volume of “The Norman Conquest” 
by the same author. 


..The vivisection controversy has not yet 
raged in this country asin England, not because 
it has been considered less important, but main- 
ly, we apprehend, for the reason that every fact 
and principle of interest to us was involved in 
the English discussion, and the American pub- 
lic have been content to let the battle be fought 
out on English ground. Everything that can be 
alleged against the abuses of the practice has 
probably been said, and the public on both sides 
of the water are in full posession of all the sen- 
timental considerations which apply. There 
was need, however, of a dispassionate, consider- 
ate, and competent statement of the case from 
the medical point of view. This was done last 
Spring 1n Londen by an anonymous author, writ- 
ing under the assumed name “ Philanthropos,” 
whose treatise Physiological Cruelty ; or, Facts 
vs, Fancy; an Inquiry into the Vivisection Ques- 
tion, 1s offered to the American public by the 
Messrs. John Wiley & Sons, The treatise 
starts with a definition and analysis of 
pain which clears up the physiology of 
the matter, and, by showing how much intelli- 
gence and the amount of intelligent brain have 
to do with the matter, prepares the way for the 
general proposition that the mental element of 
pain is less considerable in other animals than 
in men; that they are less sensitive to it, and 
that the amount of actual suffering inflicted on 
them in properly conducted vivisection has been 
enormously exaggerated, The author then pro- 
ceeds to discuss and define cruelty, man’s rights 
over animals, what is vivisection, the relation of 
experiment to physiology and of medicine to 
experiment. He reviews and criticises the Eng- 
lish legislation on the subject, and sums up his 
conclusion in the final chapter. Some of the 
best matter in the book, and in some respects 
the marrow of it all, is in the appendix. The un- 
known author writes with knowledge and under- 
standing. He grasps both sides of the question, 
and has no superb scorn for the protest which 
has been raised against the practice in the inter- 
est of humanity toanimals. Nor is he insensible 
to the moral influence of possible abuses of this 
nature. He defends the practice on the general 
ground that the amountof pain is small in iteelf, 
is trifling in comparison with what it has 
already enabled the medical profession to relieve, 
and nothing in comparison with what it prom- 
ises both to man and beast. He suggests that 
vivisection is essentially the animal substitute 
for the voluntary sacrifice and vicarious devotion 
which lies at the basis of all great reform. 


....In the Clarendon Press Series we have the 
promised companion volume to Mr. George 
Saintsbury’s ‘Short History of French Litera- 





ture” in Specimens of French Literature from 
Villon to Hugo. This useful end well edited 
compilation was preceded by the “French Litera- 
ture Primer” and thé “Short History” named 
above, andin connection with them forms the 
third step in a well arranged course of study, The 
scholarship involved in such a selection as is here 
offered to students is not of the most brilliant 
and obvious kind, but is, nevertheless, of a high 
order, and very appreciable in the judicious 
selections made, in the care of the editing, in the 
representative character of the extracts, and in 
the utility and excellence of the glossarial notes, 
which are rather charily appended at the end of 
the volume, and which are intentionally kept 
down to the lowest limits,on the principle 
that a volume of compilations is not a commen- 
tary on the authors included. The selections 
begin with Francois Villon (1431) and end with 
Edgar Quinet (1803—1875), no living author be- 
ing admitted except Victor Hugo. The general 
order 18 that of the names in the ‘‘Short History,” 
though for convenience sake the extracts from 
each author are kept together in the compilation 
though the passages they refer to in the history 
occur in different chapters, Confusion is obviated 
by the numbered page references of the compila- 
tion. The order of the selections is that of 
literary connection or illustration, cnd naturally 
has its most obvious clue in the history. The 
two volumes should be used in connection, and 
together form as good a course of elementary 
study of French literature as we are able to 
name. 

....Perry’s Political Economy, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, has reached 
its eighteenth edition. No better evidence is 
needed that it is a thoroughly good book on this 
subject. The design of the distinguished author 
was to make a text book that would supply the 
wants of colleges and the higher institutions 
of learning in this country. The style 
is clear, the classification of topics is 
good, and the general principles of political 
economy are well stated. Professor Perry is a 
thorough-going Free-Trader, and argues that 
side of the question with much force ; and yet we 
by no means agree with him in his conclusions 
on this subject. We believe that a reasonably 
protective tariff, in the present condition of the 
United States, is the true policy for this country, 
and for every country im like circumstances. 

.... The Slate, the Church, and the School, by C. 
H. L. Schuelte, published by the Lutheran Book 
Concern, at Columbus, Ohio, is a volume of 
three hundred and eighty-one pages, in which 
these three topics are treated with discrimination 
and very considerable ability. The State, the 
Church, and the School are the three great factors 
in the social system ; and as such the author brings 
them forward in an orderly manner, and shows 
the functions peculiar to cach, and sets forth the 


aggregate results of theircombined agency. No 
man can read the book without getting some 
new ideas or having his old ideas pretty vigor- 
ouslv refreshed. ‘lhe style is simple and clear, 
and the points are well stated. 
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ox 48. New York: 
ES Holbrook & ardloys 


by fe Hale Sadie of North Carolina. 

ale. A compilation — Ay 4 
a 

the Census Sports. Con- 

akotehes of M6 countien ae Yor: of _the 

i 73$xi 34, PP. “P E. J. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Books ON BUILDING, ine cic” ror my 


hty-eight page J Illustrated Catalorue, address, 
incloring | three 3-cen 











COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N. Ye 
“ Distinctly the best Sunday-school book known to us, 


It meets a particularly urgent want. It ie athing of 
beauty.”—ADVANCE. 


Spiritual Songs 


FOR THE 


Sunday School. 


A new and revised edition is now ready 
of this remarkably 
school book, 


successful Sunday- 
the compilation of Rev. 
Charles 8. Robinson, D.D., author of the 
leading church tune books of the day, 
‘Songs for the Sanctuary” and ‘Spiritual 
Songs.” Heretofore the price of the tune 
edition, richly bound in full (red) cloth, 
has been 40 cents to schools in quanti- 
ties, with a cloth-bound hymn edi- 
20 cents. With the issue of 


the revision, we have, after some experi- 


tion at 


menting, prepared a new and cheaper style 
of binding, but one of almost equal beauty 
and strength with the full cloth books, and 
we are therefore, able to announce a 


Reduction in Price to $80 a Hundred, 
or 80 cents each, for the tne edition, in 
this style. The present prices are as fol- 


lows: 
Tune edition, full red cloth, strongly 
GU acrkkisenctpecersenuicaceess cts. 
a cloth back, red paper sides 
with silk finish, paper and > 80 cts. 
sewing as in full cloth books, 
Hymn edition, full red cloth, strongly 
Ee Per er ey Ce ts. 
Single sample copies of above sent for 25, 
20, and 15 cents, respectively. Send for 


the wonderjul array of testimonials. Tuer 
CENTURY co., N. Y. 


PRAYER AND PRAISE. 
EDITED BY 
By REV. ATTICUS G. HAVGOOD., D.D., 
AND 
R. M. MciNTOSH. 


We confidently believe this to be the most power, 
Gospel songs for PRAYER-MEE Tr. 

INGS, CAMP ra epee 
PERIENCE M*E.:iI\Gs, MIsSIONARY MEETINGS, 
REVIVALS. and RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS, ever pub- 
lished in this or any oiher country. 

The editors are so well aye that it is useless for us 
to say more than that the ¢ both assured us that 
* PRAYER AND Praise” is the ro of their best effo 
to make just sucha book as has been needed and 
manded ior many years by all who are at all tamiliar 
with the earnest, systematic, and aggressive Christian 
work of our times. 

Prayer and Praise contains 820 pages bound in the 
best style of the art, with a beautitully illustrated 
outside. title, and neatly printed from new type, in 

three editions as follows; Round Notes; Character, or 
pe ‘Notes; and Wo: ds without ‘Notes 

PRAYER AND PRAISE is certainiy with out a rival. 
If youare in necd of such a book, order a copy for 
examination before you supply the demand with any 

other. 

Muaic Editions, 75 cents per copy; $3.00 pk homme 
$50.0 pec hund Word Edition, 25 cents pe! 
$2.50 per dozen; $20.00 per hundred. 8) recinen, ‘Copy 
of Music Edition for examination, mailed, post-pa' 
6u cents. Word Edition, 20 cents. 

In making an order be sure to specify the kind of 


desired. 
n\ddress J. W. BURKE & CO., Publishers. 
Macon, Georgia. 


“Must the Old Testament Go? 


By REV.W. pd CRESS. 
Take ital in all this is, pt; post b nearly the 
book for the hour, wastover he Bibi 
Mg iy it is worth ten times its cost.” "Christians Mirror, 
= Vegerousty and thoroughly answers the attack.”— 
Lewis 
sath A for a wide popul ding.” —Swnd. 


School 
“An able b book.” —Congregationalist, Boston. 
lémo. Cloth. Red edyes, 40 cts., postpaid, 


JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, 


178 Washington St., Boston. 
BATTLE of 
the BOOKS. 


500,000 VOLUMES, the choicest literature of the 
world. 10-PAGE CATALOGUE free. Lowest prices 
ever known. NOT sold by dealers. Sent for examina. 
tion BEFORE payment on evidence of good faith, 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Pub-isher, 18 Vesey St., N. ¥. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 














HARPE, One, Youn. @4 00 

HA Ry ies F eb on . : “ % 

HA nee @ PEOPLE,“ - Le 
rghaes CATALOGUE wilt be seni by matt 

on pad 4 af N 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUAGE, A, Y. 














W. D. Howelie’s Latest and Best Novel. 


A WOMAN’S REASON. 


1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


he first issue in book form of Mr. Howells's latest 
eae oy which nae. in the of the Century 


pages 
reated so much excitement, and largely in- 
quenced the aasulodon of that popular’ peri ricdical, ” 


“Drawn with the hand i 
life-like humor. poate ota full of 


“One o: bis ost fil d — 
rere 1, nished productious in fiction. 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


By Tuomas 4 Kempis. 1 vol., pocket size, bound 
in flexible cloth, round corners and colored 
edges. Cloth, $1; flexible calf, $3, 


Avery convenient and portable edition of this im- 


mottal Christian classic, enriched with over three hun. 
dre@rare mediwval, symbolic, and emblematic cuts. 


THE STORIED SEA. 


By Susan E. Watuace. 18mo, colored edges, $1. 
A delightful volume about the Mediterranean and its 
Br oor I lands, by the accomp = wite of Gen. Lew 
8. Minister to Tur 


“This y graceful little book carries within it 
something of the salt sweetness of the sea, of the fan- 


tastic glare of t he, Orient, t, and the cool beauty of classic 
shores,” —N. 


A WASHINGTON WINTER. 


By Mrs. M. V. DanuGREN. $1.50. 


“Undoubtedly THE novel of the season.” 


“ Having, as a Senator's daughter, been familiar with 
Washington society fromthe morning to the Ind 
pened of her life, the author pes a rich” store of 
aracters to portray, and her pe n-portraits are out. 
lined with a strong, bold hand.” hand."— Towel Mail. 


_SAMES R. OSG00D & 0., 


BOSTON. 
BY THE AUTHOR | OF THE 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.,’’ 


SLODNGD, M.D. a story, samo, $1.25 


UNIVORM WITH, AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


1, My Desire. A Story. 12mo, $1.75 
2. The End of aCoil. A Story. a 1.75 
8. The Letter of Credit. A Slory ss 1.75 
4. Nobody. A Stu. y a 1.75 


“ She has an ample iund of humor, a keen sense of 
the ridiculous, and a rare faculty of painting homely 
truths in felicitous phrases.” Leader. 

“The purity of sentiment which characterizes the 
works of this author makes them welcome in every 
home. Presbyterian 

HY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


The Old Helmet................00000 F2 25 
Melbourne Houese....... csuhtdieilans seer ee OO 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOKS 


*,” Any of the above seut by mail, postage prepaid, on 
Teceipt of the price. 
= JUST ag 
le Sa ay pa, Melos saipombes- 


* WHAT TO DO” SERIES. Three books = 
Mrs. A. K. DUNNING. izmo, cloth, illust~ated. 
Paice, $3.0. Consisting — 


1. What to Do. v4 not to Do it. 
8. How to Do it 


The volumes tt be had singly. 


= 


Price, $1.1 each. 


ST. ULRICH; or, Resiing on the King’s 
Word. 12mo, cloth, inluatrered. Merce, 75 ceuts, 
WNWARD; or, The New Distillery. By 
seqene. JONES. Cloth, A ng illustrated, Price, 

0 
T Atale of the last century 
trom the German ot Franz HoryMan. Tran slated 
by Mrs. H. D. Conrap. i2mo, cloth, illustrated. 


Price, 75 cents. 
ST. ULRICH and THE EMIGRANTS, bound 
in one volume. Price, $1.25, 
LARRY GILBERT. By Mrs. 5. K. REEvEs,author 


of* Young Eagle,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
Price, 90 cents, 


whe OR WILL NOT. By CaTnakine M, 
ROWBRIDGE, and DOCTOR MARTIN- 
DALE’S WARD; o hath its 


r, Every Cross ha’ 
ption. tion, Two’ wooks in one volume. 12mo, 
Ulustrated, Price, $1.25. 


READABLE SERMONS. 
SHREWD STEWARD. By Rev, 
GeorGe Dana BoaapMan, D.D. Paper, 15 cents. 
SONS OR SHEA P By Rev. C. M. Sour. 
GaTE, Paper, lé cen 
TITLES OF A PASTOR’S WEDNESDAY 


LECTURES on he New Testa- 
ment. By Rev. Georncx Dana Boarpmay, D.D, 
Paper, 15 cents. 





POPULAR TRACTS, 
YOUR WIFE. By the author of 
* Buy your own Cherries.” Paper, 5 cen‘s. 
PAY YOUR OWN RENT. By the same au- 
thor. Paper, 6 cents, 
YEDDIE'S LAST COMMUNION. Paper, 
cen 





A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 
THE LIFE OF L —_ special se 
eariic: the opening 
Ormation. 


By Rev, yor SEARA, "D. 
cloth, 486 pp., illustrated, $1.u0; 12mo, $1.50. 


The American 
Sunday-school Union, 


1123 Chestnut Street, Phils. ; 
10 Bible House, New York. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 


BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED, 
Send for a Catalogue. r 
4.8. CLARK, 34 Park Row, New York. 








NEW BOOKS. 


Mrs. A. L. Wister’s New Translation. 


BANNED AND BLESSED. 


A novel after the German of E. Werner, author of 
“ Bound by his Vows,” ete., Translated by Mrs. A. 
L. Wister, translator of “ The Second Wife,” “From 
Hand to Hand,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth. 81.50. 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


The Handy Book of Object Lessons; from a Teacher's 
Note-Book. By J. Waker, First and second 
series complete. mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 


This work embraces lessons on the following sub- 
jects: The Animal, Vegetable and Mineral Kingdoms; 
Physiology, Physical Geoyraphy and Manufactures, 


WITAND WISDOM OF PROVER- 
BIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Opp CoMPARISONS. By MarsHALL Browy, author of 
“Wit and Humor,” etc, 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ 


WHYS AND WHEREFORES, 
By Uncie Lawrenocg, Profusely illustrated. Royal 
octavo, Extracloth, $2.00, 
Contains a large amount of information and amuse- 


ment on simple scientific subjects, related in the form 
of a story, with numerous illustrations. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ PLUTARCH 
By Rosauix KaurMan. Square 8vo, With illustra. 
tions and maps. Extracloth. $3.00, 
Especially adapted for boys and girls; being al) of 
peared told in a simplified and very interesting way. 


TWO YEARS AT HILLSBORO’. 


A Novel, Extra cloth. 
$1.25. 





By JuLiIs NELSON, Lm, 


*." For sale by all booksellers, vr will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
738 and 717 Market St., Phtladciphia:: 


A GREAT soc ICESS._ 


The Decorator and Farnisher. 


The New mpanieyeed, Monthly. Treating of every 


Furnishin nm, ‘Decorgting 0 of the In- 


ieoting Matter b oe oS nown Tithors, d Beau- 
ul De # for Furniture and Furnished Rooms, 


ak. fall Painting, Begoens, Stained Glass, 
Draperies, Uarpets, Ceramics. 
“Handsomely printed and profusely luntrated. 
i e- a yaa | — Ind 
“Devoted to the ath ior an pan y Turniched 
with illustrations,” A es 

inly deserves ppssioeble in 


illustration "and in matter. oe Advocate. 
* Handsomely printed, with numerous jeune for 
decoration end {yrniehing."— Che tation non dite 
ac a im. e 
Trial Subscription f {or three ty oop es 
The Decorator and Furnisher, 
231 Broadway, New York, P. 0. Box 1048, 


| The Wide Awake. 


$2.50 Per — 





This leading family st wheth provision 
for the Youn ing Fo Folks.’ ranks as the'b best oenee viewed 
asa work art, as representing the best writers of 


England and America, as the practical _m Me of the 
housekeeper in our homes, = — the director of boys 


in physical exercise and i; anly sports, and is the 
finest production of its clase | in 1 the wor 


BOYS AND GIRLS! CHRISTMAS IS COMING! 


Do you wish to makea handsome presen to some 
companion? Youcan obtain one without cost by per- 
suading some friend to subscribe for one or more of D. 
Lorurop & Co.'s ProTORIAL Magazines, You can 
— do this, because these magazines suit every age. 


For those too young to read for themselves, there 
is ty ibuland with fs wealth of wonderful pictures and 
storie 18 for Babies to see and hea’ ear; only ) cents a year 

For younw readers there is our Little Men a 
Women, with the iaaiatioss of —— Ry nicest of 


sen 
SIX SeRI TALS. 
For particulars send a postal to 


D. LOTHROP & CoO., 
82 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 


THE HOLIDAYS ARE COMING! 


We give a very few of our beautifal Holiday 
Gift Books. - 5a te 


A FAMILY FLIGHT THROUGH 
SPAIN. 


By Bey . BE, HALEe and Miss Susan Have. 4to, cloth, 
It is au actual record of actual travel, the authors 


having visited Spain last year. The atyle of the narra- 
tive is highly picturesque. 


IDEAL POEMS. 
ustrated by famous artists. #vo, cioth, $3. Elegant 


a binding, 8s; Turkey morocco, 83. 

Frou t de range of eet there have 
been chosen twelve poems, m which popalar taste 
has ite of complete and tond sporoy @ dozen 
celebrated artists. ‘ccatrioatinn ete halt to tale 
tae 6 to 9 Ngee company. e res 
an 


DONAL GRANT. 
By geoute MacDowaLp, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, ~ 


This new noyel by Masbonald has bees, toe me 


There Famous Steel Tens 
ine the essential qualities 
» Durability and 





real Sw. 
are ‘led te to all styles 


Ivison, Blakeman, Talon &Co., N.Y. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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) ECTOR PHYSICAL Pataca, Gcirvah. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
44g and pals Cysstnnt 01 8t., ‘riledelphis, Pa, Course 
Adapted to the wants of Clererme men, m, Lawyers, Teachers 


and the general student. te 
First Winter Term begins mber Send fon uae 
e » J. B. BE OBTEL. 


cctalagaste Gis Sesecuay, _ lame 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 
EASTON, PA. 
Examina' We canal da = 
wih 2 mir} Sealey 6 seawel 
For catal e, or 
R. B. YOUNGMAN, 


_ STATIONERY, PICTURES, 


Cards for 
name prin’ 





«¢ next Colle 
43th, 








ETC. 
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R. U. GOING ;:. MARRIED 2 23 


2. Sverper, 37 John St.N_Y. «er snoliesWadAin Wt RA, 
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¥ WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


AT LAST! A LONG-FELT WANT SUPPLIED! 
* Ready next week, something entire- 
ly new; an actual necessity in every Samily. Good 
agente will find it a bonanza, Send your home address 
for particulars and terms to THOMAS KELLY, Pub. 
lisher of Family Bibles and manufacturer of Photo. 
graph Albums, 858 and 360 aa ae 16 St., New York. 

















AGENTS WAN Fastest selling books, 
lars free. COBI ett MN pap ets, "Sige 

RELIABLE MEN WAN to solicit orders for 
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HOTELS, SUMMER ‘RESORTS, ETC. 


*|NEW HOTEL LAFAYETTE, 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


eyt on both the American 
oice rooms for $8 per oy and 
o 


and plan. 
Semin ce ial ar eri 


THE ARLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This hotel, since January ist, has been enlarged by 
adding “The Sumner House." It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy and Johnson 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls. 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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DELAVAN omens 


ALBANY, N. E. 
a | Sea ea Reet Meee yet, tent frive 


“Taal apa ss & co., 
PROP.’ a 


COMMUNITY CANNED GOBDS, 


including Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, Jams, and Pon{ 
try, packed under the best conditions and free from 
adulte’ation. Orders now received for Fall shipment 





‘Price-listseut on application. Address Onsips Cor 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC COUNCIL. 


Tue opening of the fourth Provincial 
Council of the Roman Catholic Province of 
New York, at St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 
September twenty-third, was the occasion 
of elaborate ceremonies and much pomp 
and solemnity, it being the first council of 
the province which has assembled since 
1854. The Catholic dignitaries of all ranks, 
from cardinal to sub-deacon, were present. 
The ceremonies, including a procession, with 
pageantry of gorgeous appearance, the cele- 
bration of the mass, a sermon, chants, etc., 
were lovg and impressive. At the conclu- 
sion of the sermon it was announced that 
the Council would be opened by Cardinal 
McCloskey, and that the business would be 
transacted in the Latin tongue. Accordingly, 
on Monday of last week, the Council met for 
deliberation at the Cardinal’s house. The 
deliberations were entirely secret. Five 
committees were chosen, and assembled in 
the afternoon to elect their officers. Their 
deliberations were respectively on questions 
of faith, on questions relating to the clergy, 
on questions relating to zeal for souls, on 
sacraments and divine worship, and on 
ecclesiastical property. 

During the remainder of the week the 
sessions of the Council were as follows: 
Public sessions on Thursday, Sept. 27th, 
and Sunday, the 80th, at the Cathedral 
at 10 a.M.; general congregations at the 
Cathedral, with closed doors, Wednesday 
and Saturday, at 4p.mM.; congregations of 
Bishops only at the Cardinal’s house Tues- 
day and Friday, at 10 a.m., and Wednesday 
and Saturday at 4 p.m.; meetings of com- 
mittees of theologians at the Female Orphan 
Asylum Tuesday and Friday at4p.m. Sat- 
urday last was the busiest day of the week, 
the two meetings of the Committee of 
Bishops being of special importance and 
involving a great amount of work. Cardi- 
nal McClosk.y presided at both meetings. 
The Cardinal has endured the exactions 
upon his strength, arising from his office as 
President of the Council, in a manner that 
has surprised his household and intimate 
friends, who feared the results of a week of 
such hard work as the Council has entailed 
upon him. The business of the bishops 
was to pass finally upon all of the decrees 
to be adopted by the Council, that they had 
not previously acted upon. All of the work of 
the committees of theologians,that had not 
before been revised, was subjected to close 
revision. The Bishops were aided in their 
work by their familiarity with the debates 
of the theologians, out of which the proposed 
decrees were formed; for they had pre- 
sided over the deliberations of the several 
committees into which the theologians were 
divided. So alternating declarations of 
Ohurch policy toward the public questions 
of the day, such as marriage, divorce, 
religious education, Church property, the 
infidelity of the day, and ordinances for the 
government of the clergy were successively 
considered, All the decrees were finally 
passed upon. 





On Sunday the concluding ceremonies of 
the Council occurred in the Cathedral with 
much the same pageantry of procession as 
op the preceding Sunday. After the ser- 
mon the Bishops and clergy retired to the 
sacristy and put on their council—robes. 
After a time they emerged in procession, 
wearing red vestments. The Cardinal's 
chair was placed in front of the altar, where 
he intoned a psalm, which was chanted by 
the chancel choir, The Gospel was then 
chanted, the Cardinal holding his crozier. 
After reciting certain prayers the Cardinal 
intoned the ‘‘ Veni Creator.” A table was 
then placed before him, and Archbishop 
Corrigan took his place upon his right 
hand. 

The decrees were then read, the Bishops 
severally signifying their assent. The 
documents were placed upon the gospel 
side of the altar, where they were first 
signed by the Cardinal, then by his coad- 
jutorand by the Bishops in order of seniority, 
lastly by Monsignor Preston and Father 

_ Earley. An address was then read, and the 
Kise of Peace followed. The Cardinal 
concluded the Couneil by giving the solemn 
Papal benediction. 

As the decrees of the Council were read 
im Latin their purport was not gathered by 





the newspaper reporters in attendance at 
the Cathedral. They have since been sealed 
with the Cardinal’s official seal, and can be 
reopened only for the perusal of Holy Father 
in the Vatican. Itis probable, therefore, that 
the proceedings of the Council will not be 
made public untilthe fiat of the Pope has 
been uttered. It is said, however, that the 
Committee of Bishops considered the issuing 
of a circular to the pastors of the Province, 
detailing the work of the Council and giv- 
ing a synopsis of the decrees that it has 
adopted. It is not known at what decision 
they arrived. 


— —— 


A sHoRT announcement in the New York 
Churchman proclaims, says the Living Church, 
the failure of the enterprise in Mexico. It reads 
as follows: 

“The difficulties that have surrounded the first 

Bishop of Mexico have been of a most formidable 
character. Bishop Kiley has struggled hopefuliy 
against them; but itis probable that he will resign 
his jurisdiction, and that the lot of building up must 
fall to some one ejse,” 
The Living Church refers to it as a “ gigantic 
failure, the wreck of an enterprise to’ which 
many of our Bishops and other prominent clergy 
have been committed, which some of them have 
defended with vituperative impatience, and to 
which hundreds of thousands of missionary 
dollars have been given.” It goes on to say: 


“It may be that some one else shall raise the 
sunken ship and renovate the wreck; but the 
Church in this country cannot do it, Better than to 
serve as a diving-bell would it be for us to senda 
life-boat, to launch a missionary ship of our own, 
under the control of our laws and manned by capa- 
ble and trusty men. A mission in Mexico might 
succeed ; but we have had enough of ‘ branches.’” 


It also adds that Prof. Butler, ove of the 
former missionaries, has been preparing a serics 
of letters on the Mexican affair, of which two 
will be published. The rest will be suspended 
unless the ‘Mexican Commission propose to 
stand by Bishop Riley for ‘better or 
worse.” In that case ‘the worst shail be made 
known. Our readers have been made familiar 
with the chief facts in the history of the Church 
of Jesus, or Reformed Church in Mexico, with 
whose fortunes Bishop Biley has been identified 
from the first, and upon which he has spent his 
private fortune. The Church or Mission ap- 
pears to have been hopelessly divided 2nd crip- 
pled. Bishop Riley claims to have acted in good 
faith; but Mr. Butler and others charge him 
with having trodden on the canons and consti 

tution of the “ Branch,” and with having acted 
very unwisely. The Church has been under the 
oversight of the Mexican Commission of the 
House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, who will probably report fully upon the 
matter to the General Convention, which meets 
this week in Philadelphia, 


..-The following extract from a Constan- 
tinople letter will be read with interest. It 
shows that the freedom granted to missionaries 
and others in that country is being gradually 
curtailed, owing, apparently, to the fanatical and 
retrograde sentiments held by the present Sul- 
tan. 

“We have had staying with us during the 
past few days. He has his holidays now, the college 
being closed for the Summer vacation, so he has a 
little free time to go round and visit his friends. We 
have enjoyed his visit very much. Having passed 
through the ‘deep waters’ himself, he is always 
ready to sympathize with those who are in sorrow. 
We were much interested (and painfully so) in his 
statements as to the way in which the Turks are in- 
terfering with old Christian work in the country, 
putting difficulties in the way of missionary enter- 
prise wherever they can do so, even to the elimina- 





tion of certain hymns from a_ Bulgarian 
hymn-book which the American missionaries 
have recently published or revised, 





says that the copy had to be put into 
the hands of the public censor, who kept it for three 
months, and then sent it back with every page on 
which the word kingdom appeared carefully scored 
out. They even object to the word in the Lord’s 
prayer, because it says‘ Thy kingdom come.’ They 
say they don’t want to hear anything about a king- 
dom ; it might raise a revolt in the provinces. What 
are we coming to in Turkey? Every one complains, 
especially business men, who say that never was 
there a time when greater obstructions were putin 
the way of European enterprise ; and the idea seems 
to be that the Turks are now doing all in their power 
to get foreigners turned outof the country. These 
things emanate from the palace; and that is a bad 
sign. The present Sultan is more retrograde in his 
notions than the previous one; and so we are going 
on from bad to worse.” 


....-The annual meeting of the Old Catholics at 
Baden was attended by 130 representatives from 
the 32 congregations in Baden. Letters were 
read, taking an encouraging view of the future 
of the Old Catholicmovement. Dr. Zeroni wrote 
that the compact of the Government with the 
Ultramontanes have accelerated it. Prof. Nip- 
pold wrote that the Old Catholics had a great 
future before them, both in Germany and Italy. 
Resolutions were adopted declaring that the Old 
Catholics have not left the Catholic Church, and 
will not be driven fzom it; that they will main- 





tain their rights as members of that Church ; 
and that the confusion which shows itself with 
reference to politi lesiastical questions, es- 
pecially concerning the contest of the civil gov- 
ernment with the Roman Curia, is founded on 
ignorance or intentional misapprehension of the 
significance of the dogma of infallibility. It is 
stated that the Catholic Synod of the Canton of 
Berne, Switzerland, recently held, was attended 
by fifty-seven Roman Catholics and thirteen Old 
Catholics, and that the Roman Catholic deputies 
of the congregation at Grellingen voted with the 
Old Catholics and protested against the resolu- 
tions of the majority. 





...-The McCall Mission in France was in- 
augurated in November, 1871, by Mr. and Mrs. 
McCall, and from a small‘ beginning if an 
humble apartment at Belleville (a district north- 
east of Paris) has reached the large proportions 
of to-day. It consists of 80 “‘ salles” or mission 
rooms in Paris and the departments, and the 
attendance last year, including the missions of 
Nice, Cannes, Marseilles and Corsica, amounted 
to half a million. In the very suburb where the 
passions of the Commune were still brooding, 
the standard of the Cross was raised amidst 
toil and weariness and the ridicule and 
jeering of the free thinkers and the rabid 
Cathoiics. In Paris alone about fifty pastors, 
besides laymen and ladies, help in the work. 
There is a juvenile mission, a children’s mission, 
meetings for young girls, workers’ meetings, 
Bible readings, libraries, dispensaries, addresses 
in English and French, mothers’ meetings, 
visitings, and the newly-founded boat meetings 
on the coast. The bigoted Catholics and the 
priests are very much against the mission, of 
course. In one particular district the poor curé 
forbids the children to attend the meetings in 
vain ;for one has only to open a salle at a fairly 
convenient hour to find it at once filled with an 
audience. The mission has 20 Sunday-schools 
and 27 day schools, 


...-The Canada Episcopal Provincial Synod 
decided in relation to the memorials asking for 
greater ritual uniformity that it is undesirable at 
present to deal with the matter. The Committee 
to whom they were referred reported that they 
felt unable to frame such a canon as was called 
for. They recommended that all clergymen sub- 
mit to the ruling of their bishops in this matter. 
A subject of much earnest discussion was mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister. Such mar- 
riages are legal in Canada; but the Church re- 
fuses to solemnize, The Synod was asked to 
adopt a canon dealing with communicants who 
form such relations ; but by a decisive vote the 
request was refused, The burning question in 
the diocese of Montreal, which refused to be 
reconciled to the loss of its metropolitical posi- 
tion, was debated long and earnestly, with the 
result that the present rule, vesting the selection 
of metropolitan in the House of Bishops, remains 
unchanged. The Synod reorganized its mission- 
ary management and approved of church con- 
gresses in Canada, The proceedings are said to 
have been marked by a most cordial intercourse 
between the different parties. 


...-The Baptists were so well pleased with 
their first Autumnal Conference in Brooklyn, 
last year, that they are to hold a second in 
Boston, November 13—15th. Among those who 
will present papers are Drs. Z. Grenell, A. K. 
Potter, 8. L. Caldwell, H. 8. Burrage, T. J. 
Conant, Howard Osgood, and E. Dodge. 
‘Modern Biblical Criticism, ite bist. ry and 
methods, its results, ite practical bearings” is 
the subject allotted to Dr. Howard Osgood, Dr. 
T. J. Conant, Prof. D. Lyon, and Dr. J. A. 
Smith. 


....A correspondent writing to the London 
Times says: ‘It is an admitted fact that among 
the clergy of the Church of England there is an 
amount of personal poverty simply appalling. It 
is, I believe, also admitted that to the hard- 
working, thoroughly efficient, and intellectual 
clergy disestablishment would, in a pecuniary 
sense, prove a blessing instead of a curse; for 
purchase would cease, and the people themselves 
would in some form or other bave more power in 
the appointment of clergy to livings than they 
now have.” 


....-The Synod of Orkney, belonging to the 
Established Kirk of Scotland, the other day con- 
sidered the appeal of Mr. Manson, farmer, who 
was suspended from Church privileges -by the 
Presbytery of Cairston for having allowed danc- 
ing in his barn, along with the consumption of 
intoxicating liquors, After considerable discus- 
sion the Synod sustained the appeal, restored 
Mr. Manson to the privileges of the Church, and 
ordered the Presbytery of Cairston to delete 
from their minutes all reference to the matter. 


...-The prosecutors of Mr. Mackonochie, 
having informed the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners of his deprivation, his stipend of £300 a 
year has been stopped. The Bishop of London 
declines to turn Mr. Mackonochie away from his 
living, and his salary is to be subscribed by those 
friends who have so long helped him to proclaim 
the doctrine that there is nothing sacred about 
the law of the land. 





The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 14th. 
SAMUEL THE JUDGE, I Sam. VII, 3—17. 


Notres.—“ The strange gods.”—Called ‘“‘ Baal- 
im” in the next verse. The male deities, Baalim, 
include various forms of gods or Baals. The 
word Baal literally means lord, and refers pri- 
marily to the sun worshiped as a god. Baal had 
different attributes represented under different 
names. For Baal the Jews often used the fem- 
inine noun bosheth, meaning shame; and so we 
have Ishbosheth and Mephibosheth for Ishbaal 
and Mephibaal ; and so Baal is made feminine in 
Rom. xii, 4. By “Ashtaroth” is meant the 
female deities of licentiousness. The word is 
the plural of Ashtoreth, or Astarte, or Ishtar, 
“To Mizpeh,.”—A well-known sacred high- 
place in Benjamin's territory, near to the Philis- 
tines’ land. “ Drew water and poured it 
out.”—This is the only place in the Bible where 
this ceremony is mentioned. It evidently is 
meant to symbolize the humble, helpless atti- 
tude of the people before Jehovah, being poured 
out like water which cannot be gathered up. 
“ Judged the children of Israel.” —Assumed and 
exercised the supreme authority of a judge, 
who was more than a judge, being a sort of dic- 
tator, with full authority to decide cases and to 
order war. Here he acted also as priest, and 
not only warned the people, as their religious 
leader, but armed them and marshaled them for 
war. ‘The lords of the Philistines.”—The 
tive princes of their chief cities. ——_—“*A sucking 
lamb and offered it.” —This was all quite aside from 
the regular Levitical law, as Samuel was a Levite 
and not a priest, and so disqualified from offering 
sacrifice. But the Levitical law was in abeyance, 
the ark in seclusion, the line of priests interrupted 
and nv regular worship kept up. Samuel simply 
took authority, like Moses, offering sacrifice at 
any high place he pleased, without asking the 
authority of any priest. He was above priests. 
The lamb was a whole burnt sin-offering. 
“* They were smitten,” —Frightened by the thun- 
der, which they took as an adverse omen, the light- 
ning also perhaps striking them ; and doubtless 
the Israelites were armed and ready to fight. 
‘* Beth-car.”—Neither the Beth-car nor 
Shen is known. The name of the latter (tooth) 
implies the presence of a sharp rock there.——- -~ 
“ Took a stone.” —Just what was the shape of 
this monument is not certain. Such an upright 
column, set up in antiquity, is called a menhir ; 
if laid flat on other stones it is called a 
dolmen. “ Ebenezer.”—Means stone of 
help. ‘* Come no more into the coast of 
Israel.”—The statement is a loose one, and 
means a substantial relief from Philistine 
supremacy. The Philistines did invade the 
Hebrew territory in the reign of Saul.——-“‘ From 
Ekron even unto Gath.”—The two extremities of 
the northern border of the Philistines,— “The 
coasts thereof.” The hamlets and farm lands 
surrounding the cities north of the border from 
Ekron to Gath. ‘The Amorites.”—They were 
the other hostile people bordering the Hebrews 
on the east, beyond Jordan, ** Bethel and 
Gilgal and Mizpeh.”—These towns were all in the 
South of Canaan, which may show that the 
reformation under Samuel was chiefly in the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin. ** Ramah.” 
—Samuel’s birthplace. There being now no 
central tabernacle or temple Samuel naturally 
reverted to his own birthplace on Mount 
Ephraim. 

Instruction.—Repentance means reformation. 
Without reformation it is of no worth. Samuel 
told the children of Israel that if they returned 
unto God, then they had got to reform, to cease 
worshiping their idols. 

Just to stop sinning is a large part of duty. 
It is well to learn what is our favorite sin, and to 
putit away resolutely, Weare apt tohave our 
strange gods, which we worship in our hearts, 
Religion, if true religion, means putting them 
away, 80 that we can prepare our hearts unto 
the Lord and serve him only. 

But the best way to keep from sinning is to be 
engaged in some active duty. The children of 
Israel could not but serve and worship some- 
thing. Repenting and reforming and putting 
away these idols were all well enough as a prep- 
aration ; but there must come the active, constant 
serving the Lord, worshiping him, to keep them 
from falling away into idolatry again. Actual 









































Christian duty, constantly trying to do right and” 


helpful things, is the best preservative from 
wrong-doing. Leta child be very faithful at his 
studies or work, and he is kept from vice, Let 
him be trying actually to do kindness to those 


around him, and he is kept from selfish acts. 
There was a t revival in Samuel’s time. 


The.people s' and helped each other in 
their reformation. any Church of Christ is 
cold and wordly, then let some Samuel warn 
them and lead them back. Mutual confession 


and united resolve are what is needed. 

~ If we don’t fast muck nowadays we should at 
least cultivate as need be the spirit of humility 
and confession before God which fasting indi- 


cated. . 
_ The ed and besought Samuel to 
pray Abts verance ; and their prayer was 
‘answered, a oy the pious soul’s first and 
last resort. For the worldly man it is only. 
last resort, 
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Dews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Train robbers have been on the rampage 
once more in the West. The express car of the 
Pacific Express Company, on the Eel River 
branch of the Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific 
Railroad, bound West, when near Peru, Ind., 
early on Friday morning, was broken into by 
three masked men, who bound and gagged the 
express messenger, and robbed the safe of 
$2,000, besides taking all the other valuables in 
the car. The robbers escaped after locking the 
messenger in the car, whence he was released on 
the arrival of the train at Peru. There is no 
clew to the robbers. Early the next morning, 
September 29th, another robbery occurred on the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad, at 
Coolidge, Kansas. The engineer was killed and 
the fireman wounded, but no booty was secured. 
The murderers were pursued from Coolidge, and 
Several arrests made. An _ identification is 
4ifficult, as all the mer. were masked. 


--The inquest in the case of Rose Clark 
Ambler, who was murdered at Stratford, Conn., 
early in September, was concluded on Saturday 
last. The verdict of the coroner’s jury was an 
indefinite tion against William Lewis, to 
whom the deceased was to have been married 
some time in September. The jury agreed that 
“* the said Rose Clark Ambler came to her death 
by being choked to death by some person or per- 
sons to the jury unknown. But,” the verdict 
concluded, “‘ from William Lewis's relations with 
her in the past, and from his testimony and his 
conduct since her death, and from other evi- 
dence, we think suspicion points toward him.” 





.-The steamer “ Newbern” arrived at San 
Francisco on Saturday last from Guaymas, with 
five cases of yellow fever on board. Quarantine 
officials took the vesselin charge. The captain 
stated that there were five cases of yellow fever 
on board, including Second Officer Graham, 
then lying at the point of death, and since dead. 
The quarantine officer prohibited communica- 
tion withthe shore. The disease developed it- 
self after the vessel left Guaymas. The second 
officer was the first to succumb, and since his 
death the ‘‘ Newbern” has signaled another death, 
and still another case is expected to terminate 
fatally. 


..On Saturday evening, September 29th, the 
steamer ‘ Colorado” left her dock in Buffalo, 
laden with freight for Chicago. When five miles 
out her boiler*burst with terrible force, carrying 
away smoke-stack, decks and woodwork from 
the cabin to the stem. Three men were killed 
and many were injured. The vessel was a 
total loss. The explosion is said to have been 
due to carelessness on the part of the engineer, 
who is believed to have been intoxicated at the 
time. 


..The Democratic State Convention of 
Massachusetts met at Springfield, on Wednesday 
of last week. Governor Butler was renominated. 
The other nominations were as follows: For 
Lieutenant-Governor, Frederick O. Prince, of 
Boston ; for Secretary of State, Charles Marke, 
of Springfield; for Treasurer and Receiver- 
General, C. H. Ingalls, of New Bedford; for 
Attorney-General, John W. Cummings, of Fall 
River ; for Auditor, John Hopkins, of Millbury. 


..The Prohibition State Convention of New 
York met at Syracuse on Wednesday, Sept. 26th, 
and made the following nominations: For 
Secretary of State, Frederick Gates, of Herki- 
mer County ; for Comptroller, Stephen Merritt, of 
Rockland County; for State Treasurer, James 
Baldwin, of Steuben County ; forState Engineer, 
George A. Dudley, of Ulster County; for At- 
torney-General, Virgil A. Willard, of Alleghany 
County. 


....On Thursday of last week, the New York 
State Democratic Convention met at Buffalo, 
The convention was controlled by the Cleveland 
administration. The following ticket was nom- 
inated: For Secretary of State, Isaac H. May- 
nard; for Comptroller, AlfredC. Chapin; for 
State Treasurer, Robert A.Maxwell ; for Attorney 
General, Dennis O’Brien; for State Engineer 
and Surveyor, Elnathan Sweet. 


..+.The new postal law took effect on Sunday 
last at midnight. There had been a great falling 
off at the New York Post Office in the purchase 
of three-cent stamps for several weeks. One-cent 
and two-cent stamps had been purchased nearly 
to the usual extent. The old three-cent stamps 
may still be used with a one for double postage, 
and the old two-cent stamps are alao usable. 


...A number of cases of arsenical poisoning 
have recently appeared among the women who 
count the new greenbacks in the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington. The fingers are 
moistened by a sponge to facilitate counting, 
and the moisture brings out the arsenic in the 
green dye. The poisoning in some instances has 
been accompanied by quite serious results. 


....The repairs at the White House have been 
completed, The East ‘Room has been regil@ed 


in the most elaborate manner. The White 
House has not been placed in so good a condi- 
tion for years. The workmen have insiructions 
to have everything in readiness by October 10th, 
the date on which the President is expected to 
return, 


. Lieut. E. A. Garlington, who commanded 
the Greely relief expedition, arrived in Washing- 
ton on Monday morning. He will report to 
Secretary Lincoln as soon as that officer returns 
to Washington. He declines‘to say anything 
whatever on the subject of his expendition for 
publication at the present time. 


.-The mishaps with the machinery of the 
Brooklyn Bridge railway are numerous. The 
cars run with such irregularity as not to be de- 
pended upon. The “grips” have failed to do 
their work, and repairs are constantly found 
necessary. The series of accidents may be un- 
avoidable at the outset, but they are nevertheless 
very vexatious. 


..The Republican State Convention of Mary- 
land met at Baltimore on Thursday of last week. 
Hart B. Holton was nominated for Governor, 
Dr. Washington Smith, of Dorchester, was 
nominated for Comptroller, and R. Stockett Mat- 
thews, of Baltimore, was nominated for Attor- 
ney-General. 


..At the Republican State Convention of 
Nebraska, last week, the following nominations 
were made: For Regents of the University, 
W. J. Hull, J. M. Heatt, J. T. Mallslien and E. 
P. Holmes. For Judge of the Supreme Court, 
M. D. Reese. 


..A disastrous fire occurred in the Sternberg 
grain elevator of Buffalo, N. Y., on Wednesday 
morning, Sept. 26th. About 40,000 bushels of 
flax-seed and 46,000 bushels of grain were lost. 
One section of the building was entirely de- 
stroyed. 


..An explosion occurred on Saturday even- 
ing, Sept. 29th, at the California Powder 
Works, Stege’s Station, the scene of several 
recent disasters. Forty Chinese, out of a work- 
ing force of forty-two, were killed. 


.. The fifty-second annual fair of the Ameri- 
can Institute was opened to the puvlic in New 
York yesterday afternoon. Mayor Edson de- 
livered the opening address, 


.-The boiler of a steam tug at Albany ex- 
ploded on Friday morning, last week, with great 
violence, killing three men and seriously injur- 
ing several others, 

. There was one new case of yellow fever at 
Pensacola, Fla., on Monday, Oct. 1st. 


FOREIGN. 

..- After the acceptance by King Alphonso of 
the colonelcy of an Uhlan regiment, which was 
conferred upon him by the Emperor of Ger- 
many, the Paris journals exhibited much ill- 
feeling toward him. When, therefore, the King 
arrived in Paris from Brussels, on Saturday last, 
the populace could not be restrained from hiss- 
ing and shouting ‘‘ Down with the Uhlan King!” 
The clamor was continued during the escort of 
the King to the Spanish Embassy by President 
Grévy and his ministers. Many arrests were 
made. On the following day President Grévy 
apologized to King Alphonso for the hostile 
demonstrations of the French mob. He in- 
vited the King to a banquet at the Palace of the 
Elysée in the evening. The King stated his 
belief that the mob did not express the senti- 
ments of the French people. The newspapers in 
Paris published editorials condemning the man- 
ner in which the King was received by the popu- 
lace. The King’s reception in Paris created a 
painfal impression in Madrid, and much indig- 
nation is expressed in political circles. The 
Correspondencia says the Government is greatly 
concerned by the want of energy shown by the 
French Cabinet. The conduct of the French 
Government will oblige Spain to enter into a dip- 
lomatic correspondence with France. It is 
rumored that the Government is disposed to 
advise the King to return to Spain forthwith, if 
the demonstrations are continued. 

....The Germania Monument was unveiled 
last week (Wednesday) at Niederwald, on the 
east bank of the River Rhine, in the presence of 
a great crowd of persons, who came from all 
parts of the Empire. Besides the Emperor, the 
German Princes, the Princesses, the Mayors of 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck, and nearly 
every prominent person connected with the mil- 
itary and civic government were present. Each 
division of the German army was represented. 
About 15,000 members of the Krieger Verein, 
10,000 members of various singing societies, and 
8,000 Turners were in attendance, All the Ger- 
man Sovereigns and Princes assembled before 
the monument, and the ceremonies proceeded in 
accordance with the program. The villages and 
castles along the Rhine were illuminated in the 
evening, and bonfires and blue-lights were 
burned on all the hights. The total cost of the 
statue was over 1,000,000 marks. The inserip; 
tion upon it says: ‘In memory of the unani- 
mous and victorious rising of the German Peo- 





ple, and the re-establishment of the German 
Euapire—1870-1871." 





....-The Tonquin negotiations are still un- 
settled, the terms of China not being acceptable. 
China claims both banks of the Red River, with 
the neutral zone southward. The French Gov- 
ernment has declared that it cannot accept these 
terms, bacause by doing so it would lose all the 
fruits of its expedition, obtaining neither the 
delta, the Red River, the rich mining districts of 
Tonquin, nor a monopoly of the trade with the 
southwestern provinces of China. The native 
troops, known as the ‘‘ Black Flags,” have aban- 
doned their position and retired to the left bank 
of the Red River. The retreat is explained by 
the fact that since the signing of the Franco- 
Annam treaty the King of Annam has ceased to 
send subsidies. The latest dispatches from 
Ha-Noi state that Colonel Bichot started on 
September 17th with two battalions of troops to 
reconnoitre the country abandoned by the Blaek 
Flags, and demolish their defenses. He will re- 
turn to Ha- Noi by the left bank of the river. 


....In connection with the recent numerous 
arrests of Russian army officers implicated in 
Nihilist plots, a large depot has been discovered 
at Charkoff, containing arms, gunpowder, dyna- 
mite bombs and printing apparatus, Details of 
the recent anti-Jewish rioting at Nowomoskowsk, 
in the province of Jekaterinoslav, have been 
received, Only a synagogue and three Jewish 
houses escaped demolition, and 200 familics were 
rendered homeless, Order was restored after 
five rioters had been killed and 80 arrested. The 
trouble originated in the discovery that a Russian 
Church had been plundered, which act was 
attributed to the Jews. 


. It is reported that the Russian Govern- 
ment will issue a note to the European Powers, 
taking exception to the recent changes in the 
Government of Bulgaria, by which Prince Alex- 
ander removed the Russian Ministers, Generals 
Sobeloff and Kaulbars, and placed M. Zankoff, a 
Liberal, at the head of his Cabinet. The Porte, on 
the other hand, is said to be preparing a circular 
to the Powers, declaring that, if Bulgaria lapses 
into a state of anarchy, Turkey will exercise her 
right of suzerainty in that country for the 
restoration of order. 


.. The Hungarian Diet opened its sessions on 
Friday, September 28th. Herr Tisza, the Prime 
Minister, at a meeting of his supporters, an- 
nounced that a conciliatory course will be 
adopted toward Croatia, now that the authority 
of the Government has been fully vindicated 
there. The Croatian members of the Reichsrath, 
however, declare that they will not take their 
seats in that body until the constitutional 
administration of the Government is reinstated 
in Croatia. 


...-Mr, Bradlaugh has addressed a letter to 
Sir Stafford Northcote, in which he declares that 
he will again demand his seat in the House of 
Commons on the reassembling of Parliament, 
and charges Sir Stafford Northcote with causing 
all the mischief that has grown out of the con- 
tinued violation of his (Mr. Bradlaugh’s) rights, 


..Asa counter demonstration to the un- 
veiling of the statue of Germania on the Rhine 
by the Germans, a crowd of Parisians assembled 
on the same afternoon around the statue of 
“Strasbourg,” in the Place de la Concorde, and 
indulged in patriotic cries. The demonstration 
passed off without any disorder. 


..There have been riotous demonstrations 
by Orangemen in Ireland during the past week. 
Meetings of Parnellites were prevented. It was 
even reported that Mr, Parnell had been shot, 


-a@rumor afterward denied. The Police of Cork 


made a seizure of arms and ammunition. 
are feared at Omagh. 


. The examination of O’Donnell, the 
murderer of James Carey, was concluded at the 
Bow Street Court, London, last Friday ; and in 
view of the evidence submitted the prisoner was 
ordered to stand committed for trial at the 
next session of the Central Criminal Court. 


Riots 


.. The official report of the fatalities conse- 
quent upon the late earthquake on the Island of 
Ischia states that 1,990 persons were killed and 
874 injured. 


...-A secret session of the National Land 
League Convention was held at Leeds, England, 
on Saturday, Sept. 29th, and Thomas Power 
O’Connor, M.P., was elected President, 


..Another great fire has occurred in Con- 
stantinople. It was in the Kadi Keni quarter of 
the city. Three hundred houses were destroyed. 


...-A barrel of gunpowder exploded in 
Villena, Spain, on Friday of last week, killing 
fifteen pérsons and injuring six others, 
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ONE TRIAL is sufficient to convince the 
most skeptical of the invaluable and unfailing 
efficacy of Madame Zadoc Porter's Ourative 
Balsam tor the eure of Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, Shortness of Breathing, Asthma, Difii- 
culty of Breathing, Huskiness,:Tickling in the. 
Throat, etc, Has been in use over forty yéars 
Price, 25, 50, and 7% cents per 
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THE REV. W. H. H. MURRAY’S RE- 
TURN, 

Iy may have been questionable taste 
which led the late William M. Baker to 
caricature the Rev. W. H. H. Murray, un- 
der the designation of ‘His Majesty My- 
self”; but tuere was enough justice in 
the caricature to make it recognizable. He 
left the pulpit five years ago with a vale- 
dictory which showed that he had no 
decent sense of the purpose of the Chris- 
tian ministry, or of the Church itself. All he 
seemed to have in view was personal consid- 
erations. He had suffered personally; and 
he was incignant and would shake off the 
profession and its responsibilties. The 
‘* Myself” looked bigger iu that valedictory 
than humanity and God combined. So he 
hid himself away, in London or in Texas, 
separated from his wife, his name only 
emerging now and then connected with an 
unhappy story which no one wished to be- 
lieve, but» which n6 one contradicted, or 
with less compromising reports of financial 
failure. 

Now Mr. Murray returns to the light. 
Last Sunday he délivered a lecture in this 
city o@/** Christiahity versus Theology.” It 
t he ha@ got new light during h's 
n he boasted of his un- 
© soundness. He had his eccen- 
‘tidy were not in his theology. 
Nowyhe sayy tliat “ ti question thrust itself 
upon him at ‘his'study door whether what 
was put forth ax the Word of God was right 
or'wrong.” ‘The-opportunity to consider it 
came, he saye, Give-Youry.ago, when he lets | 
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the ministry.” That is most marvelous. 
What was his ministerial study for but to 
consider all questions about the Word of 
God? How comes it that the opportunity 
to consider it came only when he locked his 
study door and went to manufacturing 
buck-boards? Do buck-boards give a better 
impulse than books to Bible study? Cur- 
rent rumor must be far out of the way if he 
has put himsclf during these five years into 
very happy or reverent conditions for study- 
ing the question ‘whether what is put 
forth as the Word of Ged is right or 
wrong.” Surely, if that is what he has 
been devoting himself to, our Boston Con- 
gregational contemporary was hasty in sug- 
gesting that Park Street Church was guilty 
in not taking proceedings looking to the 
discipline of its late pastor. 

But let us see what Mr. Murray has 
learned since he closed his study door. He 
has found, he says, ‘‘that the thoughts of 
Jesus, taught so sweetly on the Mount, were 
written years before the birth of the found- 
ling boy Moses.” Where has Mr. Murray 
found that? Will he please to specify? 
What Egyptian Book of the Dead, what 
Chaldean penitential psalm, what Veda, 
what Institujes of Manu has he discov- 
ered whichcontains the substance of the 
Sermon on the Mount written years b. ‘ore 
that foundling’s birth? We would like 
to have him copy off those pure, ethical 
teachings of a prehistoric monotheism. 

It is over the field of Bible history, how- 
ever, that Mr. Murray takes his happiest 
flight. ** Races,” he tells us, ** lived on the 
earth « hundred thousand years before 
Moses.” Ilow do you know, Mr. Murray? 
Butthat is nothing to Mr. Murray's knowl- 
edge. ‘Thus reads the report of lis lecture: 

* Mr. Murray coumeraies afew things which 

Ubristian theology asked him to believe. Firat, 
that it was only six thousand years since the 
world was created, HH» found that for ten thou- 
sand times six thousand years human beings had 
existed on the earth.” 
That wilde, We do nol heed ww go on 
to Mr. Murray's Secondly wud Thirdly. 
Whatever he may say further, whether true 
or talse, is not the word of thinker or 
scholar. Ten thousand times six thousand 
is sixty million years. There is absolutely 
no geological evidence that man has existed 
ou the earth sixty million years, nor six 
million, nor ove million. Geology hus yet 
found no measuring stick of past duration, 
It dare not say that man has existed a mil- 
lion years or a tenth of it, or a twentieth of 
it. ‘The most it dares to say is that man ex- 
isted in the time of certain drifts accom- 
panying the breaking up of the last ice 
period; but it is a daring geologist that is 
certain it was twenty or ten thousand years 
ago. Human history, we know, does not 
go back more than eight thousand years at 
the furthest. The mun who talks millions 
talks moonshine. 

The evidence that Mr. Murray draws out 
of his own inner consciousness his denial of 
Scripture is seen in his treatment of the 
Creation story. He has chaneed to read 
enough of fugitive literature to know that 


it is asserted by many that Moses wrote but ° 


asmall part of the Pentateuch. He does 
not happen to know what parts of the Pen- 
tateuch are ascribed to Moses or denied to 
him. So at haphazard he takes the story 
of the Creation, and tells us that doubtless 
Moses wrote that down from the teachings 
of the old Egyptian priests. ‘*No doubt 
he wrote a narrative of the Creation as 
it had been handed down tohim.” Now 
this shows strange ignorance of current 
criticism. The critics with whom Mr. Mur- 
ray is trying to train would have told him 
a very different story about the origin and 
date of the Genesis cosmugony. 

We are willing and glad to pay very 
serious attention to serivus discussions of 
Scripture, called out by an honest search 
after the truth. Men of scholarship and 
faith, as wellas of unfaith, have very dif- 
ferent ways of treating and explaining such 
things as the biblical account of the Gar- 
den of Eden, the longevity of the patriarchs, 
and the Deluge. Tuese are proper subjects 
of investigation untrameled by theological 
prepossessions. But we do not care to listen 
to what Mr. Murray has to say on the sub- 
ject. He announces a lecture next Sunday 
on the Americau divorce question, a sub- 
ject to which it is safe to say that he ought 
#® have gives much tore thought, 





GOVERNOR en LET- 





Tue recent letter of Ex-Governor Cham- 
berlain to Mr. Dezendorf, of Virginia, con- 
tains a series of sharp and well-stated rea- 
sons why the Republicans of that state and, 
indeed, the Republican Party throughout 
the country, should abjureali political affili- 
ation with Senator Mahone and his Read- 
juster party. The senator is not a Repub- 
lican, and does not profess tobe. The same 
is true of the party, so far as the Demo- 
cratic element in it is concerned, that 
accepts and follows him as its political high 
priest. Senator Mahone is the father of 
this party and its chief manager. It is sim- 
ply an incarnation of his purposes and 
principles. 

The party in its origin undertook to per- 
pef@ate, and by its success did perpetrate, 
one of the most outrageous swindles of 
modern times. The legislature of Virginia 
in 1871 passed an act for funding the debt 
of that state, providing that the creditors 
upon the surrender of their bonds should 
receive two-thirds of the amount in pew 
bonds bearing a stipulated rate of interest 
and declaring that the matured coupons of 
the new bonds should be receivable for all 
taxes and other demands due to the state. 
The creditors accepted the proposition and 
surrendered some $30,000,000 of old bonds, 
and received in lieu thereof some #20,000,- 
000 of new bonds. This was « solemn con- 
tract between the parties, legally made and 
of binding obligation. Now, the funda- 
mental idea of the Readjuster party of Vir- 
ginia, in its origin, was the repudiation of 
this contract; and as soon as it came into 
power it did repudiate the contract, passing 
what is known as the * coupon-killing” 
already 
on 4 new basis; 
conseat of the creditors 
and to their serious dumage, utterly and 
absolutely ignoring their rights as founded 
ou contract, aud doing so by a species of 
hypocrisy and triekery which shows the 
leaders of the party to be adepts iu the per- 
petration of fraud. 

The facts connected with the perpetra- 
tion and continuance of this fraud are suffi- 
clent to settle the question that Republic- 
ans in Virginia, and everywhere elze, should 
neither seek nor accept any alliance with 
Senator Mahone’s Readjuster party. They 
cannot do so without participating in its 
rascality. It ean render to them no service 
which will be an equivalent for the cost of 
the alliance. The fact that Senator Ma- 
hone’s vote has been given with the Repub- 
licans in the Senate, and that the same 
service may again be needed, furnishes but 
a sorry reason why the Republican Party 
should condone his repudiation rascalities 
and enter into a virtual alliance with them, 
If the party cannot succeed without this 
sort of help, then let it fail. We do not 
certainly know that President Arthur has 
any quid pro quo understanding with the 
repudiating Senator, by which each agrees 
to give and take; but we do know that if 
any such virtual bargain exists, the Presi- 
dent has not only soiled the dignity of his 
office and of his own person as its incum- 
bent, but has also made a bargain which 
the people will not ratify, as he will find 
out in due season. The voters of the Re- 
publican Party are not going sub silentio to 
pass by Mahone repudiation, in order to 
obtain his help in keeping the Bourbon 
Democrats out of power in Virginia, or in 
winning the next presidential election. ‘I'he 
cost of the service is greater than honest 
men will pay. 

Senator Mahone, moreover, embodies in 
himself the theory of unscrupulous and 
proscriptive political ‘* bossism” in its very 
worst form. He is, in both theory and pr:c- 
tice, the open and undisguised enemy of 
Civil Service Reform. He believes in politi- 
cal assessments. He uses the spoils of 
office for party purposes. He is selfish and 
self-seeking to the last degree. No party 
was ever guided by a more thoroughly cor- 
rupt leader, Moral considerations are not 
in order in his system of political tactics. 
He himself is the center and soul of all his 
plans. Mahoneism is the incarnation of 


acl, und proposing to fund the 
funded debt of the 
thus, without the 


stale 


|principles so base, so violative of public 


honor; and so demoralizing that nothing 
can well be more certain ihan that the sys- 
tem can run but a short race. The Repub- 
ican Party would be simply.a fool, to say. 





nothing about. conscience, to load itself 
down with the infamies of this abominable 
system, on the theory of any supposed tem- 
porary benefits to accrue therefrom. 

But have not Senator Mahone and his 
Readjuster party taken strong ground in 
favor of Negro rights in Virginia? Yes, 
they have; and if this were a fair specimen 
of the Senator and his party, we should 
speak of them with unmingled praise, 
provided the service was founded on just 
principles. The truth, however, is that the 
Senator wanted the Negro vote in order to 
carry out his repudiation scheme; and, as 
the means of getting it, he professed tu be 
the friend of the Negro. This is all there is 
in his zeal for Negro rights. His history 
shows that he would sacrifice those rights 
at any moment if it were his interest to do 
so. ‘On this question he is a mere politician, 
calculating the losses and gains of his own 
attitude, and caring nothing about the 
Negro any further than he can use him to 
serve his own purposes. We can under- 
stand how he has succeeded in obtaining a 
very considerable following among the 
colored people; and we equally under- 
stand that he has grossly prostituted 
their consciences, and led them to in- 
dorse and support iniquities which they 
ought to have rejected and scorned. Le 
has paid them and can pay them no equiva- 
lent for the immorality and corruption 
which, in following him, they have been 
called on to support, It is true of a Negro 
as it is of a white man that it is not best to 
do evil that good may come. We believe, 
if the whole colored vote in Virginia were 
withdrawn from the Readjuster party, and 
given in support of a distinctively Republi- 
ean ticket, that it would in the end be 
better for the colored people. They could 
thereby absolve themselves from al] respon- 
sible connection with outrageous fraud and 
wrong, aud put an end to the leadership of 
aman whom no party can follow, except to 
its own injury. Our advice to the colored 
people of Virginia is to dismiss Senator Ma- 
hone and his Keadjuster coadjutors from 
their service, and take their chances for the 
future in keeping a good conscience, being 
honest and doing right. 


-_ 


IN RE SUNTINGTON PRESBY- 
TERY. 


Tuk Presbytery of Huntingdon have put 
forth a semi-official defense, which will be 
found in the presen. number of Tne INpE- 
PENDENT. It comes from the Rev. D. K. 
Freeman, pastor (for the last year or so) of 
the Presbyterian church in iuntingdon. 
We observe that the name of Mr. Dorris, 
the elder upon the committee of piosecu- 
tion in the case of the Rev. J. W. White, of 
Milroy, is also registered from Huntingdon. 
It is hardly an improper presumption then, 
that Mr. Dorris is an important person in 
the Rev. Mr. Freeman’s church. The infer- 
ence points that way. 

Mr. Freeman defends his Presbytery on 
the ground that they had a painful duty, 
which they tried to perform conscientious- 
ly. His article consists of an attempt to 
slur THe INDEPENDENT, another attempt to 
make out Mr. White to be a Swedenborgian, 
and a third attempt to put the Presbytery 
right on the record respecting the revival 
of the defunct issue between Old School 
and New School. We shall attend to these 
in their order, setting aside his discourtecus 
remarks respecting Tur INDEPENDENT, 
which, as will be seen, we have printed in 
full. 

Nothing in the record of Mr. White’s 
trial shows that the accused was under 
fire for holding Swedenborgian views. if 
the Presbytery had, at that time, perused 
the works of Mr. Chauncey Giles, they cer- 
tainly did not display their knowledge. And 
perhaps it may not have occurred to Mr. 
Freeman that truth can be fuund even in 
Swedenborgianism, and that Swedenborg 
himself was always in the orthodox com- 
munion, and upheld with the greatest in- 
tensity, the honor of Christ. He attached 
to the merits and to the representative char- 
acter of Jesus Christ the same high value 
that the best modern biblical the- 
ologians have always given to them. 
Mr. Freeman simply reveals, therefore, 
that the Presbytery tried Mr. White in a 
prejudiced frame of mind, having heard 
that he was a ‘‘ Swedenborgian,” and being 


anxious to expurgate him without knowing 
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precisely whether Swedenborg was “ ortho- 
dox” on these points of atonement and res- 
urrection. Therein the Presbytery did 
even more gravely err than we had sup- 
posed, and their character for fairness has 
sunk proportionately in our esteem. 

Mr. Freeman raises his hands in pious 
horror that we should think of the Presby- 
tery of Huntingdon as being anything but 
loyal to the Reunion. Suppose we take the 
facts which Mr. Freeman is too fresh to 
the region to have known or gathered, but 
which are on record when he wishes to see 
them. 

In the Genera! Assembly of 1868 (O. 8.) 
the delegates of this Huntingdon Presby- 
tery were Ministers: R. M. Wallace, 8. J. 
Millikin; Hiders: D. W. Woods, 8. T. 
Thompson. A protest, of 58 members of 
that assembly, was offered against the pro- 
pesed Reunion. It was signed by every 
delegute from Huntingdon Presbytery (Min- 
utes, O. 5. 1868 pp. 596, 661). In the re- 
port on the first vote of the Presbyteries 
(Min. 1869, O. 8. pp. 947, 948) this Presby- 
tery is named among the 43 who rejected the 
basis ‘*as a whole,” and who expressed a 
desire to ‘** unite upon the Standards” if it 
was done at all. It is quite clear, from the 
connection of this action with the previous 
protest, that the Standards were expected 
tobe received and held in the Protestcr’s 
sense. That is to say, the Huntingdon 
Presbytery would take in the New School 
men if they would qualify as to othodoxy. 
Therefore, the Presbytery of Hnntingdon, 
when it finally voted for Reunion (1869; 
see Minutes, 1870) voted for its own under- 
standing of the basis, and has never ceased 
to set up its original standard of belief. 
Therefore it disregarded the ‘‘ Concurrent 
Declarations” und failed to recognize the 
liberty. involved in the Confession of Faith 
‘‘continuing” to be sincerely received and 
adopted in the Reunited Church. This 
shows how, completely and upon their own 
verdict, the Presbytery have been in delib- 
erate ignorance as to New School ideas. 

If Mr. Freeman will take ‘* Moore’s Di- 
yest,” he will find the Auvurn Declaration 
(which even he will admit to be a ‘‘ staad- 
ard’”’) quite emphatic upon the Atonement, 
and upon Mr. White’s side of it, too. The 
Highth Error (p. 230) is the same as that 
charged upon Mr. White: ‘* That ‘the suf- 
ferings and death of Christ were not truly 
vicarious and penal, but symboiical, govern- 
mental and instructive only.” If the Pres- 
bytery of Huntingdon can be supposed to 
take a patieat and prayerful view of their 
present situation, and if our subscribers 
in that region can be trusted to follow us 
upon the facts, rather than Mr. Freeman in 
his high-sounding repudiation, we would 
ask them to read the reply to this ‘ error.” 
Here it is: 

“ True Doctrine, The sufferings and death of 
Christ were not symbolical, governmental, and 
instructive only, but were truly vicarious—i. e., 
a substitute for the punishment due to tzans- 
gressors. And while Christ did nol suffer the 
literal penally of the law [these are our italics), 
involving remorse of conscience and the pains 
of Hell, he did offer a sacrifice which infinite wis- 
dom saw to be a full equivalent, And by virtue 
of this atonement overtures of mercy are sin- 
cerely made to the race, and salvation secured 
to all who believe.” 

That this is Mr. White’s doctrine, whether 
Swedenborg additionally held it or not, is 
exceedingly plain. That it is stated by the 
Presbytery to have no place under the 
Presbyterian Standards, is also exceedingly 
plain. And that, in this manner, the Pres- 
bytery of Huntingdon has deliberately re- 
vived the old issue of heresy against the 
New School theology, isso very addition- 
ally plain that we are even tempted to 
think that Mr. Freeman may see it himself. 

When it comes to the resurrection body, 
Mr. Freeman strikes on the hard rock of a 
catechism answer, and goes to pieces among 
the deceptive ‘‘ proofs” which have encum- 
bered those venerable pages rather more than 
they have helped the doctrines printed above 
them. It is enough for us to add—and with 
this we dismiss Mr. Freeman to his exege- 
tical studies—that the texts which he 
quotes are farmore on Mr. White’s side 

than his own. If Huntingdoa Presbytery 
is truly such a heaven below, and if its pure 
precincts embrace only natures which can 
afford to be raised up materially, as they are 
at present, we have solved the old problem 
of the location of. Eden, and we .caenzew 


safely declare ourselves convinced that it 
liesin and about the head-waters of the 
very blue Juniata. 


THE CHURCH-BELL NUISANCE. 


Tue Albany Law Journal takes occasion 
to comment on the remarks of the New 
York Tribune in regard to the recent agita- 
tion in this city against church-bells. The 
question involved was whether the ringing 
of church-bells may be a nuisance to 
the adjacent neighborhood, and may fer 
this reason be stopped altogether by a court 
of justice, or put under such restrictions as 
the court shall think reasonable, so as to 
correct the nuisance element in the case. 
The Journal thinks that such is the fact, 
and that on this ground the courts may and 
should, in a proper case in which the fact 
is shown to exist, interpose their power to 
abate the nuisance. This is common sense, 
as well as good law. 

The fact that churches, and not factories, 
create the nuisance by the ringing of their 
bells, makes no difference with the nuisance 
itself, and gives no exemption or immunity 
which would not equally exist if the nui- 
sance were caused by a factory. The inci- 
dvatal relation of the church-bell to religious 
worship has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. If areligious congregation were so 
to conduct its worship as by the tumult and 
noise greatly to disturb a whole neighbor- 
hood or a part of the same, there would be 
no doubt that courts of justice might stop 
such a method of worship, and require the 
worship to be performed in a way that does 
not involve this inconvenience to others, 
This would be no invasion of the religious 
rights of the worshiper, since he has no 
right to exercise these rights in a way that 
makes the exereise a nuisance to others. 
The ringing of bells for church purposes, 
or for any other purposes, stands on pre- 
cisely the same ground. 





The courts have so regarded the matter, 
and when the question has come before 
them, have so ruled. The Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, in 1882, passed upon the 
question whether the ringing of a large 
factory bell before half-past six o’clock in 
the morning was a nuisance to the parties 
complaining thereof, and, upon evidence 
showing the fact, ordered the ringing at so 
early an hour to be discontinued, since it 
was to them an unsea-onable and unrea- 
sonable disturbance of the hours of sleep. 
The court said in this case: ‘‘ Noise which 
constitutes an annoyance to a person of 
ordinary sensibility to sound, such as ma- 
terially to interfere with the ordinary com- 
fort of life and impair the reasonable en- 
jovment of his habitation, is a nuisance as 
to hii.” 

The Philadelphia Court of Common 

Pleas, in 1877, put St. Mark’s Church in 
that city under the restraint of an injune- 
tion, upon the petition of certain parties, 
who complained of the ringing and chim- 
ing of its bells as a nuisance. Judge Hare, 
in giving his opinion in this case, said: 
‘*The conclusion to which we are brought 
by a review of the testimony is that, from 
the level at which the bells of St. Mark’s 
Church are hung, and from their proximity 
to surrounding buildings, and it may be 
from other circumstances which are not ac- 
curately known or determined, they cannot 
be chimed or rung without causing an an- 
noyance to the dwellers in the neighbor- 
hood, which, in the case of some of them, 
who stand most in need of care, amounts 
to a serious injury, anc should counse- 
quently be abated by an injunction.” An 
injunction was granted to this effect, re- 
ducing the chiming to two minutes on Sun- 
day at half an hour before service, allow- 
ing the smallest bell to be rung five 
minutes just before service, and enjoining 
the ringing at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 
The Pilgrim Congregational Church in 
St. Louis was, in July last, enjoined from 
the ringing of the church chimes be- 
tween the hours of nine o’clock in theeven- 
ing and seven o’clockin the morning. 

These cases illustrate the principle which 
courts adopt and apply in disposing of the 
church-bell nuisance. Pructically church- 
bells are of but little if any use in modern 
times, especially in cities, and might as 
well,fora rule, be dispensed with altogether. 





Phe time of: church ‘services is fixed by es 


tablished usages in each congregation; and 

this time. is known to all the people, with-/ 
out the ringing of a bell to give them notice 

of it. Be this, howeVer, as it may, churches 

have no right to use their bells on Sundays, 

or on any other day, in a way that, by rea- 

son of the sound, so disturbs the neighbor- 

hood as to make them a nuisance to the’ 
dwellers therein, orto any portion of them. 

This is settled law in this country and 
founded in good reason. The sacred asso- 
ciations connected with the ‘‘church-going 
bell” referred to by The Tribune, and the 
tolling of church bells at funerals furnishes 
no reason why they should be permitted to 

be so used as to be a nuisance to the neigh- 
borhood. That they may become such is a 
matter of fact; and when they aresuch the 
nuisance should be abated, just as would be 
done in case of any other nuisance. 


<——__—_ —— 


THE POPE’S APPEAL TO HISTORY. 


Tue appeal which Pope Leo XIII makes 
to history is honorable to him, As weread 
it we scem to hear an intelligent scholar of 
the present century speaking to other 
scholars. We find in it, as we have found 
in every other utterance of this best and 
wisest of the Popes of our century, no rea- 
son to modify the opinion we had occasion 
to form when he ascended his chair, that 
an honest, intelligent, progressive Chris- 
tian statesman had taken the place of a 
self-willed, impracticable old man, whose 
term, longer than Peter’s, had done more 
to weaken the faith of his spiritual children 
than that of any other Pope since the 
Popes first claimed the primacy. Pius 1X 
made every government of Catholic Chris- 
tian his foe, and saw a surge of unbelief 
flow over the provinces of the Faith, which 
overwhelmed the nations which Protes- 
tantism had never invaded. It was a hard 
task inherited by his successor to recover 
the good-will of Catholic and Protestant 
nations. It was a work of years. It now 
looks as if it might be achieved. 

The letter of the Pope is a very engaging 
document. There is in it no pomposity, no 
invective. It is addressed to scholars, as if 
from one who was himself a scholar, and 
who had forgotten that he was the depos- 
itary of the faith. He forgets the infallibility 
with which he might lay down an article of 
faith, and argues to us just as Paul argued 
to the Corinthians, as if he did not possess 
the authority of inspiration. His letter is 
written in the dialect of this year’s think- 
ing. It might be an editorial in this week’s 
paper. 

He appeals to history; and to history he 
must go and we must go. The great Catholic 
historian, Dr. Déllinger, said, a few weeks 
ago: 

“That vessel will best glide in peace and 

security over the ocean’s billows which is not too 
heavily laden with tne burden of its past and 
with the memories of great guilt that drag it 
back from its course. Among the reefs and cliffs 
on which even a three-master may be broken is 
the Rock of History.” 
If the papacy has, on the whole, been a 
benefit to Italy and to the world, then 
history will show it. If Protestantism has 
been a curse, intellectual and moral, to the 
world, then history will show it. Both 
must bear the verdict. For the appeal is a 
wider one than Leo makes. It is not the 
attacks of Protestants which have given 
rise to his letter, but of Italian Catholics or 
Italian unbelievers. He confesses that 
Protestants and foreigners have dealt more 
fairly by the Papacy than have Italians. It 
is they whom he sends to the bar of 
history, though it is not they only who will 
claim the right to go. 

The line of argument which the Pope 
points out to those who shall study the 
history deposited in’ the shelves of the 
Vatican is mostly familiar. He tells of the 
confessedly great benefits which the Papacy 
has conferred upon Italy. He indulges ina 

just pride on the dignity with which it 
stood, the center of the new civilization, 
which retained what was good of the old in 
the days when the Roman Empire fell be- 
fore barbarian conquerors. Out of the 
Papacy then crystallized the elements of 
order or law.” The Papacy and the cloister 
then preserved literature and the arts. He 
reminds his Italian foes how the successive 
Popes mustered the forces which kept the 
Turk from overrunning , Italy, and all 





Europe, and: how it aided, or consolidated 





/Athe young republics of Italy. He bids them 


not to forget that the Popes had no small 
share in that Renaissance of which Rome 
was the center, and under which it again 
became the first city of the world. Of 
what has sirce occurred he has scarce a 
word to say, except to hint at the resistance 
made by the Pontiff to Napoleon. 
Doubtless, by judicious selection, an ex- 
cellent case can be made for the Papacy. 
There have admirable statesmen occupied the 
chair, as is also the case now. Yet it would 
be difficult to prove that the temporal power 
of the Pope, restored by the Congress of 
Vienna, has been such an advantage to the 
world in the nineteenth century as it was 
in the sixth. The historians whom the 
Pope now sends to the treasury of the 
Vatican may explode the myth of Pope 
Joan, but will find it harder to clear the 
character of Cesar Borgia, or to make a 
Christian out of Leo X, or to explain away 
the papal approval of the massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew. But history is the true 
court uf appeal. If the Papacy cannot 
endure that appeal it must fall. The Pope 
shows confidence and courage in making it. 
But it does not encourage that confidence 
to get simultaneously with the Pope's letter 
the announcement that the congregation of 
the Index Expurgatorius has forbidden all 
the faithful to read certain valuable histori- 
cal books. 


Mie i a 
Editorial Dotes 
° 

We have had a week or two. of excitement in 
the newspaper world, First The Times of this 
city suddenly dropped its price from four cents 
to two, the Intter being the price of The Sun, 
® paper of only half its size, Then followed The 
Tribune, which, however, only came down to 
three cents. Then The Herald fe'l from three to 
two cents. Similar reductions are reported as 
imminent in other cities, What it means is not 
easy to nee, unless it be an effort to crush out one 
of the many rivals, Four cents is not a large 
price for saeh a paper as The Times or The Tri- 
bune. It ia difficult to see how it can be afforded 
for three, It requires a large faith to expect to 
find anything but loss in such @ large eight-pago 
paper sold for two cents. We know how hard it 
is when a reduction is once made to raise the 
prive again; but we should not be surprised if 
this extreme reduction were not permanent. The 
public, however, is pleased, even if the newsmen 
growl. Thedaily newspaper of New York is the 
cheapest commodity offered in all this mart. 
We see no pres nt ign that these great papers, 
in reducing their price, have cheapened the qual- 
ity of their product. They have our congratula- 
tions on their courage, and our best hopes for 
their success, and our special hope that the com- 
petition may not be so severe that any of them 
will be crushed by it. 








Tis week one mure step is taken toward uni- 
form cheap postage. We welcome every step, 
and are coutent with none as yet. The post- 
card rate and the circular rate have touched 
bottom. They are one cent, But it costs not a 
bit more to send a letter than it does to send a 
circular or a postcard. The letter rate must 
come down also to one cent; and then we shall 
have peace on this subject. It may not pay im- 
mediately, but neither did the twelve and a half 
cent nor the three cent rate pay for a long while. 
We do not need to wait till the postal system 
pays its way. We can afford just a little to dis- 
count and to encourage the future. But in our 
pleasure at two cent postage we will not stop 
longer to complain that the reduction was not 
down to the proper figure. If our congressmen 
are statesmen they will have larger postal ques- 
tions to consider this Winter. How long shall 
the United States lag behind England, France, 
Belgium and Germany in the accommodations 
which it gives to its people? How long before 
the Government shall consent to send letters by 
telegraph as well as by railroad? How long be- 
fore we shall have the postal savings bank, where 
the poorest can put their earnings in safety? 
How long before we shall have the advantages of 
the parcels post? We have asked too many 
questions, They have to wait till our Civil- 
Service System is perfected. If we have another 
Republican administration, whose chiefs care for 
the reform, it will be settled beyond chance of 
overthrow ; and then it will be safe to inaugurate 
improvements which will increase the number of 
our civil servants, 





Tm will be a month of public meetings. The 
American Board holds its session in Detroit this 
week, and will hear the reports from the depu- 
tations to the Armenian mission. Then will 
follow the Congregational Triennial Council in 
Concord, N. H,, which has nothing arranged to 
do, and which it may be devoutly hoped will 
find ne ecclesiastical business todo. We believe 
two or ‘three committeds are. td report, not one of 
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them of the least importance, unless it be that on 
the recognition of acting pastors not installed. 
There is a great deal of complaint of Dr. Quimt, 
that he has not got up a big program. Doubt- 
less he ought not to have left till the last moment 
the announcements of the session; but it may 
be well to let one meeting be left to its members 
to get up its program and run it, The Concord 
session of the Congregational Council ought to 
be after Dr, Leonard W. Bacon’s heart, Per- 
haps some one will ask whether three years was 
not enough time in which the Committee on 
Creed and Catechism might prepare their drafts, 
which they were to submit, not to the Council 
in this session, but to the public for discussion. 
We would like to see their reports. Then there 
is the Protestant Episcopal Triennial Conven- 
tion, which has on band the heavy task of dis- 
cussing the proposed new Praycr Book, which 
thus far meets with much praise. The anniver- 
sary of the American Missionary Association in 
Brooklyn closes the month, with its discussion of 
work among the Indians and among whites and 
blacks in the South. Possibly the question will 
come up how many societies are to do this work, 

and how they can best keep out of each other's 
way. Monte) SS 

A worp furtheron the charge of Swedenborg- 

ianism, brought by our correspondent, Mr. Free- 
man, this week against Mr. White of the Hunt- 
ingdon Presbytery. If, in this matter Mr. 
White violated any law of the Church, why was 
it not charged against him at the proper time? 
This is not a new development of the case. At 
its June meeting Presbytery appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the charges of Common 

Fame against the Rev. J. W. White and report to 
Presbytery. Two of these charges were these: 

8d. With discouraging the circulation and 

teaching of the Shorter Catechism in the 

Babbath-school and among his people. 4th. 

With circulating and encouraging the cir- 

culation of books and tracts and other writ- 
ings teaching the doctrines of Swedenborg, 

That committee consisted of the Rev. Robert 
Hamill, the Rev. J. J. Coale and Elder Wm. 

Dorris, one of Mr. Freeman's session. They went 
to Milroy, July 18th, where Mr. White received 

them, and referred them to his people. They spent 

that evening and the next day going from house 

to house and questioning the people. Mr. Dorris 

made copious notes of all the committee could 
draw out of the people by plying them with 
questions. The result was they did not get one 

word from any person touching Mr. White's 
character but what was commendatory, and the 
committee, in formulating charges (a work they 

were not appointed te do, but they did it from 
their good will to the work), dropped the charges 
about the catechism and circulation of Sweden- 
borgian writings and substituted others in their 
place. Why did they do this? And why at this 
late hour bring forward these charges which 
were investigated and dropped, and without trial 
or evidence publish them to the world as true? 
If this is justice, itis indeed “ not an attribute 
of God.” What were the facts? As to the cate- 
chism, the church had two Sunday-schools, one 
at Milroy, one at Segleville. The catechism was 
taught in the Seglevitle school up till the meeting 
of Presbytery. It was taught by the superintend- 

ent, Mr. Hoopes, in the Milroy school, up till 

about two years ago. As he was a Quaker by 

birth and education he insisted on the moral 
element in salvation more than some others, In 

teaching the catechism he would sometimes 
warn the teachers and scholars against too much 

reliance on the judicial way of salvation as it 
appeared to him to be taught in the catechism, 

and he would remind them that the cate- 
chism is the work of man, and not to 
be substituted for the Word of God. 

This gave offense to some and provoked contro- 
versy. About ten years ago he dropped the 
catechism, though he never discouraged the use 
of it by the teachers. When the Committee of 
Presbytery were at Milroy he cleared Mr. White 
of the charge of discouraging the use of the 
catechism by telling them it was altogether his 
own move. Mr. Hoopes informs us that he 
never read any of Swedenborg’s writings and 
very little about his teachings, and that nothing 
which he did read ever changed his belief on any 
subject. he. 4 

An extremely severe article appears in The 

Evangelist on the treatment of Mr. White by the 
Hundington Presbytery. We will only quote 
what is said in the Fourth Charge: 


(5) TV. (@) In that he teaches and holds that the 
material body cannot be raised again. (b) That at 
death the soul takes with it a spiritual body. These 
were both sustained by votes of 28 to® and 29 to 9. 
On this subject the majority of the Presbytery have 
committed a grave error. They need schooling in 
the first principles of eschatology. Where does the 
Confession or the Scriptures teach that the soul at 
death does not take with it a spiritual body? Where 
do the Standards teach that the material body will 
rise again? It is impossible to find the evidence to 
sustain such gross materialistic views in eschatology. 
On this point the majority of the Presbytery are 
greater heretics than Mr. White. The Confession of 
Faith says nothing about a spiritual body at death, 
pro or con, It ts within the bounds of 
confessional liberty to take a position either pro or 
om The best modern divines are tm favor of 





the’spiritaa] body, and it is an outrageous assump- 
tion on the part of the Presbytery to class this opin- 
100 among heresies. It would be impossible to sus- 
tain the charge in the higher courts, The Presby- 
tery itself would have been rebuked if an appeal had 
beentaken. The Confession teaches: ‘At the last 
day such as are found alive shall not die, but be 
changed, and al] the dead shal] be raised up with 
the self-same bodies, and none other, although with 
different qualities which shall be united again to 
their souls forever.’ There is nothing here abouta 
material body. The Confession teaches the identity 
of the body, with diferent qualities. If Mr. White 
teaches that those different qualities imply an ém- 
material body,and holds on to the identity of the 
body, he is in strict conformity to the Confession. 
“The Presbytery of Huntingdon, in sustaining 
these charges, have simply displayed their own in- 
tolerance and the disposition to impose private 
opinions upon others as wise as themselves. The 
charges, as a whole, do not bear investigation.” 





CoMMENTING is conditioned upon accuracy of 
representation, Zion’s Advocate,a few weeks 
ago, represented that ‘“‘Ludwig Keller insists that 
the term Anabaptists is incorrectly applied to the 
Miinater fanatics,” and referred us to pp. 4, 5 
of “‘ Kin Apostel der Wiedertaiifer.”” We were suf- 
ficiently familiar with these pages and were sur- 
prised at the reference. We re-examined them, 
and found that the statement of Zion’s Advocate 
was neither a quotation from the anthor nor 
an exposition of his ing, but an imposition 
of the views of Ziofi’s Advocate upon a writer 
who divides the Anabaptists into three parties, 
on page 5, of which the ‘‘ Munster fanatics” 
constituted one; and who entitles his other 
book “ History of Anabaptiste and their Erapire 
at Minster.” In a vain effort to defend its posi- 
tion Zion's Advocate falla back on two quota- 
tions from Keller to the effect that the Mennon- 
ites were a different party and were not respon- 
sible for the Munster rioters, and that there 
were greater differences between them than be- 
tween Luther and Zwingli. This is precisely 
what we stated. There were different parties of 
Anabaptists. The one was fanatical, blood-thirsty 
and persecuting. The other was like the Quak- 
ers, and preached the doctrines of non-resistance 
and the inner light. But this recognition of 
two widely different parties among the Ana- 
baptists by Keller and everybody else is very 
different from the ‘‘comment” of Zion's Advo- 
cate on this distinction, to the effect that one of 
these parties was not Anabaptist atall. Keller 
never said any such thing, but the reverse, and 
no historian ever dreamed of such a thing until 
The Examiner began to study Church history 
and Zion's Advocate deemed it in the interest of 
the Baptist denomination to give it a half-way 
support. 





A Baptist minister of no mean name writes 
us: 

To THE EpiToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Ihave been much interested in your efforts to 
teach us that it is of more consequence to discover 
the actua] fact in our historic researches than to 
establish a theory. What we, as Baptists, want 
with an apostolical jon I could never under- 
stand. That it is wanted by some appears by the 
strenuous efforts from time to time made to dis- 
cover genuine Baptists by scratching the Russians, 
or some other. I hope some one will yet try the 
Paulicians and the Henricians, Why not let the 
Anabaptists go, bag and baggage, and stand on the 
principles which distinguish us to-day? It is a mat- 
ter of no consequence whether, as a distinct body, 
we are one hundred or one thousand years old. If 
it ia necessary to know whether the persecuting 
spirit has ever made its residence in Baptist breasts 
we need not go back so far. It is there to-day. I, 
myself, saw very unmistakable evidence of it fur- 
nished by parties not unknown to The Examiner, 
when the resojutions alluded to in Dr. Stockbridge’s 
letter were driven through at the point of the bay- 
onet, when one of our leaders, determined to sweep 
out the tide, said he proposed to settle this thing for 
the next hundred years at ‘east. (It was in 1876.) 

Give us all the light you can, good INDRPENDENT, 
but please do not suppose that all Bap*ists are so ex- 
tremely conservative and entirely opposed to 
growth in knowledge as our rulers would like to 
make it appear. Yours for the truth, 





A Baptist. 


Tue stirrings of the questions of new and old 
theology are not absent among the Baptiste, 
though it has been claimed in their behalf that 
they have the pre-eminence in not thinking ex- 
cept as their fathers thought. We have men- 
tioned an able and kindly discussion of ‘‘ New 
Theology” by young Pastor Moxom, of Cleve- 
land. It is now followed by another paper in 
The Standard, by Dr. J. G. Warren, one of the 
veterans in the Church, now retired from the sec- 
retaryship of the Missionary Union and living in 
retirement near Newton Theological Institution. 
The Christian world, he says, can never expect 
to see a theology whose statements will command 
universal approval. It is an advantage of having 
more than one theological seminary that it gives 
a denomination theologies not just alike. We 
must yet have debate. ‘The world is yet too 
full of fabrications of men to settle into repose.” 
Dr. Warren is “not sorry to see diversities of 
opinion, even on points esteemed radical, coming 
to the surface at times.” “It shows that the 
scepter of theological authority is not over- 
whelming and out-crushing to individuality.” 
So long as there is a grand spiritual unity 
showing an “ cxperivave of religion,” bb is not 





concerned about vagaries of theological state- 
ment, Every period, he says, has its great 
heresies, and its own true theology, best adapted 
to meet those errors. We are not to be jealous 
of the present truth evolving itself to mect the 
present errors; and neither must those who are 
such valiant champions of the new statements 
discredit the old. They were the truest truths 
for their times, best adapted to meet the errors 
of the times; and some of the boasted improve- 
ments of the day may be but improvements 
backward. Dr. Warren’s whole article is 
thoughtful, tolerant and hopeful, and ought to 
be widely reprinted in the Baptist press as wise 
words from a wise old man. 





Ir takes the Catholic press to throw off the 
reserve of politeness in speaking of each other, 
and to speak only as truth may dictate. That in- 
corrigible sheet, The Freeman’s Journal, of this 
city, has been quiet of late, whether because the 
senior editor has suffered an attack of grace, or 
because he has departed to the world of just 
awards was not clear. The latter would seem to 
be implied by The Catholic Telegraph, which is 
indignant at an attack made by our neighbor on 
the distinguished Catholic priest and pastor, Dr. 
McGlynn. It says in one column : 

“ The late editor of a somewhat notorious journal 
has revisited the world of Catholic journalism, 
which has been passabiy peaceful since his de- 
parture for the shadowy land. He flitted, last week, 
through the classic columns where once he dwelt in 
solitude of his own originality, making Rome howl 
at his own sweet will; and in the wantonness of his 
unchained freedom, he registered another score 
against himself to be paid at his return.” 


In another column it continues its frank rebuke 
in a way that no Protestant journal can emulate : 


“The man who lets his self-conceit and rancor 
make such a sinner of his reason and Catholic bap- 
tism, as not only not to be ashamed of such perform- 
ances as these, but to even boast that he knows how 
to do such things, and at the same time ‘avoid the 
lightest note of formal] ecclesiastical censure,’ is 
past praying for with any hope of reparation, or that 
he will be thankful for the prayer, He was never 
known to apologize to the public or the person 
offended for his indulgence in the coarse person- 
alities of vulgar journalism.” 





Tne results of the state elections this Fall, 
considered with reference to the local issues 
directly involved, though by no means unimpor- 
tant, are specially important as probable indica- 
tions of what will occur next year, when a Pres- 
ident and Vice-President will be chosen, and the 
members of the House of Representatives will 


“be elected. The elections of last Fall were, for 


special reasons, exceedingly disastrous to the 
Republican Party; and had a President then 
been chosen there can be no doubt that the 
Democrats would have carried the day. The 
Republican “‘ machine” had so disgusted the 
voters of the party that they, by tens of thousands, 
either refused to vote at all, or voted for Demo- 
cratic tickets. This it wasthat gave Governor 
Cleveland his ovewhelming majority in this 
state. Anything like a similar result in the 
elections of this Fall would promise very badly 
for the Republican Party in the elections of next 
year. Two such overwhelming defeats in imme- 
diate succession could mean nothing less than 
that the party is soon to go out of power, and 
the management of the Government is to pass 
into the hands of the Democrats. If, on the 
other hand, the Republicans shall, in the elec- 
tions of this Fall, regain all that they appeared 
last Fall to have lost, they will ‘put themselves 
ina good condition for the much greater and 
more important fight of next year. This fur- 
nishes a very weighty reason why they should 
now unite and bring out their whole strength to 
achieve a victory in the coming elections. Let 
the ‘‘ machine” step aside; let there be a fair 
and honest expression of the wish of voters in 
the selection of candidates ; let the candidates be 
of a character to command the respect and confi- 
dence of honest men ; and the result will, as we 
believe, show that the Republican Party is in all 
probability to be the winning party next year. 





PosTMASTER-GENERAL GRESHAM was some time 
since reported as saying that he was making a 
special study of the telegraph question, both in 
this country and in Europe, with a view of de- 
termining what ground he should take on the 
subject in his reporta to Congress. It is now 
reported that he has come toa conclusion, and 
that he will strongly recommend Congress to 
pass a law for the adoption of a postal telegraph. 
We have no doubt that the conclusion is the 
right one ; and whether this Congress agrees with 
it or not, public sentiment will inthe end bring 
about the result ; and that too at no distant day. 
The people are not going always to submit to 
the telegraph monopoly that now exists, and 
patiently stand the enormous swindle of paying 
fifteen or twenty per cent. dividends on the 
actual capital invested in the business. This is 
too much for human patience, even if it does 
enrich Jay Gould and his associates, The pub- 
lic want relief, and they will have it. The only 
effectual relief is for Congress to establish the 
business as a part of the postal system of the 
United States, and transact it at a rate that will 
make it reasonably pay its own expdnses. Thre 





is no necessity that the Government should buy 
out existing telegrahic lines, or attempt to sup- 
press them altogether, and thus undertake to do 
the whole business. It will be sufficient for the 
Government to establish competing lines of its 
own in connection with the post office, beginning: 
with the most important offices, and gradually 
extending the lines from time to time as circum- 
stances may require, until they shall be spread over 
the wholecountry, Such lines, while breaking 
down the present monopoly in the business, 
would be a great accommodation to the people, 
and would yielda revenue amply sufficient to 
reimburse the Government for all the cost. Pos- 
tal telegraphy, like the postal money-order sys- 
tem has long since ceased to be an experiment. 

Tue suite brought against the Houston and 
Texas Central Railroad Company, on account of 
the alleged denial of equal avcommvdations to 
colored people in traveling upon this road, have 
been withdrawn, as the result of a conference on 
the subject. Mr. J. N. Johnson, a colored law- 
yer, and Messrs. J. R. Bryan and W. E. Reed, 
colored clergymen, held a conference with Mr. 
Waldo, the vice-president of the road; and the 
result was that the company agreed, within three 
months, to put on the road separate and exclu- 
sive cars, with equal accommodations for the 
colored people ; and on this basis the represent- 
atives of the colored people withdrew all the 
suits pending against the company, and issued 
a card discouraging the bringing on further 
suits on the ground of an alleged denial of equal 
accommodations. ‘The card distinctly declares 
that the suits were not brought to force any 
social admixture between whites and Negroes, 
against the wishes of the former, and that the 
latter will be content with equal accommodations 
in separate cars, to which whites will not be ad- 
mitted. It is understood that the other railroad 
companies in Texas will follow the action taken 
by the Houston and Texas Railroad Company. 
This being done, the question of the color line, 
as to equal accommodations in railroads, will be 
disposed of in the state of Texas. We think 
that the prejudice of the whites against riding 
in the same car with colored people is an ex 
ceedingly foolish and illiberal one; yet we do 
not understand the Civil Rights Act passed by 
Congress to forbid the use of separate cars for 
the two races, provided that the accommodations 
afforded to both races are equal. It is any 
inequality in such accommodations that the law 
forbids, The arrangement made proposes to 
obviate this; and if it shall, by the railroad com- 
panies, be carried out in good faith, the colored 
people will enjoy the rights which the law 
secures to them. 

Jupez Dononve, of this city, some time ago 
made a statement of the shameful manner in 
which divorces are ground out by the dozens, in 
utter Cisregard of both the spirit and the letter 
of the law. The Summer season seems to be the 
favorite period for running the divorce bill. A 
person wishing to get rid of his wife comes to 
this city and files a divorce complaint which 
seems plausible on the face, of which the wife, 
living elsewhere in the state, has no knowledge. 
Notice of the action is published in the official 
law journal, and in one other newspaper, gen- 
erally of limited circulation. The wife never 
sees this notice and is wholly unaware that di- 
vorce proceedings have been commenced against 
her. The judge orders the defendant to show 
cause, within twenty days, why the divorce should 
not be granted. The twenty days elapse, and 
the wife, totally ignorant of the whole proceed- 
ing, puts in no appearance, and makes no de- 
fense, and the divorce, upon her apparent de- 
fault, is granted. This is the way in which, as 
Judge Donohue says, the business is often done. 
It isa fraud upon the law and a fraud against 
the rights of the divorced and discarded wife. 
There are members of the legal profession in this 
city who make the divorce business a specialty. 
They are experts in the tricks necessary 
to gain the end; and any man who wants to get 
clear of his wife has only to pay the adequate 
fee to one of these shysters, and the latter will 
be sure to find some way of putting him 
throngh. The facts stated by Judge Donohue 
show that the legislature ought to interpose its 
authority, and make such provision by law that 
these fraudulent divorces will be much less fre- 
quent, if not wholly prevented. The actual 
practice under the present state of the law is in 
an exceedingly loose shape, and loudly calls for 
aremedy. The interests of public morality, as 
well as those of the family, demand that the 
marital relation shall not be sundered by fraud, 
and never sundered except for the causes which 


the law regards as adequate. 





Tue convention of colored men recently held 
at Louisville in Kentucky, someof whose mem- 
bers were once slaves, and, as such, were bought 
and sold as “chattels personal,” is one among 
the many indications of the wonderful change 
wrought in the condition of this race in this 
country within the last twenty years. Frederick 
Donglass was the master spirit of the convention, 
and was very appropriately made the chairman 
therefore. The views which he outlined in his 


opening speech were substantially adopted in 
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the address to the American people. The address 
omits all reference to political parties, whether 
Democratic or Republican, and deals only with 
economic and educational questions, and with 
the grievances under which the colored people 
are still laboring, and for which they ask a 
remedy. What the colored people want and 
should have is a fair chance to secure their own de- 
velopment and progress in the status of freedom. 
We are glad that they are earnestly inquiring 
what they can do for themselves and how they 
can best doit. The white race should as earnestly 
inquire what it cando for them. The interests 
of the two races are substantially identical. They 
must live together as members of the same politi- 
cal body, and share in the good or ill fortunes of 
the same. The colored line in politics, in indus- 
tries, in educational systems, in social usages, in 
Church and State, should be absolutely swept 
away. We advise the colored people of this coun- 
try to be patient and hopeful, to cultivate the 
qualities that constitute power and command 
respect, to beindustrious and economical, to let 
rum entirely alone, to educate their children as 
far as possible to them,and then to trust God 
for their future. This is a far better day to 
them than when they were in slavery; and if 
they improve their opportunity, as they may and 
should, the future will bring to them a much 
better day than the present. Time will cure 
many if not all the grievances of which they now 
justly complain. 





WE go to press too early to give any account 
of the meeting of the old abolitionists to be held 
on Tuesday of this week in this city, although 
we publish one of the papers to be read in 
commemoration of the founders of the City 
Abolition Society. it is now fifty years since 
that society was organized in the old Chatham 
Street Chapel, the men hurrying through the 
work as swiftly as possible to flee from the fast 
following mob. Those were brave men, the best 
Christian men of the day who formed that society, 
men who worked by societies when societies were 
of use, and then hastened into politics when 
citizens would listen and societies had become 
useless. On the second of October, 1832, was 
that organization started, out of which grew the 
Liberty Party, the Free Soil Party, the Republi- 
can Party. The Chatham Street Chapel has 
grown into the Broadway Tabernacle. What 
other church ia the land has such a record of 
noble philanthropy and courage? But we do 
not wish now to reopen the debated question of 
Church in Abolition, or of Abolition by politics 
or by parties. History has settled all that. The 
first pioneers were Lundy and Garrison and Whit- 
tier and Tappan. They fought a very brave fight. 
They differed in means, not in ends, They 
drifted apart in those days; but they came to- 
gether again when war did their task for them, 
A few of them yet remain, old war-horses, who 
deserve all honor. J.G. Whittier, Oliver John- 
son, Theodore D. Weld, Henry B. Stanton, John 
Jay. They link us to a brave past. 





Tas letter is of real historical interest : 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


It may be of some interest to those who meet on 
the occasion of the semi-centennial anniversary of 
the formation of the City Anti-Slavery Society, to be 
reminded that there was an anti-slavery society 
formed in Andover Seminary, an that it was repre- 
sented at the organization of the New York society. 
It was composed of 7 students out of 150; the others 
and aJl the professors of the institution were against 
us. The President, David T. Kimball, attended the 
meeting at New York. I acted as secretary, and 
had considerable correspondence. A letter to Ar- 
thur Tappan called out his repudiation of the coloni- 
zation society, and made quite a stir in New Eng- 
land. We prepared a circular, which was printed in 
The Liberator, and also asacircular. This stirred 
up the students who were opposed to us, and they 
called a public meeting to denounce us. We were 
firm in our belief and firm in defending our position. 
I learn by a recent catalogue of Andover Seminary, 
that D. T. Kimball, of Lowell, and the Rev. J. W. 
Cross, of Boylston, Mass., are alive, who, with my- 
self, I believe are the only ones of the seven who 
stillremain. Perhaps one of them may be at the 
meeting. I wasin New York in June and cannot 
be present October 2d. I should like to take by the 
hand the few who, fifty years ago, were in the front 
rank in the great battle that was then fought. We 
knew that slavery must go; but did not expect it to 
go when andthe way thatit did. I thank God it is 
gone. I gave my oldest son to the war. He was 
killed at Cold Harbor—a costly sacrifice. Respect- 
fully, L, F. LAINE. 


CANISTEO, STEUBEN Co., N. Y. 





. .It appears to be an unpardonably shocking 
series of blunders by which first, it was necessary 
to send such essential directions to Lieutenant 
Garlington as “supplementary instructions,” 
just before he started with the “ Proteus” on 
his voyage for the Northern ice; second, those 
supplementary orders were never received; and 
third, the department seems not to have known 
that they were not received. We trust they were 
sent. These supplementary instructions directed 
Lieutenant Garlington to land his stores on 
Littleton Island on his way North, that they 
might not be endangered in the channel passage, 
and that Greely and his companions might thus 


seems as if General Hazen would need to ex- 
plain. It is one thing to get a fine berth at 
Washington by all means krown to officers in 
popularity as fat things, and another to perform 
the duties of an office intelligently and faith- 
fully. 


...-An odd paragraph concludes the ‘‘ Narra- 
tive of the State of Religion” presented by the 
Statistical Secretary to the State Association of 
the Congregational Churches of New Hampshire. 
After making a hopeful report, more hopeful 
perhaps, than the decline in reputed communi- 
cants would justify, he adds: 

“Tn all the hundred and sixty-four papers (reports 
from loca! churches) I have read, very few speak in 
a discouraging strain. Not one of them makes an 
a)lusion to what is called the ‘ New Departure’; or if 
they do I have overlooked it.” 

But what occasion had they to refer to the *‘ New 
Departure”? That is not a matter of Christian 
life and progress, but of philosophical specula- 
tion. 


.... The New Jerusalem Messenger has made 
another change in its platform of principles. 
As it first printed them they were such as most 
people could subscribe to, We were so indiscreet 
as to ask if the New Jerusalem Church did not 
hold any speciai views about Swedenborg, which 
differentiate it from the rest of Christendom. 
Thereupon the Messenger added a paragraph 
indorsing Swedenborg as a religious teacher. 
After flying that flag for a year or two, we are 
glad to see that it has hauled it down and put in 
its place a paragraph quoted from the same 
source, and which only refers, without naming 
him, to the Swedish prophet. 


....The results of the recent acquittal of 
Frank James, the Western desperado and train 
robber, are already being manifested. Cowboys 
and “‘road-agents ” are grown more venturesome, 
and their crimes are become more numerous and 
more fatal. Trains are robbed and engineers 
are killed. If the search of the sheriffs for the 
murderers proves successful, it will be well not to 
deal too leniently with the law-breakers. If our 
Western States wish to put an end to lawlessness, 
the Western courts must not acquit more 
criminals. 


. Senator Hill, of Colorado, in a long article 
on the silver question, shows very conclusively 
that he is one of those silver maniacs on whom 
facts exercise no curative influence, The experi- 
ment thus far is a total failure as to any end which 
it proposed to accomplish and as to any good 
end in theinterests of the general public; and 
yet the senator is none the less determined that 
it shall be indefinitely continued, even if it drives 
all the gold out of the country and brings us 
down to the depreciated silver standard. 


..Our reply to a correspondent must be also 
our reply te The Herald and Presbyter, which 
has doubtless learned before this time from The 
Evangelist that our criticisms of the action of 
the Steubenville Presbytery are not to be the 
only ones. We are inclinedin s measure to ac- 
cept the rebuke of our contemporary on one 
point. We regret it if our language reflected on 
the dignity of the Presbytery. It hasa right to 
its opinion. It is only its wisdom which we have 
the right to criticise. 


..The newspapers are justly taking Dr. 
Houghton, of New Haven, to task for publicly 
expressing his opinion in the pulpit that Mr. 
Lewis was the murderer of Rose Ambler. He 
does not happen to be @ coroner’s jury, and 
spoke very unadvisedly if not slanderously, 
when he undertook in a sermon to tell a popular 
congregation who committed this murder. If 
his object was to get himself into public notice, 
he has certainly succeeded, 


..Now that the Democrats have renomi- 
nated General Butler, the one great issue of the 
campaign in Massachusetts is whether he shall 
be elected or defeated. It is to be hoped, for 
the credit of the state and in the interests of 
general morality, that this campaign will finish 
the political career of a man whose record is 
simply that of a bold and artful trickster. Re- 
publicans should spare no pains to secure his 
defeat. 


.-The indications are that a very large vote 
will in Ohio be cast for the Prohibition amend- 
ment to the constitution of that state. Tliou- 
sands of voters who will not vote for the Prohibi- 
tion ticket will, nevertheless, vote for this amend- 
ment, It is by no means certain that it will be 
adopted ; yet the vote will show that the belief in 
the Prohibition principle is far from being con- 
fined to those who support the Prohibition ticket. 


.... The World, of this city, thinks that the 
Democrats “‘can afford to lose Ohio, Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania, and other Republican states this 
year,” but that they “‘cannot afford to lose 
New York.” Ifthe Republicans in these states 
do their duty, the Democracy will lose the whole 
of them ; and this, according to the admission of 
The World,\will seal the fate of Democracy in the 
Presidential contest of next year, 


...-That is an extraordinary copy of the 
‘* Minutes” of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
received by The Advance, having *‘ 1,148 pages.” 
We can find no copies at the Presbyterian 
Mission House in Center Strset having more 
than 590 pages. We would like to find that big 
edition, if it gives the date of ordination and 
settlement of the ministers. 


.-It is reported that Senator Mahone has 
received a significant hint from Washington that 
he had better stop the assessment business at the 
Norfolk Navy Yard. If he has been “ directly or 
indirectly” concerned in this business, then the 
proper hint to send to him would be a warrant 
for his arrest by a Marshal of the United States. 


-.We have our opinion of the Christian 
honesty of getting around the probibition of the 
founder of Girard College, as to Christian minis- 
ters entering it, which is reported. It is said 
they have a chapel in the institution and get 
young unordained theological students and others 
to do the regular preaching, 


.-President Seelye, of Amherst College, is 
reported as expressing the confident opinion 
that General Butler will be defeated and Mr. 
Robinson elected in Massachusetts, It ought td 
be so; and if the Republicans of Massachusetts 
work together as they ought, we believe that it 
will be so, 


.-The Greenbackersin Massachusetts have, 
as a matter of course, renominated General 
Butler as their candidate for governor, and thus 
put themselves in alliance with the Democrats, 
This will give him some additional votes; but 
not enough, we hope, to elect him. 


.. Judge Dixon, the Republican candidate 
for governor in New Jersey, decides to continue 
in the discharge of his duties as a judge during 
the campaign. This is dignified and wise, and 
much better than for him to have engaged in 
the canvass as a stump-orator. 

..‘* Unity” is the watchword which seems to 
be sounding all along the Republican lines this 
Fall. This means victory, because Republicans, 
when united, are really the majority in this 
country, and have proved this fact for the last 
twenty years. 

....Mr, Conkling is reported as saying that he 
is waiting for a “call” to return to politics. If 
he waits until he receives “ an effectual calling,” 
he will probably spend the rest of his days in 
waiting. 





READING NOTICES. 
SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and triend 
and always proves true. 
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THE DERBY SILVER COMPANY, 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 


UNION SQUARE, WEST. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
THE REPPOER PRICE 


Three First- Class Newspapers . 


HAS ALREADY DOUBLED THEIR 

TION. THELESSON THEY HAVE LEARNED 
ADOPTING THE ORIGINAL MOTTO OF 

THE CLOTHIER, “ THE PRICE TELLS AND EVERY 
BODY TELLS THE PRICE,” WILL PROVE TO BE 
OF PERMANENT AND PROFITABLE ADVANTAGE 
BALDWIN THE CLOTHIER, USES A FFW MORE 
ORIGINAL SAYINGS, WHICH HAVE CONTRIBUTED 
LARGELY TO HIS WONDERFUL SUCCESS AS A 
RETAILER OF CLOTHING. THEY ARE AS FOL- 
LOWS: 

THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM I8 A 
PLEASED CUSTOMER. 

PUT DOWN THE PRICE AND PUSH UP THE 
TRADE. 

DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER TO THE 
CONSUMER. 

FAIR DBALING HELPS TRADE MORE THAN 
FAIR WEATHER. 

THE LANGUAGE OF POLITENESS IS UNDER- 
STOOD THE WORLD OVER. 

THE MANUFACTURERS ONE PROFIT AND ONE 
PRICE, 

THE SMALLEST PROFIT ATTRAOTS THE LARG- 
EST NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS. 


NOTICE TO OUT-OF-TOWN BUYERS, 
THE PRICES OF CLOTHING ARE MARKED IN 
PLAIN FIGURES ON EVERY GARMENT; AND, 
WRETHER ONE CALLS OR SENDS, THERE WILL 
BE NO DEVIATION, 

EVERY FABRIC I8 SOLD FOR EXACTLY WHAT 
IT IS, IF A FABRIC 18 ALL WOOL, IT 18 8OGUAR- 
ANTEED. IF NOT ALL WOOL, THE SHOPPER 
WILL BE TOLD 80. COLURS ARE 

WITH THE BEST JUDGMENT OF EXPERT BUY- 
ERS OF FABRICS, BUT NOTHING I8 WARRANTED 
BEYOND THE POSITIVE KNOWLEDGE OF SALES. 
MEN. IN NO INSCANCE I8 DECEPTION PRAO. 
TICED, THE TRUTH OR NO SALE. 


SAMPLES OF WINTER CLOTHING READY. 


ONE PRICE, C. O. D, 


SAMPLES OF MORE THAN ONE AND A HALF 
MII LION DOLLARS' WORTH OF MEN'S AND BOYS’ 
READY-MADE CLOTHING ARE NOW READY TO 
BESENTTO ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES 
OR THE DOMINION OF CANADA ON APPLIOA- 
TION. WITH THE SAMPLES WILL BE SENT 
BLANKS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, TAPE-MEAS. 
URES, AND ORIGINAL FASHION-PLATES, BY 
MAIL, POST-PAID. BALDWIN THE CLOTHIER, 
BENDS GOODS C, 0, D.; BUT AFTER THEY ARE 
RECEIVED AND PAID FOR, I¥ THEY DO NOT SAT- 
ISFY THE PURCHASER, THEY MAY BE RETURNED 
PROMPTLY AND EXCHANGED FOR OTHER GAR. 
MENTS; OR, IF DESIRED, THE CASH PAID WILL 
BE REFUNDED. ADDRESS 


Baldwin the Clothier, 


NORTHEAST CORNER OF BROADWAY 
AND CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 
POST OFFICE BOX NO. 1695. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


House Furnishers. 


French, English and Domestic 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 


EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS. 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue. 
1338 and 1340 Broadway, 














PECK & SNYDER'S 





PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 
126, 128 & 130 Nassau Street, New York. 
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CHURCH PEWS AND PEW ENDS. 
CABROLL W. CLARE, 27 Faawx.ie 8r., Boston. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Fall Importation of Paris Novelties 


In Velvet and Silk Brocades. Plain and 
Fancy Plushes, Faille 
Armure Roya) and Cotellé White and Colored 
Dress Satins, etc., together with a fine stock 
of the best makes in Black Silks. 


Colored Ottomans, 


BROADWAY & 19th STREET. 


—_ 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60. 


FALL IMPORTATION, 


Ladies’ pure Silk Underwear. Colors— 
Ecru, ‘Novara Pink,” Sky Blue, Cherry, 


and Chalk White. 


Gentlemen's Silk Shirts and Pants, Silk 
and Wool Mixtures. Cashmere, Merino and 
Balbriggan Fabrics, Boys’ Colored Scotch 
Lamb’s Wool and Colored Merino Shirts and 
Silk Jackets: 


Colors—Black, Wine, Dragon, Searlet, Navy 


Drawers, Ladies’ Cardigan 
Blue, and Drab. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 


NEW YORK, 





Sinancial. 
STATE | BANKS. 


Skorion 333 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States provides that the Comptroller 
of the Currency shall, in hisannual report 
to Congress, make a statement exhibiting 
under appropriate heads the resources, 
liabilities and condition of the banks, bank- 
ing companies, and savings banks organized 
under the laws of the several states and 
territortes of the United States, The statute 
directs him to gather this information 
from the reports made by such banks, 
banking companies and savings banks to 
the legislatures or officers of the different 
states and territories, and, where such re- 
ports cannot be obtained, then to gather 
the information from such other authentic 
sources as may be available. This statute 
was originally enactedin February, 1873; 
and ever since that period it has been one of 
the duties of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to make the report referred to. 

The Comptroller, in his last report, sub- 
mitted a statement showing the condition 
of the state banks in twenty-three states, 
and remarked that he had not been able to 
gather reliable information in regard to 
state banks in the other states. In some of 
the states, as Maine and Massachusetts, 
for example, there are no state. banks. 
There is but one state bank in New Hamp- 
shire, while there are six in Vermont. 
Many of the states and territories, includ- 
ing Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Virginia, Tennessee, and Dakota, do not 
require periodical returns of the condition 
of the different classes of banks under their 
laws. The Comptroller has hence found it 
not an easy tisk to discharge the duty im- 
posed upon him by Congress, and has never 
been able to make a full report with regard 
to all the state banks inthe country. The 
failures to obtain reliable information have 
related most largely to the Southern and Pa- 
cific States. The,only Pacific State from 
which fnformation has been obtained for 
the lastthree yearsis Oalifornia, and the 
only Southern States giving the informa- 
tion are South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Kentucky. 

The showing of the twenty-three states 
4yom which information was obtained, is as 





follows: 650 state banks in 1880, having 
aggregate resources to the amount of $481,- 
774,159; 683 such banks in 1881, having 
aggregate resources to the amount of $575,- 
500,139; 704 state banks in 1882, having 
aggregate resources to the amount of $633,- 
819,998. Theliabilities of these banks in 
each year covered by the report corres- 
ponded with their resources. 

The fact that appears in these figures is, 
that state banks, though as compared with 
national banks numerically holding but a 
subordinate position in the general business 
of banking, and by the ten per cent. tax on 
state bank circulation practically  dis- 
possessed of all currency powers and of all 
the profits accruing therefrom, are by no 
means dying out in this country. They 
not only continue to exist in the presence 
of the national banking system, but are 
gradually increasing in number and in their 
resources. Some ofthe best banks in the 
country and in this city are state banks; 
and not a few banks that were once national 
have organized under state laws. There is 
no necessary antagonism between these 
two classes of banks in the same country; 
yet the fact taut both classes of banks exist 
side by side shows that the banking question 
has by no means yet reached its final solution 
in the United States. Will all the banks 
finally become state banks? Will they all 
finally become national banks? Will the 
Treasury of the United States, by the pay- 
ment und retirement of legal-tender notes, 
ve contined to its normal function of simply 
collecting and disbursing the revenues of 
the Government, or will it, as is now the 
fact, continue virtually to be a bank of 
issue and redemption? The answer to these 
questions lies in the future; and the char- 
acter of the answer depends mainly on the 
policy that shall be adopted by Congress. 
Just what that policy will be no man is now 
wise enough to tell. 


POSTAL NOTES. 


Tue precise language of the law author- 
izing the issue of postal notes is the follow- 
ing: 

“That for the transmission of small sums 
under five dollars through the mails the Post- 
master-General may authorize postmasters at 
money-order oftices to issue money orders, with- 
out corresponding advices, onan engraved form, 
to be prescribed and furnished by him; and a 
money-order issued on such new form shall be 
designated and known as a ‘ postal note,’ and 
a fee of three cents sbali be charged for the issue 
thereof. Every postmaster who shall issue o 
postal note, under the authority uf the Post- 
master-General, shall make ,the same payable to 
bearer, when duly receipted, at any money-order 
office which the remitter thereof may select, and 
@ postal note shall, in like manner, be payable to 
bearer when presented at the office of issue, ” 





The law further provides that after a post- 
a) note has been once paid, to whkomso- 
ever paid, the United States shall not be 
liable for the amount thereof; that the note 
shall be valid for only three months from 
the date of its issue; and that the holders 
of such invalid note, in order to get the 
money, must send it to the superintendent 
of the money-order system at Washington, 
and there obtain a duplicate, paying an 
additional fee of three cents. 

The idea which Congress meant to 
realize is a good one, which was not to 
create a currency for popular use, but 
simply to enable parties to send small sums 
through the mail, and thus afford this sort 
of convenience to the people. The note to 
be issued differs from the ordinary money- 
order in that it requires no corresponding 
advice. It is made payable to the bearer, 
when duly receipted, at any money-order 
office which the remitter may select, ang 
also payable to bearer when presented at 
the office of issue. 

The form of the note which the Post- 
master-General has caused to be engraved 
seems to us by no means a happy way of 
giving effect to the intention of Congress. 
The color of the paper isso dark that the 
writing upon it is necessarily. obscure, and 
would almost take a ‘‘ Philadelphia lawyer” 
to tell what the writing means. The note 
is inconvenient for this reason. _ Some of 
the printing on this dark paper is so small 
that it is difficult to read it. The words 
‘* For sums less than five dollars, payable in 
the United States, only,” are wholly super- 
fluous ; and hence use up, space withoutany 
reasoy. We think that the wording of the 





law is defective, and that Congress should 
try again, in order to give the people the 
postal note they really want; and we are 
quite sure that the Postmaster-General hos 
not produced the best formof such a note. 
The one authorized is far too illegible to 
be convenient in practical use. 
a 


STATE BANK REPORTS. 


E.szwnsere will be found the quarterly 
report of several of the State Banks doing 
business in this city, and they will well 
repay careful reading by investors. 

Without exception, so far as we know, 
the banks of this city are officered and 
managed by the highest financial ability to 
be found anywhere, and their stocks are 
largely sought after by persons desiring 
safe investments. The following gives a 
summary of the most important items in 
each statement. 

THE BANK OF AMERICA, 
PAGOOIR 0 0< cecrenesssvovececeszepesnteps soaners $15,515,240 
a. fo ae 8,000,000 
Undivided Profite...........scecceseescseeeeceses 1,692,840 
THE MANHATTAN COMPANY, 
BING co scvcersscnesctesecencececasactqvecess $11,182,709 





DOGTB GIG... cscececccceccvscccccctccccteccecees QMERED 
NEE BONE osc ince nccssenessorssecicacns 1,055,014 
ST, NICHOLAS BANK, 

RROGSUIEAA. ... cv seice cccccecsovesie ceece cvccceccesese 985,244,384 
ee SE ee ee 600,000 
SE tatsnsenekanbexneradsexeepieeeseuneteresess 200,000 
I Si savnctvdnddenwermnidertsetedess 143,628 
MURRAY HILL BANK, 

BRRIIORD . 06 cncccccnemeccabbccdecccesveseuobecees 
Capital stock, 
BR oo rencccvapevecesessoscccsvcatococeseceses 
SCE. SEEN cc csencdindebavatecectncesnses 40,441 
s _———- ——- 
THE TARIFF QUESTION. 





‘Tue tariff issue was very well stated by 
the Republicans of this state in their recent 
State Convention. What they say on this 
point is as follows: 

“We favor a system of tariff laws under which, 
while revenue for the Government is provided, 
American producers are justly protected, Ameri- 
ican labor elevated, and home markets are se- 
cured to home products for the advantage alike 
of the producer and the laborer. ” 

The true doctrine on this subject could 
not well be stated in fitter terms. No pro- 
tectionist claims that a tariff should have 
no respect to the question of revenue. It 
is a system of taxation on toreign goods for 
the purpose, among other things, of raising 
a revenue; and we believe it to be, on the 
whole, the best system for this purpose. 
It may be supplemented by an internal rev- 
enue system; yet the chief burden should 
ordinarily be placed upon foreign commerce, 
leaving the tax to distribute itself amoung 
the people under the natural laws of trade. 

Revenue, however, according to the 
theory of the protectionists, is by no means 
the only object ofa tariff system. Another 
object that vitally concerns the indus- 
tries of this country, and is alike related to 
the best interests of capital and labor, is to 
protect these industries and this capital 
and labor against unfriendly and ruinous 
competition in our own markets by the 
products of foreign labor, which products 
are produced at a cheaper price than we 
can produce them, except by a great re- 
duction in the rate of wages, and which, 
unless taxed for protective purposes, will 
in our own markets undersell similar pro- 
ducts of American production. The ram- 
pant free trader calls this‘ all bosh”; yet 
the facts show that it is sound practical 
wisdom. We do not want to import into 
this country the pauper rate of wages paid 
in Europe; and yet, without tariff protect- 
ion, we must do it if we produce and sell in 
our own markets, at any profit to the pro- 
ducer, articles that are also produced by the 
cheap labor of other countries. We can- 
not compete with this labor at the Ameri- 
can rate of wages unless the foreign ar- 
ticles, which are also articles of home pro- 
duction, are taxed for the distinct purpose 
of protection, and sufliciently taxed to se- 
cure the end, and not ‘ simply for the pur- 
pose of revenue,” which is the Democratic 
theory of a tariff. 

The simple question, then, is whether we 
shall have our workshops in other countries, 
and buy their manufactured prodacts with 
the ruder products of American industry, 
or have these shops in this country by a 
policy that fosters their existence and gives 
them sufficient protection to enable them to 
exist and furnish employment to American 
labor, ,at a .remunerative rate of wages. 
What say the workers ip iron, in wool, and 








in silk, and the operatives in the cotton 
factories of the United States, to this ques- 
tion? If they understand the question in 
its relation to their own interests, they will 
not hesitate a moment as to the answer, and 
will be at no loss to decide with which of 
the two great parties of the country to cast 
their votes. The Republican Party believe; 
in a tariff for protection, and so long as in 
power will see to it that the doctrine is put 
into practice. On this subject the Demo- 
cratic Party, as a national party, has a bad 
record. It contains nearly all the free 
traders of the country, and cannot safely be 
trusted to dispose of the tariff question. 
And this is a sufficient reason, if there 
were no other, why the people should keep 
it out of power. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Tue local money market is still amply 
supplied with loanable funds, with the rates 
low, though a gradual hardening of the 
market is expected, owing to the large 
amounts of currency absorbed in the move- 
ment of the crops. An advance will be 
welcomed by all the moneyed institutions, 
as they have been compelled of late to ac- 
cept but smatl compensation for accommo- 
dation. No stringency is apprehended, u- 
however, that is likely to derange commer- - 
cial affairs in the least, though an increase .- 
in the rates may be expected. Borrowers 
on call on pledge of stock collateral were ac- 
commodated at 1@3 per cent., and holders 
of Government bonds at 1@2 per cent. Time 
loans were quoted at 5 per cent. on stocks : 
for 60 days to 4 months, and prime met=— 
eantile discounts at 54@6 per cent. for | 
double names and 6@7 per cent. for single ¢ 
names. Theinterior movement of currency 
showed a large increase of shipments over 
receipts, and the domestic exchanges have 
all turned against this center. The specie 
imports amounted to $710,860; but this 
does not include $275,000 gold which ar- 
rived from Europe on Saturday. <A further 
consignment of $150,000 is expected to-day. 
The specie exports aggregated $382,387.19, 
of which #35,000 was gold and the remain- 
der silver. 

Srock Marxer.—The condition of busi- 
ness upon the stock exchange has not been 
satisfactory throughout the week. Specu- 
lation has been irregular, opening active 
and weak, aud thenshowing some strength, 
but on a constantly decreasing volume of 
business, and closing weak and very dull. 
Little has been heard of the bull pool re- 
cently formed, and the situation of the 
large operators appears uncertain and diffi- 
cult to ascertain. The stability furnished 
by a substantial outside support is greatly 
lacking, and leaves the market almost en- 
tirely in control of the chief manipulators. 
It is fully anticipated that the time for an 
advance has come; but whether it will be 
verified, time only will tell. The sales at 
the board curing the week amounted to 
2,205,944 shares, of which the following 
are the highest, lowest and closing quota- 
tions: 


Htyh- Low. Clos- 
Sales, est. est, ing 


Sept. Wth 
Adams Express...............-.. 92 138 «18h |= 1K 
American Express.............. 85 9 894, 
Albany & Suaq................ 20 1382 138 #861383 
American T. & Oable Co....... 455 (64 63% 687% 


Ohes. and Ohio Ist. pf........... 
Dry ©. OMB T. Go nrrescoccccccccce 





Chicago and N. W.... ......... 
Chicago and N. W., pf.......... 
Chicago, Mil., and St. P 
Chi., M..and Bt. P.....0-0-0000- 
Chi, M., and St. P., pf... ° 
Chi,, M. and St. P., pf... 






Cleve. and Pitts... .......0...08 

Delaware, L., and W’n.......... 

Delaware and Hudson.... .... 

Denver and Rio Grande........ 85,34 29 233, Wr 

East Tennessee.................. 1400 8 8 

East Tennessee, pf.............. 1,6u6 153g 14) 

Beenms, & THe cscj...cdccceseee lw 60 60 ad 
Green Bay........ 30 66h C6 

Dilinois Central.................. 1,748 12944 128 


Louisville and Nashville....... 82,880 61% 4736 
L., N, Ald, and Co............... 56 wo & 
e THR 


é 4 
































October 4, 1883. | 


INDEPENDENT. 


(1269) 24 














Manhattan Ist pf. 86 86 86 
Manhattan B. oe 19 183§ 18% 
Memph. & Charl...... _ 42 4 41 
Metropolitan 91 91 91 
Michigan Central.............++ 17,900 83% 81% 82 
Mobile & Ohio........ ..+...++- 12% 19% 
Minn. and St. Louis. 24 M36 
Minn & St. L. pf 3 50 bus 
BR, I avscesccecccnecs 16’, 1736 
Mo., Kan. and Texas............. 9,200 26% 2534 25% 


Miss puri Pacific........ 
Morris & Essex.... 
Jashville, C.andSt. L 
New York, Lack. & W 
New York & Newburg... 
“tal, Central 








Ry I iccccosipcuecmexeves 

ee 4). eae 

*N. ¥.& T. Land Co........-... 

BF. Bae SW... Aeveseds 

N. Y. Sus., and W. pref........ 500 164% «(163g C16 3g 
N. Y., L. E. and W........0000. «.. 47,780 31% «BOR BLS 
N. Y., L. E. & W., pf..ce.sceeees 100 «77K TI OTT 
Yat, SEs deo decones. cogs 8,367 2 Wy 2 
ew) ) eee 825 8% RL, 8% 
N, Y., Chi. and St. L., pref...... 100 ay «181 
Nor. & West, pf.......-.seee--0++ 600 = 40 40 40 
Northern Pacific.................142,054 863g 81% 817% 
Northern Pacific, pref.......... $22,291 67% 61 64 
Ohio Southern.,.,.......,.....++ 200 Ws 9 94 
Ohio & Miss.............--ceceeee 160) 8134 29% 31% 
Oregon Imp. Co..........-..5-+- 40 78 75 7 
ne 116,516 55's 51% 527% 
Oregon Trans........... bisdiz 199,045 56% Ol 5534 
Oregon R. & Navigation........ 3,400 127 124 124 
Ohio Contral,.... .cccccccscessece 3,771 44% Si OAM 
Oe 16,800 397%, 37% MM 
Phil. & Reading............ .-.. 61072 Haig 49 51% 
Pitta, FE, W. BC. .cccccoccccseee 139 1824¢ 1297; 132} 
Pullman OSP......ccdecccecedece 1,800 12874 128), 128% 
Peoria, Dec.,and E.............+ wo 15 14 14 
Quicksilver, pref............... 200 3356 B33¢ BB 
Rens, and Saratoga............. 20 141 141141 
Roos, and Pités. ...6..'....00.0c008 4,600 184% 1735 IT 
 iateicereacvoncssqnes 1,206 123 121% 12254 
Mitta, GTB, i0ccei Sccccvcvessis a0 60 b7% (BD 
|) 8 eee 2400 B13g 29% Bw 
Standard Mining............... 20 0C«*G {oN 
Sutro EE, dnksctesscianenone 200 M4 6 a 
gg aS 100 2a 28 
St. L. and 8. F., pref............ 1h 48 47 48 
St. L. and 8. F. ist pf........ .. ho 9 9” 
OR. B,C Ty sees uaecsens 10,700 110 108% 1094 
St. P. and Omaha................ 3,850 41% 40% 403 
St. P. and Omaha, pref.......... 8,780 103% 101% 10134 
Texas and Pacific...... ....... 21,025 28% B27 Ws 
EES 113,881 906 87g 89% 
United States Ex................ lio «(61 CE ae 
Virginia Midland............... 100 2% «Wy «wy 
Wet, G6 Ba OE P. ..0.ccccccevecs 7,211 217% Ws wx 
W., St. L.,and P., pref.......... 14,610 34% 327; 983% 
Wells and Fargo Ex.......... 7 1200 «618 OD 
Western U. Tel.......... 9% «T7% «1M 





U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was active and strong for the 
long date issues, there being a good invest- 
ment demand for them. 3s were weak, and 
declined 1 per cent.; 43 advanced 1 per 
cent., and 44s, ?. The closing quotations 
were as follows: 


Bid, Asked Bid = Asked. 
ie 191, 1M 4}, Currency 6s, "Ho. 129 = 
3s, 1591, SOD. 114 114%, 1 Currency 6e, '96.180 a 
o fi, TO...... 207, Currency 68, '97 o- = 
4, 1907, coup.. Hag 121% Currency 68. 6.15 _— 
Three per cents. Wise — ‘Currency 6s, '99.138535 — 


Rat_troap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
dull and irregular, but generally firm and 
higher. The principal activity was in New 
York, West Shore & Buffalo Firsts, at 
734@i@73@4, and Richmond & Danville 
Debentures at 58i:@3@58. Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg 5s advanced 1 per 

ent, to 685. The principal declines were, 
5 per cent. in Ohio Central Firsts, to 67; 1 
per cent. in Atlantic & Pacific Incomes, to 
26; 1 per cent. in Ind., Bloom. & Western: 
Firsts, to 86, and 1 per cent. in Lehigh & 
Wilkesbarre Consols, to 102. 


Bank STaTEMENT.—The weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks issued from the 
Clearing-house last week was again a very 
unfavorable exhibit. The changes in the 
averages show a loss in specie of $35,900, 
and in legal tenders of $1,978,100, a con- 
traction in loans of #1,937,900, a decrease 
in deposits of $3,905,900, and a contraction 
in circulation of $209,800. The movement 
for the week results in a loss in surplus re- 
serve of #1,032,525, but the banks still hold 
$874,825 in excess of the legal require- 
ments. The following table gives figures 
in detail: 


Legal Net 
Banks, Loans, Specte, Teaders. Ueposits 
New York.. 89,527,000 1,283,000 618,000 $8,332,000 
Manhattan. 7,187,000 1,984,000 413,000 6,267,000 
Merchants’. 8,140,700 1,072,600 677,900 7,348,300 
Mechanics’. 8,164,000 741,900 1,013,100 6,994,600 
Union...... 4,220,800 729,100 138,900 3,248,000 
America. ... 10,752,706 678,000 543,200 7,282,800 
Phenix...... 3,361,000 689,000 168,000 8,048,000 
inedenes 7,006,800 1,748,700 596,000 6,833,000 
Trad'sm'n's 3,116,000 894,400 108,000 2,015,000 
Fulton... 1,683,200 839,000 105,200 1,847,900 
1emical,.. 13,816,500 4,674,300 980,000 14,802,100 
er.Exch.. 8,412,200 507,700 417,600 8,135,700 
Gallatin .... 4,986,700 376,700 158,200 2,726,700 
B'tch& Dro. 1,810,600 852,100 66,100 1,625,100 
M’chs.&Tra. 95,000 228,000 67,000 1,063,000 | 
Greenwich.. 1,081,100 18,500 151,400 929,100 
Lea. Manuf. 3,220,200 207,800 388,000 2,436,600 
Sev'nth W’d 1,161,000 291,200 81,500 1,231,000 
St'te of N.Y. 8,873,500 835,200 188,000 8,454,300 
Ar Ex..... 18,606,000 600,000 1,670,000 9,851,000 
Couamerce.. 17,925,900 8,062,000 1,482,500 13, 108,600 
Broadway... 5,594,100 580,700 851,900 4,107,400 
Mercantile. 6,406,700 1,204,700 669,800 6,973,800 
Pacific...... 2,189,100 368,600 187,100 2,417,909 
Republic. 4,515,400 547,000 212,000 3,247,400 
+. 38,819,900 265,500 


People’s. 1,638,200 133,300 121,100 1,820,300 
N. America. 2,920,900 309,800 826,000 3,081,000 
Hanover... 9,389,700 1,710,200 958,890 ~=—-:10, 889,700 
Irving...... 2,991,000 416,500 494,800 2,989,900 
Metropol’n. 11,963,000 1,995,000 497,000 8,769,000 
Citizene’.. 2,521,600 327,800 212,100 2,564,100 
Nassau 2,527,100 120,600 156,200 2,670,600 
Market. .... 2,825,200 539,900 115,200 2,408,200 
St. Nicholas 2,226,100 192,000 88,400 1,786,900 


Shoe & Lea. 2,523,000 24,000 178,000 8,012,000 


Corn Exch. 4,680,300 545,200 145,000 8,558,400 
Continent']. 5,858.200 1,742,300 303,600 6,883,400 
Oriental.... 2,107,600 92,600 298,900 1,944,400 
Marine...... 3,682,000 919,008 211,000 4,209,000 
Imp. & Tra. 19,215,200 3,769,400 —‘1,153,300 20,503,300 
} 18,931,200 4,622,400 982,100 21,814,000 
Wall St.Nat. 1,791,400 275,500 109,500 1,756,800 
North River 1,577,000 18,000 199,000 1,548,000 
Esst River.. 1,134,000 189,100 98,000 947,700 
Fourth Nat. 17,956,300 3457,000 1,059,700 18,039,800 


Central Nat. 8,085,000 659,000 1,134,000 8,294,000 
Second Nat.. 3,547,000 620,000 361,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,474,000 886,000 832,400 5,140,009 





























First Nat’l.. 14,904,700 2,832,600 606,500 15,018,100 
Third Nat.. 5,346,100 1,150,700 433,500 5,622,300 
N.Y.NtlLEx. 1,438,900 148,700 175,500 1,164,400 
Bowery..... 1,952,300 294,500 169,600 1,842,000 
N.Y.County 1,738,900 21,1o0 560,800 2,129, 100 
Ger.-Amer.,. 2,663,400 250,700 77,600 2,209,500 
Chase....... 3,887,500 842,700 588,500 5,629, 100 
Fifth Ave... 2,113,800 882,500 102,500 2, 00 
termanEx. 1,897,000 66,000 192,000 2 

Germania, 810,900 160,000 365,000 2. 

U. 8. Nat’l.. 4,837,800 »122,309 90,800 5. 

Lincoln N') 2,043,600 493,900 163,600 2,469,800 
Garfield Nat 786,300 105,400 103,500 674,100 








Total . .. .;8329,764,000 ons 84.40 enter soy 314,107,500 


Dec, 
Camparisons $1,937, 900 aa 900 ac 188,905,900 
Clearings for the wey ond w Rept. 4 057100,088 400 4 
do, do. Sept. 29th 763,567,386 28 
Balances for, the wail ‘ending Sept.22d... 30,061,000 19 
Sept. 29th, 90,260,285 71 












































Bawe al following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares : 

Bid, Asked, -* Acked. 
America,........ 10 15736, Marine............ 
American Ex... 128 — | hanics'......, is - 
Butch’s & Drov's. 140 — |\Mercantile ....... 600 
Broad 260 — hants’...... .1 al 

eo hante’ ix. 8 100 
(57 | ~ 
sill Mech’ i radia us 
ef “a 166 
East R i20000~«C - 
Hieventh. Ward. 4 -- _ 
First Nation'l.. -- 
Fourth Nation'i. 128 -- 106, 
etm A bec 850 _ 15 
PUMBOM. 0600 0009000 1200Ci = 
} +8 Amer’n. 99 — 182 
Gallatin........... 18 -- - 
Germania......... 130060 — =| Seventh 
Garfield........... 115 — ‘\Stateof NewY'rk. 10 -- 
reenwich,....... w~ | Nic! 125 «(180 
, - jeamen’s......105 117 
mp’t's & Tradis..250 — ere ea — 
rv’ ‘oe sreeesee-138° — |Unit’d States mas 160 
Leather Man'f....160 — Wall St. Nat'l... 10) 106 
Manhattan. . 148 





Foreign Exonanor.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was strong, owing to a con- 
tinued scarcity of bills. The nominal ask- 
ing quotations for Sterling were marked up 
}. cent on Wednesday, to $4.834 for 60-day 
ills and $4 864 for demand; but the latter 
was subsequently marked ‘down again to 
$4.86, to meet the reductien in the Bank of 
England rate. Actual business was done 
at concessions of $c. to 1c. from the posted 
figures. In Continental Exchange the quo- 
tations for francs were marked down from 
5.243@5.23% to 5.28@5.224 for 60-day bills, 
and from 5.214 to 5.208@5.20 for checks, 
Reichmarks advanced from 944@ 
944@94% for long sight; do. for short sight 
were steady at 947@95. 





FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


Sagacious merchants are of opinion that 
in view of the enormous liquidation of in- 
debtedness that has been in progress for 
the last year or two, rendered necessary 
by a too rapid rate of production, there 
will be next year a general awaking of en- 
terprise caused by the immense accumula- 
tion of surplus capital seeking investment 
and by the weariness of two years of stag- 
nation. 

A Philadelphia contemporary has been 
making an approximate estimate of the ex- 
penditure of Americans who visit Europe 
during the Summer months. From May 
1st to September 1st the steamers are said 
to have taken 31,261 passengers to Europe. 
Assuming that each of these spend $2,000 
abroad, the total expenditures abroad ina 
season is placed at $62,531,000, or one- 
twelfth of our exports during the last fiscal 
year. This is a large sum to be taken out of 
the country for mere pleasure, but then the 
Philadelphia paper fails to give credit for 
the millions which are being spen ions in 
this country by foreign visitors, the num- 
ber and prominence uf these visitors this 
year being greater than ever befcre. The 
balance of the expenditure of tourists, how- 
ever, is no doubt largely in favor of Europe. 

Diviwenp.—The Lake Shore and Michi- 

gan Southern Railway Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of two per cent., payable 
ee ae 1st. 
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caedcctes 


Ordinary Stock, in shares of $50 each, in The 
London and Westminster Investment Com: 
pany of Ontario, organized to conduct a very 
profitable investment business in the United 
States and Canada, is offered for subseription 
at Par, in amounts to snit investors. Full in- 
formation on application to the Managing 


Director, EpwaRrp LE Rury, LONDON, CaNnaDA. 


Per Cent. First Mortgage Loans 
ON IMPROVED FARMS 
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IN MORTREBS DA OTA AND MINN, A. 
men and values. ret 

money Joones nD tha Roa ver V ey. Over 860 loons 
da 4 pin two men a, heh in von interest. Never 
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have never losta dollar of pri Del, wf te intereet on any 
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res erchants’ Bank, 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 
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K, on the morning o y, the 
ged day of September. ; less 





ROES. 
Loan a discounts, as per schedule,..... 1,101,518 75 
Due f trou seaben ‘on the $ 
bank, rine ‘uded in loans and 























LIABILITIES. 


Bualvided prodie—vin: 
terest. 





Unpaid 


11,188,718 6F 
SWTEUIAM H SMITH President and J. fake Bat. 
tna je business at No. 4 ch Bhroct ts the One of 
Renate he, ip eda gonpty. ee i 


ule scoompanying, the, samy of tie sal sai Bank before the 


teanasction of oF te now “edi sand bel he a 


jer. 
sworn to. by both depon- 


ents, stm the he ath day day £ Br keen mchihagchiguen ore ome on 
rk ae Yon k, on THE 8A seas 


Saturday, Septe: 











yernent as rectors, M4 itdhwdlodl in Isans is aid es aaeataadaes 
Due from slates and national ban - tr ¥ 
LES ae ER Tris 00 
Pealiondor and national pie net “aust oe 
One 5 ae $2,473 
oun cash items.......-..060+6. 3 
Due Sais er urer Ux 7) 
Total .. 


Capital stock aaa te 
Surplus fund,,........... 



























5 127,000 
rarafte a jx, hed. 23,000 00 41216 DeLee np pees 1 
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sas per schedule........... 
wit Soren WS | eee EE se 
, IY tay sususenoasuaseyprevacseess . Due private bankers 8 ins 
ctr mlating notes of national quai 0 given for loans sand discounts 160 00 $0 
Cash aes . ViE. : Bile cad Beate aerietets eaten, 6,000 0O— 157,355 26 
chec' 4 “the next day's —— 
exchan nescens te eee iabee -, 96,604 28 s ‘otal. Were Woot: didinbien: os Waw Yo Bay 63 
as NTY ¥; 
a tem me ee, 8,789 79 "KHTHUR BGA VES, President, and Tuomas 0. Pot. 
——--— 240,571 02 | Loox, Cashier of the Saint Nicholas Bank, a bank | 
Loss and expense, viz.: and doing business at No. 7 Wall Btreet, in the City o 
Current expenses.......-....65+ 4,641 72 New York, in said ng duly for 
—— 4,641 72 | himself, saith that the foregoing report. fyith ih the sched. 
Assets not included under uleaccompan the sam all =e ue state- 
other of the above heads, ment of the condition ‘of t the nal "bank e trans" 
it 4 fixtures. 82,985 75 gotion of any bus en pe yc Bevtem ber, tes, 
eegmene Ww 
Furniture and fx iouremieegeedes 2,487 ? tk Gee bet President. 
———— _bAa8 00 T iy art Cashier, 
Debthcccd ca, wi my rr Subscribed and wndeate — ents, Sept. 
peiestth  LIABILI Tris. jilan , Pouce Public, Kings eal “oertificate filed in 
Surplus stock paid in in cash.............00++ 10s 009 8 New York County. 
UUPPLUIS TUNG, ....cccceccscceecsseseeteeseereee ,' 
Opal eee 2.258 0 Parties Destrous of Dealing in 
xchange 
inert 1 STOCKS 
40,440 58 
Due Gopostionn os | roche. 91,185,800 11 will do well to write ao, ae the old Banking 
to 
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nowlede TLLTAM.A. DARLING, President. * YET 
Cashi , A 


. GALE, 
eTerely, cep eerines see tae rate by bot - apgemmagy 
us dabei ~ ay DIXON, ‘Notary J Public. 
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RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small, 
Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds, 


For Ciroular address the 


Central [llinots Financial Agency, Jacksonville 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank, 
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| DIVIDEND NOTICES. 
Mam Ogos Fazepare Sapar™) 


DIVIDEND NO. 65. 

‘P\HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 

a DIVIDEND of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS 
PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this company 
from the net earnings of the three months ending 80th 
inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 16th of October next, and on removal of legal 
restraint prohibiting such payment to share-holders 
of record on the 20th day of September inst. 

The transfer books will be closed in New York and 
in London at 8 o'clock on the afternoon of Sept, 20th 
instant, and reopened on the morning of the I6th of 
October next. _k. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer 


TREN ES" AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
Tamssvaeny! G CENT: 
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Commercial 
DEY GOODS. 


Tue absorbing topic of the week upon 
the dry goods market has been the large 
failures which have occurred, and the 
effect likely to be produced upon the trade 
thereby. Bronner & Co., retail clothiers, 
made an assignment to Levy Bros. & Co., 
wholesale clothiers, who purchased the 
stock and established the Bronner Clothing 
Co. ina few hours. Siedenbach, Schwab 
& Co., wholesale clothiers, made an assign- 
ment with estimated liabilities of nearly 
$400,000, with preferences amounting to 
$120,000. Ferdinand Mayer & Co., woolen 
jobbers, with estimated liabilities of $1,700,- 
000, with preferences of $800,000 compelling 
Levy Bros. & Co. to make an assignment 
with liabilities estimated at $1,500,000, in- 
cluding preferences of $900,000. The first 
failure was such a surprise that it closed 
most of the channels for accommodation for 
floating further issues of paper to take care 
of that maturing, so that the other 
failures were a natural consequence 
which resulted from methods so antag- 
onistic to legitimate trading. These 
failures, however, have had no appreciable 
effect upon the regular dry goods interests, 
but for the time being have seriously inter- 
fered with the movement in woolens. They 
are not attributable to any depression in 
business or demoralization in prices; for 
trade is very satisfactory, and prices, though 
low, are firm, and have paid a small profit, 
The real cause was ‘“ outside speculation,” 
nothing more. Inthe latter part of the 
week a more confident tone was apparent 
as it became known that the assets would 
equal the liabilities. There will be tempora- 
ry inconvenience, of course; but it is grati- 
fying that it is generally thought that no 
further failures will occur. 

The closing week of the month witnesses 
an active jobbing trade, but not to the same 
extent as during the preceding weeks. Job- 
bers are offering special lots ia off styles of 
prints, dress ginghams and wide calicoes 
and odds and ends of fancy dress goods. 
All desirable styles, however, in dress 
goods, prints and ginghams are firm in 
price, moderate in supply and steady in 
demand. They are also having afree dis- 
tribution of shawls, skirts, underwear, 
hosiery and fancy knit woolens, including 
hoods, ulsters, ulsterettes, Jerseys and 
ladies’ jackets, and atregular prices. House- 
keeping linens are jobbing freely at firmer 
values than were obtained earlier in the 
season. In cloakings, plain and fancy and 
piece woolens for men and boys’ wear, job- 
bers were also having a good demand at 
steady quotations. Kentucky jeans and 
doeskins are jobbing freely at low but firm 
prices. Leading brands of brown and 
bleached goods are used as leaders, and, to 
influence trade, prices are quoted below 
regular values. The cotton goods market, 
with jobbers, is gradually assuming a firmer 
tone, as they find they cannot duplicate the 
stocks on hand at the extreme low prices 
they purchased the goods during the Sum- 
mer months. It is generally the case when 
trade begins to slacken that prices fall 
off. This season seems the reverse, as 
prices, instead of becoming irregular as 
business grows less active, assume & 
steadier tone. This is accounted for from 
the fact that values were so extremely low 
at the beginning of the season, and so much 
below actual cost of production that any 
change was more likely to be upward than 
downward. 

Corron Goops.—-There was a fair move- 
ment in plain and colored cottons in execu- 
tion of recent and back orders; but only a 
limited business was done with package 
buyers on the spot. Brown sheetings con- 
tinue in fair request, and such brands as 
govern the market are firmly held. Bleached 
goods are moving steadily in relatively 
small parcels, and a fair reorder demand 
for cotton flannels and wide sheetings is re- 
ported by agents, while colored cottons are 
meeting with a little more attention in 
a small way. 

Print Cloths.—There was a moderate de- 
mand for printing cloths at prices a fraction 
lower, the market having closed at 8 11-16c. 
less 1 per cent. for extra 64x64s, 8§c. for 
64x64 “‘ seconds” and 8}c. plus 1 per cent. 
for 56x60s. 








Prints.—Agents report a moderately in- 
creased order demand for printed calicoes; 
but personal selections were comparatively 
light. The best standard fancies are steady 
in price, but concessions are occasionally 
made on “‘off-styles” in order to quicken 
their movement. Low grade fancies are in 
light supply and firm, as are indigo blues 
and shirtings. Wide prints remain quiet in 
agents’ hands, but furnitures, robes and 
mournings are doing fairly well. 

Ginghams were in light and irregular de- 
mand by package buyers, and a moderate 
distribution of regular goods and job lote 
was made by jobbers. Seersuckers are in 
moderate request by clothiers, but less ac- 
tive than could be desired. 

Dress Goops.—There was a fair move- 
ment in all-wool and worsted dress goods 
on account of back orders; but agents re- 
presenting some makes of the latter are 
still heavily in arrears with their deliveries, 
because of the enforced curtailment of 
production arising from the scarcity of 
water at some of the mills. Stocks have 
never been in better shape than at present, 
and prices remain firm. 

Woo en Goops,—The tone of the woolen 
goods market was firm and the amount of 
business transacted of fair proportions. 
Operations in clothing woolens were still 
somewhat restricted by a cautious feeling; 
but this is expected to pass away soon, 
though the coming Jewish holidays will 
have a somewhat quieting effect upon this 
portion of the woolen trade. Fair orders 
were taken for Spring worsteds, cassimeres 
and satinets. The jobbing demand for mis- 
cellaneous woolens is improving. Very 
fair reorders are had from Western sections 
for flannels and blankets of all grades, re- 
pellents, cloakings, etc., while sackings are 
in active demand and sold ahead of de- 
livery, on popular colorings. Many lines 
and qualities of shawls are selling well. 
Traveling salesmen, while sending in orders 
report a fairly active business in the interior, 
and the outlook as generally favorable. 

Hosizry anp Unperwear.—Trade in this 
department is mainly quiet at first hands, it 
being rather between seasons, preparations 
being made in some quarters for display of 
Spring goods. Jobbers are still selling Fall 
weights, and are likely to boy more for 
stocks. Some agents report a good move- 
ment in shirts and drawers. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The business of the foreign goods market 
is generally reported fair in the various de- 
partments. Silks, laces, kid gloves, etc., 
are in the main quiet; but there is consider- 
able trade in velvets, cloths, dress goods, 
and linens. There are some staple articles 
in dress goods that are in good supply and 
are slow to move, even at concessions; but 
fine qualities and fancy designs are scarce 
and are much wanted. There is still con- 
siderable demand for British mixed dress 
goods, stocks of which are low. A few 
lines of staple black silks are in moderate, 
steady demand; and in laces there is a firm 
demand for a few silk descriptions; but 
cotton laces are quiet. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 18838, 
compare as follows with the same period of 


last year: 

For the week. 1883. 1882, 
Entered at the port........... $2,798,811 $8,709,976 
Thrown on the market,...... 2,722,000 2,711,244 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 94,108,701 105,218,351 
Thrown on the market...... 94,635,801 103,974,848 


>. — 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 








Mownpar EVENING, Sept. 2th, 1883. 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Androscoggin ° Langdon GB...36 11 
“ L..86 83¢\Lensdale.......88 84 
bed 6-4 17 “ Cambric 36 12 
Allendale..... 6-4 16 /|Masonville..... 36 9g 
a oad 19 |Nashua, E.....36 10 
waa 84 22 w  Beeewene Tae 
Avondale ...... 86 8% “ W....45 1246 
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“ ol 6 |N. Y. Mills..... 36 113¢ 
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Nos. 60 and 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


The largest establishment in the world devoted tothe 
Outfitting of Children. 


BOYS, GIRL, AND BABIES CLOTHING, 


including everything required for Complete Uutfte, 
from HATS te SHOES, for all ages up to sixteen 


years. 

Persons residing in any portion of the United States 
may avail themselves of the superior advantages 
afforded by our establishment by sending for our Fall 
and Winter Catalogue, which we mail free. 





ComrLarnts prevail among dealers selling 
“weighted” silks, that trade in them is dull. Is 
it any wonder? Ladies have learned that such 
silks ent and look greasy in a month’s wear. 
Many detect them as readily as they do starched 
muslins and pass them by ; so 

‘* WEIGHTED SILKS MUST Go !” 
The silks of Cuzngzy Brotuers are free from 
this deception. They do not “cut” or become 
“greasy.” Those I retail at $1.10 to $1.20 will 
give more wear for the outlay than any dress goods 
sold. Samuzt H. Terry, 18 E. 14th St., N. Y. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 


‘Have now on exhibition a 


large and Superb Stock of 
rich Velvets, Silks, Satins, 
Plushes, Dress Goods, Suits, 
Wraps, India Shawls, Laces, 
Hosiery, Trimmings, Uphol- 
stery Goods, Linens, etc., etc. 

And are opening and dis- 
playing daily the latest novel- 
ties as they arrive direct 
from the most celebrated 
European manufacturers. 
The public are cordially in- 
vited to inspect this ever 
varying Stock irrespective of 
any idea of purchasing. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St. 





LADIES’ JERSEYS. 


G 


PR 





English, Bon Marche 
$2.50. $5.00. 


‘Lhe most stylish and best fitting garments in the 
world. Send Bu-t and Waist Measures, and we will 
g«uarantee a perfect fit. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 19th Street, New York. 
Our Fall and Winter Catalogue now ready. 


R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE..and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 
ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION To OUR 
LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL COODS 


THAT ARE NOW OPEN. ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


Suits & Cloaks,and Hats & Bonnets, 


BOTH IMPORTED AND THOSE OF OUR OWN 
MANUFACTURE. 


Black and Colored Silks 


OF THE MOST APPROVED MAKES AT THE LOW 
EST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN. AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS COODS 


E NEWEST FALL STYLES AND COLORS. 


IN T. 
ER eet 


Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTEN- 
TION. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
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a babp long ag. age 180 Pieces AXMINSTERS at $1.50 per yard. Warr: Burry at value 
B50 Oe EN BONDens 22 BY 46 AT Bo CENTS 800 Pieces VELVETS at $1.25 per yard. White... reas estes ssnes eases r) 1 1s ¢ @il4 oe 
850 Pieces BODY BRUSSELS at $1.25 per yard. . De Boccccccceccesers @— 
600 Pieces TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at 750. per yard, on ncceddesetees 1124%@ 1 124 GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
: NGR ; : ; 
LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEFS. pagers nade ae cn ne Ray RR nortan Be — 59(@— 61% | Soluble Pacific Guano.,........ ow O45 00 
200 DOZEN FINE SHEER, LINEN, FULL 81 UP HOLSTERY. White Noa is badaiutiareideeas ~ 4 Seem nr niated ia'd Bone 8 00 ee! 00 
WORK OF VARIOUS. GO oe, BY EAGH HAVING. | _ $150,000 WORTH CHOICE IMPORTED FABRICS, | Qars: | 2 = ee “ U. 8, Phosphate........ 29 00 @80 50 
FOUR DIFFERENT HANDSOME COB E | JUST OPENED, AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THEIR NRE ei Ae — 35 @— 48 “ Ground Bone........... 81 0) @38 50 
VICES PARTIALLY EMBROIDERED, AT 18e- | VALUE. OOS ee — %4@— — “  Creacent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 00 
: - SE GG > nsestaseadoos — 34 @— 3, “ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 60 
200 Dogri Bobet ty Sete sae | QUEPPARD Re @- 35% | u ‘Tobacco Fertilizer...” 47 W @00 00 
BAC ASD eboRD HANI CaeRE EO EMBROID.. (| EEC aan eee “ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @35 00 
BEY A WORE, At the BAOH. WOULD & CO Pennaylvania..., 2... +00 — = Ke 685; Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ 50 00 
BE EXCELLENT VALUE AT 400, 9 Bam Mt pea te eteeee 50 00 
eee e Pes as abbage Bae ea 
208 ONT QUALITY. WITH WIDE iHEM Sty FORED Sixth Avenue and 13th St., N. ¥, Slaseue buxsoveenreieees "35 $ 3 00 “* AA Ammoniated Super- hs 
RAD PAierrALLY MDHOIDEKED AT 6c, nigger eR ately” -270 @2%7 hosphate Fertilizer. , 45 00 
ACH; WORTH FULLY 35e. iF YOU WANT | Pzs: “ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 87 50 
IRI 2A Green, 1882, # bush........ 180 @135 compounded to order; 
“The most popular a Southern Black Eye, # 2 omestead Superphosphate 
UMBRELLAS. tlaceny Choe an came bush, bag....... wvdindins a then (Aichigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Heath, Ppatet, nt “and "Ele PROVISIONS Homestead ~ak ct Gasbon 
NE SILK ND 2% INCH, IV ance of Form," 
— BLES A Rat $3 78) AND 8 $4 25 EACH REDUCED and get oe, in 911 75 @619 60 sieilel Haw Bone Fe meat oe 
1 LIVANTINE AIK, ah INCH, NATURAL Woop Madame Foy’s Improved | extra Prime 22200020., 12 50 @ 18 00 saa Can Work * 
SDLES, i | ee 1550 @— — tha -] 
85 DOUBLEFACED SILK, 2% INCH, NATURAL eater eel Vvreeeeeerevevees 15 0 @ 1600 | Mattel Fertilizers ( (car-load lots) 0 00 
DLES, AT S83 BUT REDUOED AND |ACON Sardy's P bo-Peruvien Guan 
FROM 85" SKIRT SUPPORTER Short Clear.............. 11%@ — — ery: ° 88 00 
ae: NATURAL WOOD HANDLES, AT Bat Sib ; Long Ulear.........0+++. + « _‘Ktomisea Phosphate.” 34 00 
Short Rib.............. 700 @ 712 = saps SEE a6 oe 
$3.73; REDUCED FROM 68 AND @ It is particularly ad og (Discount on orders of 5 tons or over. ) 
70 TRUBEBs Md ESAS MTP Foraderat Wading geet | Smoked Hane -4 @ me TS 
290 BAe BEAST nan ROPES | Ei COre Ne ENG, di POY, Hnieleon | Sooke Beis 4 $= = | aN: 
JS Ege Ma ah tanta ee sai io | maage Weert Rising 
. n ne 
400 SUPERIOR ENGLISH ALPACA—26 INoH, ag | CLUETT’S CROWN COLLARS | dots. ...... cn. 316 00 @817 00 al, per 3,600 000 Ibs.......... 88 00 
Ete ee Rete Ba AND CUFFS AND MONARCH | 8 lbs.. ..................008, 18 00 @ 19 00 | Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
Pho sh A I Be ve : SEE atstrisstinn dann 80 Ib ee RR ERE TRAM aE ——@ 19 0 . LSet a ctlienh Knavieest 81 00 @33 00 
DUCED FROM 83 . . RNS odie pubmed mienemardwn’ 21 00 @ 23 00 | Forrester’s Potato Manure...... 50 00 
SM ibcicetesduestevederal 283 00 @ 26 00 | Forrester’s Cabbage “ ...... 52 50 
IN THEIR NEW _ | SERENA TO 20 00 @ 21 Forrester’s Grass Oe! Wem 48 00 
NEW LOCATION. cetera aa = = @ ~* | Allen's Phomphate..........:00 85 00 38 00 
sbdvlvecdetodsbben ——-@-—-— a Guano.......... 
MILLINERY DEPARTMENT | G ANTRELL’ G | toner Met = @ — = | Guano,Peruy'n, rected, 80 p08 00 70 00 
May befound a handsome stock of Hay, No. 1 a. er 100 ibe ® 90 @8 100 | Guano, Standard or Gi i eal 
HATS and BONNETS, trimmed 7, No. 3 » er vw oe (2,240 landard or Guanape 00 -@66 00 
and untrimmed, in the LATEST Hey, No.3, medium‘ “|<... 65 @ — 70 | Bone, ground fin average......80 90 @81 00 
oe ig ome what phone j Hay, clover mixed - ue 65 @ — 15 “ - lv Dlg grade — _ pot 00 
Feathers, umes, and a genera ay, Shipping, > ne —60 @ — 60 | German Potash w+. 125 @7 16 
assortment of MILLINERY Trim- | 95 West 29d Sti. bets Fifth and Sixth Avs, | Hay,Clover Dict —40 @ — 50 | Plaster, per ton ton (2,006 Ibe.)ae 8 0 @ 9 00 
mings, at — _ Bag en ae rr @ ~ 4 — a6 iho, Potash (80 p. ¢.), per a “a 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. NEW YORK. w, Oni sw T° T$0 O= $s | out ae of Anan, per img 





ALL DRY GOODS BOUGHT OF US, 1c 
LL BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST st Aoe a 
OITY, WILL BE FORWARDED TO 

POINT IN THE UN NITED STAT. rn 

MATL OR EXPRESS CHARGES. 


sivket HAVE HARBOR Ge mete on 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & (0th Sts, 








This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Wemen’s 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 


been successfully conducted by CANTRELL fur more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Pair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
{rom the eountry will have the best attention. 











e quote ‘cents f 
E 5@— cents for and 


of asi Class ‘Printers’ Materials, 





& CO, 





AND 
110 Fulton and 16 and Streets, New York. 
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Iusurance, 
THE WATER SUPPLY. 


Ir is a most unhappy fact that the whole 
subject of the water supply for this city is 
beset by opposing and selfish interests. 
Still, if we strike for the marrow of it, there 
can be no doubt that the supply—that is to 
say, the actual as distinguished from the 
available supply—is inadequate for even 
ordinary requirements, and has been so for 
many years. In how many houses in the 
best quarters is the flow ample on the 
upper floors? In how many of the fashion- 
able apartment dwellings is the flow not 
assisted and artificial? In how many tene- 
ments do not the occupants carry their pails 
up and down stairs? How many large 
office buildings and factories are there 
which do not rely in part on cisterns 
and wells? Itis only a few weeks since 
we had an account of the excessively 
large well now being made in_ the 
yard of Mr. Fields’ building at 
Battery Place; and how is it the Produce 
Exchange building is to be supplied? How 
many store buildings are there, down town, 
where apump is not at work a good part 
of the time? The fact is, that builders, 
owners and occupants long ago discovered 
that the natural flow of the Croton would 
not suffice; and so, as the easiest way to 
meet the case, went to work and helped 





themselves by supplying assistance, instead 
of agitating for additional works, for 
which they could not wait. A great fire, 
spreading at will, after entire exhaustion of 
water, or a drought that should set people to 
hauling it in wagons and hunting. out 
sources whence to take it, or to utilizing the 
Atlantic, would occupy space in the news- 
pspers and at once make the whole public 
aware simultaneously that there is trouble; 
on the other hand, private persons putting 
in pumps, boring wells, and building 
tanks (with, perhaps, a quiet growl at the 
general inefficiency of affairs) attract no 
attention; and this may go on extensively 
and long without the fact becoming ad- 
equately known. 

It is most notorious that the growth of 
the metropolis has 
prophets—at least, without any who 
secured attention. In Brooklyn, absurdly 
crooked Fulton Street was built up from 
its alleged cow-path model, and remained 
crooked until fixed by the appalling cost of 
straightening and widening. Narrow Church 
Street, on this side, need only be men- 
tioned. Nassau is like it; and there are in- 
stances at every hand of the lack of ade- 
quate prevision. In the water works, 
probably the only (or at least the most) ad- 
equate part with reference to growing 
needs is the great bridge over the Harlem. 
New York has outgrown all of her early 
plans and provisions—the water supply 
with the reat. 

But here comes the distinction we were 
careful to make. The actual supply is 
inadequate. This is as notorious as_ the 
poorness of the pavements and docks; the 
possible supply, with existing works, is 
perhaps another thing. It is alleged that 
interested parties in power purposely keep 
back the supply, and so ‘‘run” the whole 
business as to further or force the building 
of new ducts and reservoirs. This is be- 
lieved by many. It is, perhaps, as hard to 
disprove as to clearly prove. The least we 
can reasonably say is, that, knowing New 
York, there is a large possibility that it 
may be so. The politicians are quite capa- 
ble of forcing New York to enter upon an- 
other huge job, and of forcing the city to 
run the chances of being destroyed mean- 
while. The city’s credit is still equal to 
floating some millions of bonds, and it is 
millions of bonds which the jobbers desire. 

The fear of all this, the fear that the 
alarm is sensational and for a swindling 
purpose, is the chief obstacle in the mind 
of the average citizen, who wants protection 
without more spoliation. He says to him- 
self and his neighbor; The harpies are work- 
ing for another drive at the city’s credit and 
for more rings; so they dwarf the actual 
supply, lie about the capacity of existing 
works, and get the newspapers to make a 
periodical outcry. 

Supposethis true. The confirmation of it 
will naturally be the demand fornew works 
on the most colossal scale and the crying 


been without any 





down of every notes plan. More lakes, | 
lying further up in what is known as “ the 
Croton watershed,” will be talked of, the 
upper Hudson will be suggested, Lake 
George will be threatened, and perhaps 
only the notorious fact that lakes George 
and Champlain are nearer will prevent 
the pruposal to tap Lake Ontario at its 
northern extremity. The late Mr. Tweed 
had a foresight of his own on this subject; 
and he quietly bought a litdle lake on his 
own account. We do certainly find modest 
plans frowned down; and the plans most 
likely to receive official favor are those 
which involve the largest outlay. 
Meanwhile, the largest *‘lake” but one 
on the globe, connected with the actually 
largest, is at the feet of New York. Its 
salt Is said to be an objection; but salt 
water will cleanse streets and extinguish 
fires. That is said todamage goods; but the 
actual difference between its damage and 
that from fresh water cannot be great; and 
fire works a greater damage than either. 





E . - | 
(Some underwriter is quoted by one of the | 


Quictist journals as saying that there is too 
much rather than too little water now in 
the dry goods district. This may pass as a 
mot, or as a call for more tarpaulins; but if 
the choice between fire and water is a per- 
plexing one for underwriters, they should 
hold conventions oftener—or perhaps not 
so often, with more private reflection. ) 

We seem to have, therefore, the politi- 
cians pulling their usual way, the public 
afraid of the politicians and doubtful if 
there is really more wolf in the case than a 
selfish cry; the underwriters, at odds with 
themselves, liable also to the suspicion of 
self-interest only if they take any side, and 
perhaps doubtful whether the present situa- 
tion is not the better for them after all. 

The foregoing remarks are not like a 
well-rounded sermon in hanging moral to 
facts, for they attach no conclusion. In 
making them we aim at no more than toen- 
force theimperative need of more water, from 
some source; to urge also that the cheaper 
and still adequate source should have the 
preference; that the Bay should not be 
neglected in favor of some hundred miles 
distant and small sheet of water; but that, 
most of all, differences in plans should not 
be allowed to belittle and hide the great 
fact of present inadequacy. If we must 
really suffer the politicians anew in order 
to be protected, then be it so; our plea then 
is thateven this is cheaper now than to wait 
until after a powerful fire, when the exigency 
will give the politicians such increased 
power that nobody can raise a voice against 
their plans without being looked upon as 
apublicenemy. If we help at all to the 
consideration of the subject by arguing 
from the few foundation facts, we have not 
wasted space. 

=_ 
LATEST CO-OPERATIVE 
GAME. 


THE 





Tue Missouri Insurance Department has 
had a request for information as to the 
trustworthiness of a new candidate for the 
confidence of gullible Missourians. The 
officers of the department considered the 
scheme too transparent to be very danger- 
ous, but answer was returned that the com- 
pany was not trustworthy and never could 
be. The name of the concern is the Junior 
Order Mutual Friends, of Paducah, Ky., 
and glowing promises of obtaining some- 
thing for nothing are held out to all comers. 
A rather novel feature in the Junior Order 
organization is that its benefits are allowed 
to flow only to those who are under twenty 
years of age. Children five years old pay 
assessments of 25 cents each; and no reduc- 
tion is made for those who have not at- 
tained that age. A single extract from the 
leaflet of the concern is enough to condemn 
it in the mind of any business man. The 
leaflet, for example, says: ‘‘ We pre- 
sent to the public the Junior Order, 
in the confident belief that, in 
educating and developing business traits in 
our children, by teaching economy and 
self-sacrifice for their future good and the 
protection of their parents, it will also 
infuse in them a high and laudable ambi- 
tion to promote moral and intellectual en- 
terprises in the great school of life. The 
subjoined table of rates shows the cost of 
carrying a certificate to be within the reach 
of all. Were you to suppose twenty assess- 


| gin September 5th, 1886, 














ments, you woul’ then find that less 
than two cents a day, less than 
your quids of tobacco, Jess than your 
pinches of snuff, will give you $1,000 to 
begin life with, or to help your parents, who 
have raised you, to live after you are gone. 
To more perfectly carry out the principles 
of humanity and charity, and believing that 
experience and observation show that 
parents require protection from their cbil- 
dren as well as to give protection to them, 
not in dying only, but while living, that the 
desire of the human heart for protection 
is so inordinate that countless thousands 
pay to old-line life companics for en- 
dowment on Tontine insurance from %100 
to #250 ._per annum on $1,000, and we 
are prepared in candor to admit is yet a good 
investment.” Accompanying the leaflet re- 
ceived at the Insurance Department was a 
remarkable literary production entitled 
“Dialogue on Junior Order Mutual 
Friends.” In this dialogue are statements 
that the order has a membership of 1,900, 
and that payment of endowments wili be- 
thus giving the 
managers ample time to make profits before 
acollapse. A sample of the dialogue is 
shown by the following extract : 


* Question. ‘ How can the J. O, M. F. pay its 
living members?’ Answer. ‘By assessments, 
just as in case of death.’ : 

“Q, ‘Is it as easy to pay a living person as a 
dead one?’ A, ‘Certainly, unless it be a fact 
that death produces the money.’ 

**Q. ‘What produces the money?’ A. ‘ The 
growth of the order; a greater number coming 
in than the number going out.’ 


Another question in this remarkable dia- 
logue to which no satisfactory answer is or 
can be given reads as follows: 


“Q. ‘How, in the name of reason, could I hope 
to realize $1,000 and pay out only $131 to $150?’” 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distriourions of surpius. 

The Mass non forfeiture appties to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your Lie. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup’t of agencies, 





HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broudway, N.Y. 


Cash Capital. . ee 
peseeve or reinsurance...........« sees 
e for all other Tabi. becasnces 
NET SURPLUS ou 


Total Assets. Jan. Ist. int. 1982. seta 141 20 
B.S. WALCOTT. President. 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-P re’ and -eo’y 


‘CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orricrs, {New York, 100 Broadway, 
Continencal { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mont 
Buildings: No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,618,717 56 
Reserve for all other claims.... 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 
Net Surpius...............+. ° 
Total Assets, July ist, 1883..84.550,980 GU 

This Company conducts its b under_the 


restrictions of the New York Safe’ Law. The 
twe Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000. 








6 Sta. 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F.C. Moore, 2d Vice-President, 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 257TH, 1883. 


THE 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
afaira on the slat December, 1882. 


Preraiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1882, to 3let December, 1882...... $4,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

Nr 1,616,844 85 

Total Marine Premiums. . pesdeaseonae _ 85,900,508 48 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1682, to Bist December, 1882 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and = Ex- 
penses........... .98823,304 50 


The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, C » Bank. and other Stocks.. 


84,974,558 00 
Loans sec tocks and otherwise.. 


1,575,500 00 


581,118 15 
1,725,575 02 
364,923 85 

~~ 13,171,675 02 


Real Estate and pA due the Company, 
a 








Six per cent. int t on the outstand certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A diyidend of forty, per cent. is declared on the net 

ed premiums of the Company tor the year endin 


earn 
bist December, 133) tor which certuticates will be issuc 
on and «iver ‘Tuceduy. the I’ ret of May next. 


By order of i. 
J. BR. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 



































3; iD, JONES HAKLES P. BURDETT 
{8 DENNIS, HORACE GRAY 
. MOORE, EDMUND W. CORLIES 
LEWIs GURTIS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
AMES +o ROB’T B. MINTURN, 
DAVID LA CHARLES H.MARSHALL 
DON W. URNHAM, GEORGE W. LANE, 
A. RAVEN, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS, 
JOsI LOW. CHARLE . LEVERICH, 
W DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE 
HKOYAL PHELPS, WILLIAM HF t, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
0. A. H ORACE K. THU ’ 
JOHN D. HEWL TT, ILLIAM DEGROOT 





WILLIAM H. W JOHN , RIKER, 


N DENTON SMITH, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A.A. RAVEN. ard Vice. Pret. 


MANHATTAN LIFE. 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


POLICY. simple, definite, liberal non-forfeitable 
incontestable. 


THIRTY-THREE years of su 








AFE. rad =a lus b: New ¥ ork rule. 
RELIAB s.. $10,600, a Be invested 
ro agents 





Wanted in every city and town. 
Apply ay dioet to to this Company. ad 


HENRY STOKES, President, 
H. Y. Wemp.e, Sec'y. J. L. Hausey, lat Vice-Preat. 
8.N, Stessins, Act'y. H. B, Stokes, 2d Vice-Prest. 


WASHINGTON UE INSURANCE im 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr. - ~ President, 









Inthis Compan licy- 
holders hmoe’ ohe Shean. 
tage over those ofallother 
companies, in Non-jsor- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies in force 
See Charter. 









Orrice, Coal AnD [ron 


ExcuanGE BUILDING 
Corner New Church and Court- 
land Streets, New Y: 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 





NR sis eran, eee $16,432,181 85 
il ihcctscnnntncdetiatiie 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus.................. $2.067.292 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 263. 263, and 264 Broadway. 
corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47. 


rinci; features of this Co. 
LUTE ECURITY. ORL MANAGEMENT, and and 
LIBERALITY TO'THE INSUR 


Ali Forms of Life and Endowment Poltotes Issued. 
TEs HB. BROSNAN, President, 


C. P, FRALEIGH, Secretary 
ako. H RURFORD. Actuary 





THE CONTINENTAL 

LIFE INS - 
ANCE vor 
2F HARTFORD 

Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.49. 
SURPLUS, 

$504,337.06. 

, JA8. 8S. PARSONS 
- Presid 








NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
136 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1860. 
62d Sons donee aaemeennenn, ‘Jan, 1st, 1882 
ASH CAPIT 3 6 
24-5 
j S538 


rve for ioe 

Reserve for all other liabilities, vee 

Net BULplus......ccccccccccrccccseccces 

1 

Policyholders in this Company have creas att AY 
NEW YORK Art k FUND | 
in, 
THOS, F. GOODRICH, 











AW. 
passe 





$50, 000, ooo. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


S50,800,396C S82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POL 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is 


Policyholders exclusively. 


and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
ICYHOLDERS, the Company being a purely 


is divided among 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


on been an pale - A the Com comeny in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 


was organized in 1 


845, has received from Policyholders over $109,« 


000,000. and has ade’ to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount ee Policyholders, added to the amount now heid in trust for them, exceeds the 


payments to the 


ompany by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 


due and unpaid January ist, 1883. 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 


issued and maturing in the same 


years. The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some ages 


was less than $1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned a 
premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates, 
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ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 
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this office. 
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ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
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Old nd With a sealping-knife injhis leathern belt ‘‘Wull,” said she, stopping short with the | mistakable sniff, and 1 knew Mrs. Smart was 
a Woung. And # rifle on his back ; — end of the window shade unraised in her | hard pressed; but she spoke not a word, 
And under his darkly lowering brow hand, ‘‘the like I never seed in my life. | and the story proceeded. 
GEORDIE. Gleamed the angry eyes of black. 





BY FANNIE M. JOHNSON. 





fs 
Ir stood at the edge of the clearing there, 
In a field of waving corn, 
Near the gloomy wood, where the panther’s cry 
Sounded from night to morn— 
The old brown house, on the woodland’s edge, 
Where our great-great-grandsire was born. 


The vines of the woodland creeper wild 
Swung over the doorway low; 

Along by the brook the fresh-cut flax 
Lay bleaching as white as snow. 

*Twas a hundred years ago, my dear ; 
Full a hundred years ago. 


Dark in the background, the mountain grim 
Lifted its sullen brow ; 

Down in the meadow, the farmer-men 
Were driving the stubborn plow ; 

And the blue Connecticut mppled by, 
As calm aa you see it now. 


In the vine-draped doorway Dame Barber stood, 
And pondered in mild dismay ; 

For the meal in the great oak-chest was low, 
And to-morrow was baking day, 

And the nearest mill lay over the bill 
A half-score of miles away. 


Father was down in the meadow-lot 
Plowing for Winter rye; 

Nathan and Ben, at the clearing’s edge 
Were making their axes fly ; 

And Eben was storing the precious grain 
For the Winter, by-and-by. 


From the wide old stairway a cheerful song 
Came floating merrily down 

With the whir and hum of the spinning-wheel 
From under the rafters brown, 

Where Susan was spinning the linen fine 
To fashion her wedding gown. 


John and Judith were babies then 
In the cradle, cooing low, 

And Grandsir was feeble and old and lame, 
And his hair was white as snow ; 

But Geordie, brave Geordie, was nine years old, 
And Geordie to mill should go. 


IL. 
A proud little horseman, the youngster then 
On the back of the good gray mare, 
With merry blue eyes and ruddy cheeks, 
Like peaches or apples fair, 
In his homespun suit of hnen-and-tow 
And his tangle of curly hair. 


Then the precious grain was measured out 
And stored in a wide-mouthed sack ; 

With girth and buckle and leathern strap 
It was bound to the broad gray back ; 

And the brave little hurseman rode gayly off 
Through the lonesome woodland track. 


By thorn and thicket and darksome wood 
Fearless and merry still, 

Startling the birds in their leafy homes 
With his young voice clear and shrill, 
Singing the songs that the Pilgrims sung 

In the meeting-house on the bill. 


Now, riding up from the sheltered glade 
He reaches a sunny hight, 


Meadows lined with the growing maize 
Spreading far to the right, 
Through the lowlands, winding down to the 
sound, 
Ripples the river bright. 


Mile by mile he had made his way 
Till the miles had counted seven, 

Trailing the lonely woodland path 
Under the clondiess heaven ; 

And, faint in the distant village heard, 
The church-bell is ringing eleven. 


Bad luck for the little rider now! 
Alas for the treacherous girth! 

The meal bag is slipging and sliding down ; 
He stops in his song of mirth, 

He grasps it and clutches with childish strength ; 
Ti loosens and falls to earth. 


While the gay birds flit and the wild flowers 
bloom 
He may call and may weep in vain ; 
Should he ivave his seat on the patient mare 
He scarcely could mount her again, 
Nor lift with the power of his boyish arm 
The weight of the heavy grain. 


m. 
Now Geordie, brave Geordie, give rein to the 
mare 
Anda truce to your childish fears! 
For the wayward winds have carried your cry 
To a pair Of listening ears ; 
And creeping out from the forest wild 
A strange, dusky form appears. 


8 sodistraight as ¢ mountain pind 
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Down to the valley his fierce glance swept, 
And the white man’s field of maize, 

Where once had the smoke of the wigwam crept 
And the camp-fire’s ruddy blaze, 

When the river was dotted with light canoes 
In the bright autumnal days. 


"Twas the home of his youth, the land of his 
race, 
The river and forest the same 
Where he plied the oar in his birch canoe 
Or hunted the fiying game, 
When his banished sires were lords of the soil 
Till the hated white man came. 


Now, a swift, strong stride to the gray mare's 
side 
Where Geordie is sobbing low, 
Now the gleaming knife is drawn from his belt 
For a quick and deadly blow, 
When the startled boy looks brightly up 
In the face of his people’s foe. 


For nothing he reads in the towering form 
Of a nation’s wrong and hate, 

The bloody record of fire and war 
Nor the story of cruel fate, 

But a humafi face and a human arm 
That had come in his deepest strait. 


With a soft appeal in his childish face, 
And tears on his rosy cheek, 

He raised his eyes to the savage form 
In trouble too great to speak, 

And pointed down to the fallen grain 
With his hand so small and weak. 


Iv. 

Tis told that a hardy hunter once 
Had captured a fleeing doe, 

And it fixed on the captor its pitiful eye 
With a look of patient woe, 

Till the hunter’s knife dropped from his hand, 
And he let the poor beast go. 


Face to face for a moment thus, 
Alone in the forest wild, 

The dusky brave, in his savage paint, 
And the innocent, pale-face child ; 

Then Geordie pointed again to the grain, 
And brightly, bravely smiled. 


Over the grim and frowning face 
Drifted a look of pain. 

Slowly the gleaming, murderous knife 
Slid into his belt again ; 

Slowly he bent to the bridle-path 
And lifted the fallen grain. 


With girth and buckle and leathern strap 
It was bound to the broad gray back ; 
Then the dusky finger pointed on 
To the winding bridle-track, 
Turned the dusky face from the wondering 


child 
And was lost in the forest black, 
- * . - * 


The rest of the story? Well, Geordie rode on 
To the mill in the neighboring town ; 

Back once more through the gloomy wood 
As the twilight was falling down, 

And the sweet meal was made, on baking day, 
Into loaves of golden brown, 


So this is the tale of Geordie’s ride. 
Tis verily true, you see ; 
For Geordie told it to his grand-child 
As she sat on his aged knee ; 
And the child on his knee was our grand-dame, 
And our grand-dame told it to me. 
HOLYOKE, Mass. 
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A NANTUCKET STORY. 
THE DEFORMED TRANSFORMED. 








BY MRS. 8. 5S. ROBBINS. 





Srrtine quietly in my room one morning 
early, at a small seaside town on the Island 
of Nantucket, my door was unceremonious- 
ly opened by my landlady, with: ‘See 
here. Come, quick! quick!” She was a 
tall, thin woman, ina brown calico dress, 
and a browner calico apron; and if ever an 
apron was made to talk, this one was. If 
she came for a call of leisure, she stood de- 
liberately laying its sides over in small 
plaits. If she was ina hurry, she caught 
it up with both hands, and crushed it to- 
gether, as if she were wringing out clothes; 
and if nothing particular was to be given, 
or received, she smoothed it down as she 
would have done with a hot flat-iron. To- 
day no patent clothes-wringer could have 
more effectually squeezed out from it all 
form and semblance than did those long 
bony fingers, as, with quick strides, she 
went before me to a window overlooking a 
lane, that led to the beach. 

‘“What is it?” I asked,’ sure of some- 
thing worth’ heating in her answer. ° 





I had just stepped out last night a minute, 
and came back most into my kitchen and 
there he sot. I tell yowif I had been shot I 
shouldn’t have got a turn any quicker. ‘ For 
the land’s sake,’ says { to myself. ‘What on 
’arth has Asa Smart got a sitting up in that 
chair! Be it baboon, or whatig’t?’ I stepped 
along, careful-like, not taking my eyes 
of on’t, until I got intothe kitchen; and then 
Asa spoke up. Says he: ‘ Mis’ Smart, this 
’ere’s my cousin, twice removed, Benjamin 
Jones’; and Benjamin Jones—for it was a 
man—said, like anybody else, ‘How do 
you do, Mis’ Smart?’ I couldn’t open my 
lips, I was so struck up in a heap. So I 
just stood still, and stared him right in the 
face; but there now, he gets over the ground 
like any man, and while I have been a-talk- 
ing, I dare say he’s got out of sight.” Up 
went the window shade; and he wasn’t out 
of sight. I fervently wished he had been; 
for, excepting the Torso in Rome, never did 
my eyes behold a more painful spectacle. 
Rolling, with a peculiar motion no words 
can ever describe, down over the smooth 
foot-path went a body of a man on feet, 
large feet, which he threw out to the right 
and left, like huge paddles; nothing, not 
even the stump of a leg, visible. His body 
was larger than the body of the average 
man, his head Jarge also, grizzly gray hair 
coming down over his coat collar. As I 
turned away from the window, with an ex- 
pression of pain and disgust I would fain 
have concealed upon my face, my landlady 
said. ‘* Shocking, ain’t it? I told Asa, ‘ Asa 
says I, how long is that crittur a going to 
stay here? 'Cause if its long, you'll have to 
choose atween him and your wife. I can’t 
stand him, no how; he makes me sick.’ 


‘**T shall git rid on him just as soon as I 
can,’ says Asa, says he, kind of sober like. 
‘But I hope you won't treat him unkind, 
for he has ’bout ’nough to suffer, no how.’ 

‘**T never treat nothing onkind,’ says L. 
‘Leastaways sich a thing as that. The 
Lord knows whether he’s got a soul like 
the rest on us, to be saved.’ ” 

‘**He’s an intelligent, fine man,’ spoke 
up Asa, kind of sharp like. But then he’s 
his cousin, twice removed, you know; but 
there now, he talks as well as most men for 
all that 1 see, and his voice ain’t deformed 
anyway; but I ain’t a going to have him 
a hanging roun’ here. Why the boys and 
the dogs would be after him, as sure as you 
live.” 

‘*T am very sorry for him,” I said. **What 
a hard life he must have!” 

** You better believe it,” she answered 
with a knowing nod of her head, and her 
hands busily smoothing down her apron. 
‘“*T most wonder that a good God could 
have made such a creature, it don’t seem 
just fair.” 

The man turned a sharp corner 
and was hidden from our sight; but all that 
day he haunted me, and in the long Summer 
twilight, nowhere in the world so long, so 
beautiful and so soft as on this island, I 
found myself irresistibly drawn toward the 
kitchen of the house, from whence came 
the sound of voices. Those of my landlady 
and her husband were easily recognizable. 
But the other; how peculiar it was! There 
was a deep pathos in it, which made you, 
as you listened, repeat the verse about one 
who had borne our sorrows and carried 
our griefs. 

I lingered by the door, unwilling to ac- 
cept one of my many cordial invitations to 
‘‘come and see us. Now don’t be formal. 
You hain’t no call to be, no way!” yet 
anxious to listen to what this man was 
saying. Would his words match the voice? 
Often there is a strange dissonance. How 
would it be here? 

Mrs. Smart saw me, came to the door, 
put it wider open, smiled a welcome, and 
pointed to the clean wooden steps upon 
which she knew I loved to watch the great 
Summer sun sink down behind the great 
Summer sea. “If you don’t mind tellin’ 
Persis”’ Mr. Smart was saying, ‘‘she 
would like to hear ’bout Silas. I’ve told her 
off and on, all I knew; but I never quite 
got it all clear in my mind.” 

“T don’t often talk of myself, Cousin 
Asa,” said the voice. ‘‘Butyour wife has 
been kind to me, though at first ghe didn’t 
know what-te make of me.” I heard an un- 





“You see, Silas was our baby; and a 
braver, handsomer boy never lived. After 
I came father and mother were kind of 
discouraged. They didn’t know what could 
be done with me, and when it was likely 
there was to be another child, mother took 
on terribly; but it all turned out well. 
Silas was as perfect a baby as ever was 
born; and before we knew it, every one of 
us was a worshiping him. He wasn’t to 
blame for being spoiled, nor we for spoiling 
him as I know of. How could we help it? 
We looked upon it as a kind of compensa- 
tion a good God had made to us for seading 
me, and so—well,” with a ckoke in his 
voice now, “as I have said, we spoiled him. 
He grew up selfish, and took naturally to 
bad ways. Father shut his eyes to it, and 
mother couldn’t have been made to believe 
anything against him, if we had tried. But 
we didn’t try. No one had the heart to. 
We just let her enjoy him. 1 helped it on. 
Why where would have been the use of my 
saying a word. She might have said it was 
all along of my being jealous of him, ’cause 
I was whatI was. But, there now, she 
wouldn’t; for she knew I loved him as I did 
my own soul. No body knew the scrapes 
he got into as I did; for somehow he always 
came to me. He loved me almost as well as 
I loved him. He never seemed to care 
about—about it, you know. He’d kiss me 
and go to sleep in my arms all the same 
when he was a baby and after he grew to 
be a big boy and heard what the children 
said about me a‘ school. It never made any 
difference only to get him into hard fights 
now and then and send him back to me 
with black eyes and a bruised body. So it 
went along until he was sixteen; and then 
there was a Mr. Mason moved into town, 
and hired the old smuggler’s house in Nan- 
tucket. You remember it, Miss Smart?” 

‘*as well as I do my father! La sakes, I’ve 
been down in that cellar—and a pokerish 
hole it is—a hundred times.’ 

‘* Well, no one knew anything about him 
only that he had been a sea-faring man. He 
went to meeting regular, and Deacon 
Thomas seemed to set a store by him. He 
had a daughter Alice, a beauty; and Silas, 
he fell in love with her at first sight, and just 
spent his whole time a gallivanting round 
with her, until, one day, he came home 
with his eyes very big and bright, andsays 
he: ‘Ben, old fellow, Alice Mason and I 
are engaged to be married. What do you 
think of that?’ 

‘*¢ ‘Think of that?’ saysI. ‘I think youare 
just two young fuols! What! a fellow like 
you, without acent, no profession, no busi- 
ness, not even a trade to be married on?’ 

*** You'll see!’ said he, with a great toss 
of hishandsome head. ‘Her father and I 
have fixed that up, andits all settled.’ 

‘*T pretty much made up my mind, after 
watching close for some time, that there was 
smuggling going on again and that Silas— 
he was a master hand with small crafts—was 
in it; so I took to going to a high point on 
the cliffs; and I bought me a first rate spy 
glass, so 1 could look out over the harbor 
further than any other man in Nantucket. 


“One night, just before dark, after I had 
grown pretty well discouraged seeing noth- 
ing, I spied way off on the horizon a low- 
rigged ship, not like any other I ever set 
my eyes on. That’s a foreign craft, says I, 
I'll look out for her. Pretty soon, way be- 
hind her, just dragging herself over the 
water lazily enough, I saw a smart bit of a 
tug. That’s Uncle Sam’s, said I again, and 
she’s after her. Now, where’s Silas? 

‘While I sat watching and wondering 
what to do, I saw a little sail-boat dart out 
from behind a cove, and go capering about, 
here and there, as if a land-lubber had hold 
of her; but Silas was at the helm, and the 
awkwardness was all a make believe. By 
and by he made a dart for the foreign vessel, 
sprang up her sides and down into her like 
acat; but he didn’t stay long. He was up 
and out into his boat, and she flew as only 
Silas could drive her, straight to the smugg- 
ler’s cellar. 

‘Somebody will be caught ; somebody has 
& penalty to pay, there’s the law, and I 
respect it, and keep it too! I was not long 
in deciding what to do. Silas must go free, 
and I take his place! I can go over the 
ground quick when I have to; soit w’san 
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long before I was swimming round into the 
cellar. I never was much of a swimmer, 
and somehow a terrible fear seemed to 
have taken away what little skill I had; for 
when Silas was scudding back so fast be- 
fore the wind, I saw the tug was getting 
up her steam, and I knew she would be on 
them in the cellar, even before she boarded 
the ship. I found the door part open, to let 
in water enough to float a boat; soin I 
paddled; and the first thing the smugglers 
knew then I was in the midst of them. I 
think Mr. Mason’s first impulse was to hold 
me under the water for a few minutes, and 
so stop my telling tales; but Silas, he—he 
put both arms round me, pulled me up out 
of the water, and says he, gently like, for 
he saw how beat out I was: 

‘** Bennie, old fellow, what is it?’ 

‘‘T managed to tell them, though I could 
hardly speak, about the Government tug, 
and how she would be on them in a few 
minutes. They stared at me incredulous 
like, but I took hold of Silas’s shoulders 
and said: ‘There’s the trap door. You'll 
break your mother’s heart if you're 
jailed. Be off!’ It was late Fall, and 
suddenly the darkness seemed to drop 
down upon us all at once, out of the sky. 
The only light we had was from the white 
foam of the waves as they dashed and 
broke against the walls of the old cellar; 
but in this faint glimmer I pushed and 
pulled Silas under the trap door, ‘Be 
off! There’s time for you! Remember your 
mother!’ [kept repeating; and just then we 
heard the splash of the tug’s wheel, us it 
came rearer; then, after a moment’s rest, 
the dip of oars. There was no longer a 
doubt. A boat was coming direct to the cel- 
lar door, and the tide had already made in- 
gress easy. Mr. Mason at once realized 
the situation, and in an instant the trap 
door was unbarred. I pushed Silas through 
and the others sprang after him; but for 
me there was no escape. They had all 
forgotten me. 

‘* Not Silas!” interrupted Mrs. Smart. 

‘Silas was onlya boy. What could you 
have expected of him?” answered Benjamin 
Jones, sharply. ‘‘ They slammed the trap 
door down, and 1 heard them shoving 
heavy boxes over to conceal it. How lost it 
made me feel I shall never forget. The tide 
was coming in fast now, and the water was 
almost up to the spot on which I was stand- 
ing. IknewI must be drowned unless I 
was captured first. I knew there couldn’t 
a life go out in this world that would be so 
little missed as mine, and that, perhaps, in 
that other world God would remember me. 
He is so just and good, he must remember 
even me. So when I had quietly settled 
this in my mind, I stood up and waited for 
what might happen. 

‘* By aud by I heard the boat coming into 
the cellar. It knocked against the rocks; 
then came a flash of light, as a man struck 
a match, lighted a lantern, and, standing 
up in a boat, swung it round the cellar. 

‘*‘When it fell upon me, he uttered a sacred 
exclamation, and backed the boat out in- 
stantly. I doubt whether they would have 
come back if it had not been Government 
business that urgedthem on; but now they 
knew they must; and after waiting awhile, 
they rowed noisily in, with two lanterns 
burning, and the Captain, standing up, said: 
‘Hullo! old chap, what be ye; man or 
beast?’ 

‘**My name is Benjamin Jones,’ says I, 
quietly, though you might have heard my 
heart beat. 

‘*** Well, Benjamin Jones,’ said he, with 
a loud laugh, ‘will you please to drop 
down into this boat. You've done about 
enough of this smuggling business, and 
Uncle Sum wants you. You don’t seem to 
be just handy to put irons on; so you'll be 
easy with us, we hope.” 

‘** Gently, pleese Captain,’ says I. ‘I am 
all ready to go. Bring your boat up along 
side. I shall not make you any trouble.’ And 
so he did; andin a minute I was seated 
safely, and we were rowing to the tug. 

‘*When he came to where the smuggler 
should be, she was gone. Nor, in the dark- 
ness of the night, could any trace of her be 
found. 

‘«¢There’s treachery here,’ said the Cap- 
tain, with some terrible oaths, and giving 
me a kick, as he would have done a dog: 
‘You shall be made to suffer for it.’ : 

‘And soI did. The prize-money which 





would have come to those concerned in the 
capture of the smuggler had been lost, and 
some one must be made to suffer for it. 
Pretty rough treatment-I had that night 
and for several succeeding days, as we 
cruised around, watching for the missing 
ship. I was thankful when,I reached 
shore, and, having nothing to tell at my 
trial, and no one to bail me, was sentenced 
to some years in the state’s prison. It 
wasn’t a hard life for an innocent man. If 
I could have heard from mother and Silas, 
I should have done very well; but I didn’t, 
you see, and so it kind of wore upon me, 
until I wasn’t much but skin and bone, 
with a white head, when I came out. Then 
Ifound mother was dead, and died of a 
broken heart, ’cause she lost both boys at 
once. I never wrote her from prison. 
How could I? And father, he had lost his 
mind; and Silas, he had never been heard 
from; but aftera time, he came back, cap- 
tain of a fine ship, and made it all right 
with me; least a ways he was happy, and 
1 didn’t matter.” 


‘‘Asa Smart,” said my landlady, rising 
from her chair, as he finished his story, and 
beginning a set of apron gymnastics, Ben- 
jamin Jones shall stay here all Summer; 
shall stwy here forever, if he wants, and 
anybody who don’t like it, may go some 
where else!” with a threatening gesture 
toward me. 


“Tf you mean me, Mrs, Smart,” I an- 
swered, briskly, ‘‘I have only to say that 
in my sight, the deformed is wholly trans- 
formed; and if there is a nobler, more self 
sacrificing man living than Mr. Jones, I 
have yet to see him. Wonderful what a 
God we have, compensating to us in such 
innumerable ways for what seems to our 
blinded vision a blighted life! 


Newton HIGHLANDS, Mass. 
j a _—— 


TWO BRAVE LITTLE SAILORS. 


BY MARGARET SIDNEY. 





A LiTTLe black ant went down to walk 
By the river side so deep, 

And there she found a fiddler black, 
Just waked up out of sleep. 


The fiddler said: ‘Just clasp my claw; 
We'll go to walk, my dear. 

The little black ant cried; “I’m afraid 
You look so very queer.” 


“Tm sure I entertain for you,” 
The fiddler sweet replied, 

“The best regard. Come, pace along 
To the rushing of the tide.” 


The little black ant crept up beneath 
The claw of the fiddler bold ; 
And they talked as they walked by the sad sea 
waves, 
Of things both new and old. 


“Oh, now, my love,” cried the fiddler gay, 
‘* What do you say to a sail ? 

Our bark is here, the winds are good ; 
We'll have one without fail.” 


“Oh, no!” cried the ant, in great distress : 
**You know I cannot swim. 

The boat will tip over, and I shall drown,” 
She sadly said to him. 


“Oh, never a fear of that, my love!” 
Was the fiddler’s gay reply. 

“You'll paddle along if you do get in. 
You're just as safe as I. 


‘Look at our bark! The sides are tight ; 
It’s sweet and fresh in the middle ; 

Oh, do get in for a lovely sail! 
You sing, and I will fiddle.” 


The little black ant gave a sigh of delight 
As she saw a rose-leaf sweet, 

Float down by the tide to the river side, 
To the bank at their very feet. 


The sides were curled all tight and safe, 
And pink as a Summer’s dream ; 

The fiddler escorted her into the boat, 
And the boat shot out in the stream. 


And there they sailed for a day and a night, 
A fiddling and singing away, 

Till the little black ant had grown quite old, 
And the fiddler had turned quite gray. 


And there they are sailing, sailing still, 
As they cannot get out of the boat ; 

For the rose-leaf has never a thought of home, 
But is on the wide stream afloat, 


Dreaming always of Summers past, 
And roses yet to come, 

With her pink sail set for the land of flowers, 
Where the fairies have their home. 





SALLY’S 8’ POSEN. 
BY MARY E. 0. WYETH. 
lr was the night after Christmas. The 


dear parents, who had expected to be at 


home several days before the blessed 
Christmas eve, were yet detained away; 
and the children had hung up their stock- 
ings and taken them down, too, for the grat 
time in their lives, with no loving parents’ 
smile of surprise, sympathy and joy to en- 
hance the value of each Christmas favor. 

‘“*It must have stormed furiously up 
there; and papa and mamma are snowbound 
very likely,” said Georgie, as he filled the 
wood box behind the kitchen stove. ‘In 
that case they may not get away from the 
mills for another week.” . 

“Oh!” cried both the twin pairs. ‘‘It will be 
Happy New Year before that time. They'll 
have to come home. Merry (>: tmas 
hasn’t been half merry; and Hanp, New 
Year won’t be happy at all without mamma 
and papa.” 

George and Mary exchanged glances and 
smiled. They felt as the twins did; but 
they forebore to say so. 

‘It is turning eolder,” Mary said, pres- 
ently. ‘* Did you split a good lot of wood, 
Georgie?” 

‘*Yes; and you burn two or three good 
lots. We must let the dining-room fire go 
out and contrive to eat in the kitchen. 
Can’t we?” 

‘*T suppose we'll have to,” said Mary, 
with a faint sigh. ‘‘Itis growing colder 
every hour. Hear that dismal blast! We 
must all be as brave as ever we can. Oh! I 
hope papa and mamma are not worrying 
about us.” 


‘*Bud andI will go to the timber to- 
morrow, and drag up a big lot of fagots,” 
said Bije. Bud and Bije were the ten year 
old twins. ‘‘Mrs. Mason doesn’t get any 
wood but fagots. She says they burn 
capital. She and Neddy drag them up with 
a rope.” 

Mary smiled. 

“They live so near the woods, little 
boy,” she said. ‘* Yet you may try to get one 
load to-morrow; tor I am sure | shall need 
much firing. There, Bije, don’t crowd the 
yeast jug so, or you'll tip it over, and we'll 
get no light bread to-morrow. You’re 
copying after Jim, cuddling down in a cor- 
ner foranap. Hop up. Let’s have our 
Bible reading; and then we'll cover up the 
fire and go to bed.” 

‘*Don’t get the blues, Molly,” said Geor- 
gie. ‘* You never care togoto bed before 
nine o’clock, unless you’re blue over some- 
thing. Papa and mammaare able to take 
care of themselves. You know papa said 
that was a rough country and the traveling 
accommodations were almost none, even in 
good weather. Now, it must have stormed 
up there; and they can’t get any one to con- 
vey them over to the stage. I think I see 
just how it is.” 

“So do I,” said Mary. ‘But it is per- 
plexing. I wish they were here. If they 
shouldn’t get home by New Year’s Day 


” 





“You oughtn’t to cross bridges before 
you come to ’em!” said Bud, sagely, as 
Mary paused as if impressed with the 
measure of discomfort contained in the im- 
plied possibility of that small ‘ if.” 

‘‘ Nor sup sorrow through a long tube!” 
put in Bije. 

George and Mary looked at the twins in 
amazement, fora moment; and then both 
laughed heartily. 

**You little Solomons,” said Mary. 
‘* Where did you get so much wisdom?” 

‘*Mrs. Mason,” replied the twins gravely. 
‘*We told her the split wood was most 
gone, and maybe, if Georgie couldn’t chop 
faster, and papa and mamma didn’t come 
home pretty soon, we’d freeze to death.” 

‘*Oh, you horrid youngsters!” said Geor- 
gie, grimacing at Mary. 

‘“‘And she said then we ought to 
be very good, so’s to be prepared to die 
if we had to; but that the timber was 
chock full of fagots, and we could all 
turn out and drag, same as she did; 
and we oughtn’t to cross bridges before 
we come to ’em, and nobody but fools 
would choose to sup sorrow through a long 
tube.” 

“Good for Mrs. Mason!” said. Mary. 
“* Let’s profit by her wisdem.., Surely we're 
not fools; #0 we'llsup no more on fools’ 





diet. And we won't cross our bridges be- 
fore we come to them; shall we, Geordie?” 
We'll do our very best, and thank God for 
all his blessings; and even if it comes to 
keeping our New Year’s Day without papa 
and mamma, we'll do our best toward that. 
Won't we, little ones?” 

And the little ones being all wide awake 
now the Bibles were opened and the read- 
ing and the prayers were offered as their 
evening service to the good God in whose 
care the little family was left; and at an 
early hour they were all soundly sleeping. 

For three days and nights the snow fell 
steadily. On the fourth day a furious wind 
heaped and piled and tossed the snow in 
drifts. Then the wind shifted and fell; and 
the fierce, bitter, stinging cold came down. 

On the first day, holding Mary to her 
promise, the twins had worked heroically, 
and though the snow almost blinded them 
as they toiled in the teeth of the storm over 
the half-mile of open road that stretched 
between them and the timber, they accom- 
plished a mighty work, and brought a load 
of fagots that delighted Mary's eyes. 

The little lads were dripping with per- 
spiration, however, and Mary would not 
let them make a second trip, though they 
begged lustily, but made them sit behind 
the kitchen stove till they were thoroughly 
dried, and she rewarded each with a large 
apple turnover. 

George chopped faithfully for an hour or 
two every day; and when the flerce cold 
came, he had a good sized pile of wood. 
Yet, to his dismay, it consumed away 
rapidly. The cold was terrible. Frost 
covered the windows, and in the rooms 
where no fire was kept the cold was be- 
numbing. Mary said her fingers felt as if 
they were freezing, while she hastily made 
the beds. 

‘*And we're going to have a truly-uly 
Happy New Year,” cried little Sally, as 
Mary set about her preparations for the 
feast in good earnest. ‘ Let's tell ‘s’posens’ 
while we’re stoning the raisins and cutting 
the citron. Won't it be fun?” 

And Bud and Bije chiming heartily with 
the note, Bud at once began to s'pose what 


he would do, if he were a great Indian chief | 


who owned snow shoes that would carry 
him over the deepest snow that ever fell, 
and Bije s’posed he was the governor of 
the state, and indulged im many amend- 
mente to the prevailing order of things. 
Little Jim s’posed he was sister Mary... In 
that case he thought he would cook saus- 
ages and buckwheat cakes three times a 
day, and let the children eat all the bits of 
citron that fell elantwise on the plate. 

** Why, most of 'em fall that way!” said 
Sally. ‘You'd be a Tom Gip; would’nt 
you?" 

Then Sally s’posened; and Mary said hers 
was the nicest and jolliest s’posen of all. 
“A right, regular Happy New Year's 
s'posen,” George added. 

How hard they all worked, and how 
cheery with chatter the bright kitchen was 
for two days before the feast. 

On the eve of New Year’s Day, the great 
turkey was plucked and hung up, the 
chickens dressed, the pantry shelves stocked 
with pies and cake and krullers, and 
Georgie’s favorites, raspberry ‘artlets. 

‘* We're tired; but we’re ready for to-mor- 
row,” said Mary. ‘‘And we can’t have our 
New Year's dinner in the kitchen, Geordie. 
Not if Lhave to go out in the moonlight 
and chop wood myself. We must have a 
dining-room fire.” 

‘*Which reminds me,” said Georgie, with 
a mock groan, as he took his cap and mit- 
tens and went out. Mary heard the blows 
of his ax long after the little ones were 
tucked away in bed. 

In the morning a second snow-storm was 
raging. : . 

‘* Dearie me!” sighed Mary ; ‘‘ If it keeps 
on at this rate, they will never get home.” 

‘*Oh, they will arrive in the Spring, no 
doubt, or by Fourth of July, at furthest; ” 
answered Georgie, dryly. And Mary 
blushed; for she remembered that she had 
resolved to keep the feast with a cheerful 
mind. So she sighed no more, but pre- 
pared the breakfast, not forgetting little 
Jim's sausage and buckwheats, for which 
the small lad was hilariously thankful. 

After the morning’s nem all hands set 
mertily to work. Georgie fed the fires, and 
ran down cellar and up, for the vegetables" 
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and apples and nuts; and he lifted the heavy 
pots and ketiles, and even tied the legs of 
the plump turkey when Mary had prepared 
it for the oven. Bud and Bije brightened 
the silver and scoured the knives until they 
shone, while Jim and Sally cracked and 
picked out the walnuts and hickories, and 
heaped a glass dish with the meats. So 
busy were they all that the old clock struck 
twelve before they took any heed of time. 
The dining-room fire blazed cheerily, and 
the silver and glass of the table sparkled in 
its hght, while in the sitting-room Mrs. 
Lester's white chrysanthemums bloomed 
bravely, as if there were no snows nor bleak 
north winds. 

‘It is getting milder,” said Mary, as she 
rose from the oven, where she had been 
basting the turkey, her cheeks all aglow 
with the heat of the stove. ‘‘And now 
everything is doing beautifully, and I may 
as well dress for dinner. Come, Sally,” 
she cried, ‘‘Dodie will watch the dinner, 
while we dress up in our pretty clothes. 
That was part of your s’posen, you know. 
And then we'll tend stove while Dodie and 
the boys tidy up.” 

‘*O, s’posen my s’posen does come true!” 
almost shrieked Sally, as she sprang to fol- 
low her sister to their chamber up-stairs. 
She did scream out delightedly as she en- 
tered the room; for lo! a bright fire was 
blazing on the hearth, and the atmosphere 
of the room was warm and pleasant. 

“Oho, Oho!” she cried in ecstasy. 
‘* Another part of my s’posen has come to 
pass. Don’t you 'member, Mary, I said, 
‘and s’posen when we went shivering and 
shuddering up to our cold room ‘to put on 
our pretty clothes, lo and behold somebody 
had been and made a lovely fire?” 

‘“* You precious little midget!" said Mary, 
squeezing her tightly in a loving hug. 
“You shall wear your very bestest blue 
sash to-day. You're such a little cheer- 
body.” 

“Mary,” said the little lass, ‘I didn’t 
go to sleep right off last night. I prayed to 
God along time. I asked him to make 
Geordie’s arms strong to cut lots of wood— 
so that may-be we could have a nice fire to 
_ dress by, and I asked him to please let you 
give me the nuts to pick, and—but this 
part hasn’t come true yet, and the other 
has—I asked him to let every bit of my 
s’posen turn out sure enough. Oh, Mary, 
won’tit be just the sweetest Happy New 
Year, if he does?” 

‘*Well, it’s possible that he may,” an- 
swered Mary, reluctant to quench the 
child’s sweet hope with any expression of 
her own doubt, ‘‘ but we mustn’t expect to 
haveeverything that we ask for, you know. 
Some things are better kept from us for a 
while. We must say, ‘Thy will be done.’” 

“I did,” said Sally, cheerily. ‘But I 
guess God ‘tended to the whole of my 
prayer, as long as he paid attention to the 
least account part of it. I delieve my 
s’posen’ll come true. And so does Jim.” 


When the clock struck two, and Mary 
was smoothing over her mashed potatoes 
and turnips with nicely seasoned cream, 
preparatory to giving them a brown in the 
oven, and Georgie was arranging the pickles 
and cranberry sauce on the table, with an 
eye to the color-effect, and the turkey was 
done to a turn; when all eyes were on the 
savory-smelling cooking-stove, a great 
stamping was heard on the outer porch, 
and in another moment the door was thrown 
open, and the fullness of Sally's s’posen was 
realized, when who should pop in, just in 
time to sit down in their places, but the 
dear papa and mamma, who had been kept 
away so long by the storm, and were not 
sick, nor lost, nor anything, but just hun- 
gry as hungry could be for all the children 
they had left at home and a big taste of 
the children’s New Year's dinner. 

There were happy eyes, merry voices 
and grateful hearts about that cheerful 
table. Mr. and Mrs. Lester heard with de- 
light of their children’s mutual helpfulness 
and bravery. Both parents and children 
contributed to the pleasure of the after- 
dinner hour with stories of their several 

neces. 

of all the stories, the sweetest and 
most precious to the listeners, and the only 
Soe ero ail 
fame 5+ of a child’s simple faith, and its 
lesson wa; received into hearts tender with 
gratitude and love. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles" Tax Inperenpent, New York. 





DIAMOND, 
1, A consonant. 
2. Mineral. 
8. Belonging to sheep. 
4. A spear with three prongs. 
5. A Latin epic poem written by Virgil. 
6. To finish. 
7. A consonant. 

JENEvs. 


TRANSITIONS, 


Change only one letter at a time. 

. Change heat to cold in four moves, 
. Change hate to love in three moves. 
. Change bee to eat in four moves. 

. Change cow to pig in four moves. 

. Change rain to wind in five moves. 
. Change shoe to coat in four moves. 

JEnxves. 


so 


on. 


A CHAIR OF ANIMALS, 
* 
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The back is a small, lively animal found ina 
temperate climate. 

The seat isa race of monkeys found in Mada- 
gascar. 

The front leg is a fierce animal found in 
Africa. 

The rung is a member of the cat family found 
in India. x. FY. W. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 
S@e7FeF 8 
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The asterisks represent consonants, the circle 
represents a vowel the sa.ne in each word. 

1. A large river in Brazil. 

2. A state in the Union. 

8. A large tract of land in Africa. 

4. A province of Bolivia and volcano, 

5. A town of Spain. 

6. An independent kingdom on the east of 
further India. 

The initials of these form the name of an im- 
portant isthmus. ZENEvs, 


CROSS PUZZLE, 
3; e¢,e 86@9 
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* * 
5 * * * “* # 6 
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* * 
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9** * © © © # 19 
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1, 2. The covering for the head. 

8, 4. Pertaining to the acid of sour milk. 

8, 5. The covering of a box. 

4, 6. A hint. 

5, 6. One who works hard. 

7, 8. To get out of danger. 

9, 10. That which is foreseen. 

1, 11, An event, 

2, 12. After the flood. Znzvs. 

A PROVERB OF SIXTEEN LETTERS, 

My 12, 13, existing. 

My 2, 1, 4, 3, is a plate of glass. 

My 11, 16, 5, is a cave. 

My 15, 14, 17, 7, 6, is a flower. 

My 9, 8, 18, 10, is to show the direction of the 
wind. 

My 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 24, 25, having had a 
longing desire. ZENEvs. 


WORD SQUARE.—No, 1, 
* * € 


ee @# #2 & 
a2e#e#e#e# 
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* * 
* * 
* * #* 
* « 
1, Kingly ; 2, the last letter of an alphabet ; 8, 


to long ; 4 to concur ; 5, narrow passages. 
2 & F. 


WORD sQuARE.—No. 2. 


Se £,&a4 28. @ 
ses. e+ *€© © 
> = 2 oS 
= ee Se 
se 8 @ 6 


1, An infernal being; 2, to bury; 8, a case 
for small articles ; 4, wants ; 5, apparel. 
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ANAGRAMS, 
1. Tie poor Fan. 
Run, Edgar. 
A gouty harp. 
Large V. 
O, not air. 
Raid on city. 
Pry toper. 
Can meat pie. 
Coral is hit. 
The cut is paid, son. 


Seeneepep 
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ANSWER TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 271x. 
CROS8-WORD ENIGMA, 


Selections. 


THE FOP OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


I wate a fop that at his glass site prinking half 
the day, 
With a sallow, frowsy, olive-colored face, 
And a powdered peruke hanging to his waist ; 
Who with ogling imagines to possess, 
And to show his shape 
Doth cringe and scrape, 
But nothing has to say : 
Or if the courtship’s fine, 
He'll only cant and whine, 
And in confounded poetry, he’ll goblins make 
divine. 
I love the bold and brave, 
I hate the fawning slave, 
Who quakes ana cries, 
And sighs and lies, 
Yet wants the skill 
With sense to tell 
What ’tis he longs to have. 
—Tom D’Unrey, 1723. 


THE ILLUMINATED VALLEY. 


[We reprint, from an old issue of The Congre- 
gationalist, the following article by our late corre- 
spondent, Edward A, Lawrence, D.D., whose writ- 
ing had appeared in our colunins scarcely a week 
before his death. Dr. Lawrence died, at his 
home in Marblehead, Sept. 4th, at the age of 74. 
He was bornin Stanstead, Canada, graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1834, and completed his 
professional studies at Andover in 1838. In his 
class at Andover, which numbered 62, he was 
one of the leading and most influential minds, 
and by his genial spirit and symmetrical Chris- 
tian character was endeared to all. In 1889 he 
was ordained pastor of the First Congregational 
church in Haverhill, Mass., where he remained 
in the successful discharge of his pastoral 
duties six years. In 1845 he accepted a call from 
the First Congregational church in Marblehead. 
Resigning this pastoral charge, he went abroad 
and made an extensive tour in Europe, Egypt 
and Palestine. After his return he prepared a 
course of lectures, giving the results of his ob- 
servations, principally on Palestine. These 
lectures were given at the Lowell Insti- 
tute in Boston, at the Holyoke Seminary 
in South Hadley, and in many other 
places. They awakened great interest and 
secured to Dr. Lawrence a high reputation 
asa careful and intelligent observer, and an in- 
teresting lecturer. In 1854 he was appointed 
professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Theo- 
logical Institute of Connecticut, then at East 
Windsor. He remained in this professorship 
eleven years; and during all this period prob- 
ably there was no one connected with the insti- 
tute whose name and influence were more 
effective than his in commending it to the gen- 
eral Christian public. When the institute was 
removed to Hartford, Dr. Lawrence’s connection 
with it was dissolved. After this he preached 
two years in Oxford, N. H., and then accepted a 
call from the South church in Marblehead. 
Thus returning to his former home, he remained 
pastor of the church till 1874, and continued to 
reside there until his death. After resigning his 
pastoral charge he was appointed delegate to the 
International Peace Congress, in Geneva. The 
paper which he read before the congress awak- 
ened deep interest; and he was prominent and 
influential in the discussions and deliberations 
of the Assembly. 

Dr. Lawrence was the author of “‘ The Mission 
of the Church,” a prize essay on systematic 
benevolence, which was published by the Amer- 
ican Tract Society and widely circulated. Besides 
this he prepared the biography of the Rev. Dr. 
Hawes, of Hartford. He was constant and dili- 
gent in literary work ; and his articles in news- 
papers, magazines and reviews were very numer- 
ous. He had read extensively. His thought 
was clear and his expression of it exact and often 
felicitous. He was conservative in his theology, 
holding substantially the type of doctrine which 
was taught by Dr. Woods in his later years at 
Andover. But, while always true to his convic- 
tions and ready to defend them, he was always 
courteous and kindly toward those who differed 
from him, and free from all rancor of narrow 
partisanship. His character was eminently lovely 
and Christian. He lived out his days, beyond the 
allotted three-score years and ten, in the integn- 
ty of a well-rounded Christian character, and in 











conscientious, diligent and faithful work in serv- 
ing his fellow-men and doing the will of God.— 
Ep. Inp.] 


Not quite two months ago a slight pain 
seized me on the left side, which soon be- 
came acute. Fora week it held me with 
resolute and unrelenting grasp. Now it is 
baffled a little and retreats, but only to re- 
turn with increased violence, and to come, 
each time a little nearer the heart. Finally, 
it plants itself like a death-pang in the very 
citadel of life, and the conflict is active 
and most agonizing. For long hours the 
stru gle went on, and I did not borne which 
would prevail. At length, under the direc- 
tion of the Great Physician, and by the 
skill of his students, the life-forces began 
to prevail, and the King of Terrors to retire. 
Ever since, he aas continued to be pushed 
back, with his grim troop of aches and ills, 
until] now they are nearly all out of sight. 

On reflection my first thought concern- 
ing these ancient marauders, at their depart- 
ure, is that I owe them no grudge. We are 
on friendly terms; nay, more; I feel my- 
self under special pa a to them. 
True, they battered ‘the earthly house of 
this tabernacle.” They shook the beams 
and braces, and loosened some of the boards. 
But what matters that, since through the 
chinks made in this, I caught a cheerin 
sight of that other house—‘‘a building o 
God eternal in the heavens”—which I hope 
soon to inhabit. 

Sure 1 am that they did for me the work 
of allies, and not of adversaries; that 
though rough and frowning, they were 
friends—angels ofmercy sent to bring me 
out into the wilderness that God might 
speak to my heart. J shall welcome them 
when it pleases their Master to bid them 
return; for I know them better now. 

Another thought occurs to me, which had 
been comparatively a stranger: how many 
of our best things we learn in sickness! To 
me it was new school of theology, or 
rather a higher or more illustrative depart- 
ment of the old. I did not know how 
strong the arms are which Christ puts 
around his sick and suffering disciples un- 
til 1 felt myself sinking into them for sup- 
port; how tender is the bosom of the In- 
finite Love, till there was nothing else for 
me to lean upon. 

I had no idea how or what Christ suffered 
for me, till I came to what seemed the ago- 
nies of death. And yet, how little do I now 
know, how little can any believer, escaping 
as he does ‘the sting of death,” know of 
that peculiar soul-agony which He endured, 
of that cup which He drank when the sins 
of the world were laid upon him. 

**Man ne’er can know what that sad cup contained; 
Yet welcome, precious can his mp make 
My little drop of suffering for His sake.” 

How strange! He that had kept every 
iota of the iw, in a government of infinite 
-. stands before the law as a defaulter! 
The only spotless and Holy One suffers as 
a malefactor! He that knew no sin bears 
the sins of many! What explains this 
paradox? Propitiation, ransom. ‘‘ He 
gave himself a ransom”—antilutron. This, 
just this, and nothing less, it is, that the 
sick and fainting saint feels the need of— 
knows that he cannot do without, when all 
his sins and God’s Holy Law meet him near 
the border-line of time and eternity. To 
him speculation is — here; poetic 
morality, nothing; the blood of Christ is all. 
**T cannot atone for my sins,” he says; 
‘*T cannot excuse or evade them; but Christ 
has done all I need; is all I want.” 


“ Rock of ages! cleft for me 
Let me hide myself in thee!” 


I understand, as never before, how the 
Master was made ‘perfect through suffer- 
ing,” and what a wonderful mission suffer- 
ing has accomplished, and is accomplishing 
in the Church. I suffer, but Christ knows 
what is best for me, and I am content. I 
suffer, but Christian suffering comes by the 
angels out of Heaven, as God’s “ healin 
medicines.” I suffer, but Christ has suf- 
fered before me, and for me. Then, I 
welcome suffering, I ‘‘ glory in tribulation.’’ 

There is nothing more illustrative of the 

at Christian doctrines than sickness. I 
ad not a doubt before of their truth or 
their power of sweet consolation. But I 
have now some evidences which grammars 
and lexicons and lectures do not furnish,and 
which could come to me through no experi- 
ence but my own. When I seemed enterin 
‘* the valley of the shadow of death” I di 
not fear any evil, as I had sometimes 
thought I might. It was not dreary and 
cold, as the poets describeit; and there was 
no darkness there—hardly a ‘‘ shadow,” so 
pure, so peaceful was the light that illu- 
mined it—light from the face of Him who 
once passed through it in my behalf—light 
that shone within, and deyond, as well as 
around—light, without which, Oh how dark! 

Death! What is it to one who hates sin 
and trusts in Christ but the golden key of 
aye p the gateway to Heaven, the vesti- 
bule of glory? Shali such an one tremble 
to see this key opening the gate into glory 
just before him? shrink from being born, 
to-day, into a biessed immortality? 

I have sometimes felt that, if a Palestine 
department were practicable in connection 
with our theological seminaries, in which 
the students could study the Bible in the 
Bible lands, it would give them a thousand 
new ideas and shades of thought, which 


can be secured inno other way. I have 
now a similar feeling in to a depart- 
ment of sickness. It d with suck 
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clearness so many points of ye theo- 
retic as well as practical, that with many 
candidates for the ministry, and some 
young ministers, are vague; and settles so 
many, about which there linger some 
doubts! It illustrates so many that are ab- 
stract, and illumines so many that are 
shady, by bringing them around from the 
dark to the light side of the cross! It casts 
such a stigma on sin, and so spoils our fan- 
tasies of self-conceit and casts down our 
idols; it so emphasizes the whole blessed 
Gospel as to place one in the apostle’s 
‘strait betwixt two!” Pain and sickness 
are wonderful expositors of the mysteries 
of grace, to all those who have the key of 
love. 

As I have been returning from the illu- 
minated valley I have wanted to speak a 
word for the encouragement of those who 
will soon pass down into and through it. I 
want to tell them how many doors there are 
through which the Comforter enters the 
chamber of sickness, where the saints are 
waiting for him, ardof the songshe giveth 
in the night. I want to say how profoundly 
I am impressed with the value of that moral 
condition, and the inestimable worth to 
man of the grace of God in Christ, which 
can fill the sick room of a penitent sinner 
with such sweet sunshine; that makes mid- 
night bright and warm as the noon of a 
heavenly day; that turns all little acts of 
kindness and of sympathy into ministries 
of love from the Comforter; that makes 
everything on earth but sin more bright 
and beautiful, the soul of man, God’s 
broken image, more precious, and all in- 
struments and appliances for its salvation— 
the Bible, the Church, the ministry, and 
prayer—far more important than I ever con- 
ceived them, and that places Christ and the 
cross in them all and above them all. 


AN EAGLE’S HUNT. 


Tue Berlin Post reports that some days 
ago at Fiirstenwald, in the province of 
Brandenburg, a field laborer heard a dog 
howling ina most dismal manner. Run- 
ning in the direction whence the sounds 
came he saw a large bird perched on the 
back of the watch-dog of a neighborin 
farmer, and the two were struggling, half 
in the air, half on the ground. At last they 
passed into a copse. He ran and called 
the bailiff of the place where he was work- 
ing. Returning to the spot, they saw the 
bird hopping a few paces, moving with dif- 
ficulty. He tried to fly, but was evidently dis- 
abled. A shot killed him. They found the do, 
dead ; all the flesh had been literally torn o 
his bones by hisenemy. The bird was an 
eagle, of the species known as aguila imper- 
ialis, and measured seven feet between the 
tips of his wings. The dark, almost black 
plumage, with the snow-white shoulders, 
gave a hint as to his age. On his left foot, 
just above the claws, was a ring made of a 
strong gold plate, on which were cut the 
letters, still quite visible, *‘ H. Ks. o. k.,” 
underneath which was the word ‘‘Eperjes,” 
and on the other side the date ‘10. 9. 
1827.” Eperjes is a town in Upper Hun- 
gary, not very far from the Northern Car- 











pathians. Evidently that eagle had a 
history. 
A SECOND EMPHATIC INDORSE- 


MENT. 


Mr. Wm. B. MitcHe., editor of the Journal- 
Press, St. Cloud, Minn., wrote to Mr. Wm. Penn 
Nixon, asking if a card with his signature, 
recommending Compound Oxygen, was genu- 
ine.” Mr. Mitchell writes: ‘‘The following let- 
ter from Mr. Wm. Penn Nixon, the well-known 
editor of the Chicago Intler-Ocean, explains itself, 
and will be read with interest :” 


‘Tre IntER-OcEAN, Chicago, Jan. 16th, 1883. 
‘Mr. W. B. Mitchell, St. Cloud, Minn,: 

‘Dear Sir :—I am always happy to bear testi- 
mony to the great value of Compound Oxygen, 
as manufactured by Drs. Starkey & Palen, Phila- 
delphia. J think it the most important remedy 
for throat and lung troubles that was ever dis- 
covered. I feel that it saved my life; andI am 
always glad to recommend it to those who are 
suffering from such troubles. The card was not 
only genuine, but I indorse the remedy now as 
Sully as I did in the card, 

“Very truly yours, Wa. Pznw Nrxon,” 

Our “‘ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
aining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., 
and a wide range of chronic discases, wil] be sen 
free. Address Drs. Stanxzy & Parzen, 1109 and 
1111 Girard 8t., Philadelphia, 


HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 


Ir is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRCP will 
restore health to the pbysical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 


PISO'S CUR E# FOR 


PA CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. pat 
Px] Best Congh Syrup. Tastes ° 


Use in time. Sold by druggies, fa 
CONSUMPTION. 





UnronvitxE, N. Y., Jone 23d, 

I rank Piso’s Cuce for Consumption 
one of the greatest remedies ever re- 
vealed to man. We have used many 
bottles in our family, and have recom- 
mended it to others. 

Mars. D, V. Myers. 
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Ponr1ac, Inu., Sepr. 19TH, 1881, 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption is a good 
medicine. I sell lots of it in the Winter, 
because it is pleasant to take and it does 
the work and po humbug. 


JacoB STREAMER. 
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Nexema City, Nes., Dec. 22d, 1882. 

WE have sold Piso’s Cure for consump- 
tion ever since we have been in the drug 
business, and it has always given satis- 


faction, 


Beraer & Moore, 









PISO’S CURE FOR 


SHwindligstige und Perfonen, 
welde idhwadhe Lungen oder Bth- 
mungébei@werden aden, follten Piso's 
Cure for Consumption gebrauden. 
Dies Mittel hat Taujende gedeilt. 
Gs ift Niemandem (@adlid. Gs ift 


nidt @ jum 
Aft Der beite befannte Huften:Syrup. 
Ucberal gu baben. RScts. & 61.00 
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EVERY HOUR. 


BONBONS, CHOCOLATES. 


Fer purity of material recited. srmue of 


3 BY RATE OR EXPRESS ANYWHERE. 
PACKAGES 363 BROADWAY, 


Between 17th and 18th Streets, New York. 


THE PENRHYN SLATE CO. 


SLATE MANUFACTURERS. 
ARTISTIC MANTLE PIECES, 
Grates, Tire Brass Work. 

50 UNION SQUARE, 











New Yorr. 





The New Indestructible 


ONLY SOLID RELIEF 
Wall and Ceiling Decorations, 


W. H. KIRTLAND 
ART OBJECTS, 


‘pe 
Midler, Furniture, Mouldings, Etc. 


TO BE HAD FROM ALL RELIABLE ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, FURNITURE, WALL- 
PAPER AND OTHER FINE ART DEALERS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Sole Agents for the United States, 
41 Union Square; also cor. 7th Ave. & 29th St., New York. 


t” Circulars upon application, 

















York: # 


Wall Papers ald Window Shates, 























MANUFACTURERS. 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


GRATES 
AND FIREPLACES 


; A SPECIALTY. 
re -fa Also d R \° 
: Mend for Iiuerreted Catalogue. 
1435 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 











HAVING A LARGE AND ELEGANT AS- 
SORTMENT OF 


FINE 
FURNITURE, 


CONSISTING OF 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING 


AND BED-ROOM SETS, 


WE SHALL, DURING THE PRESENT 
SEASON, OFFER EXTRAORDI- 
NARY INDUCEMENTS TO 
PARTIES ABOUT 
FURNISHING. 


BL. SOLOMON'S SONS, 


Union Square and 16th St. 
FACTORY, 
211 and 213 Wooster Street, N. Y. 


HALLETT, 


FURNACES, 
“SPLENDID ” FIREPLACE HEATER, 
WARREN RANGE, 
HALLETT RANGE, 
“SPLENDID ” PARLOR STOVE, 
MANOFACTURED BY 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 


ROY. N- Vy AND £01 








eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 


T LD BY 
286 Wator Street, New York. 


W. H. Harrison & Bros., 


PLAIN AND FRESCO PAINTING. 


O. D. CASE’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
837 BROADWAY, . Corner 13th Street. 





EN RSEENIS 


THE BEST IS 









THE CHEAPEST, 
| - 
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ink for a fortn 's use, in always ready, never lea fo 6; 4 
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and directions complete, together wit! gz wil Fooet ink for use in the same. Ne va 


WOVEN BROCHE. 


LIGHT, NONPARBEIL DURABLE, 


PLIANT, VELVETHEN BRILLIANT. 


SILKY, erg SOFT. 
PLAIN LYONS FACE. 


CAUTION.—" The public are requested to examine the backs of the velveteens offered them. 


before purchasing, and see that the name and trade mark is stamped every second yard, a 7 
simile boing herewith represented.” J “me 
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farm unl Garden, 


(The Agrieuttural Edteor wtil be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 

our subscribers who feel specially tntercated. | 


THE POTATO CROP. 


BY J. W. DABROW. 











Tuat the potato crop is one of the most im- 
portant crops produced in this country a few 
figures will easily show. Last year the total 
number of acres devoted to potato raising 
was 2,171,636, and from them were raised 170,- 
972,508 bushels of tubers, valued at $95,804,844. 
These figures are from the Department of Agri- 
culture report for May 1883, and are as nearly ac- 
curate as may be. In order to ascertain the 
eomparative value of this crop in connection 
with other farm products we must find out the 
value assigned to the product of an acre which 
we ascertain to be as follows: 


PEE cancccosesed | a er ell 4 
I is ited elcid 7 a eee errr 964 
WhO06.. 000002000. 1200 Buckwheat..,........ 9# 
Indian Corb.,......0 WW Bye.......ccececrseeees 8 a 


For the cerealé named above, of course the 
grain only is considered, though in a more ac- 
curate estimate the value of the straw would 
have to be included, which, however, would still 
leave the potato crop far ahead, 

It may also be interesting to note further that 
the Empire State ranks first by a long interval 


in the amount and value of this crop. The five 
largest potato-producing states are; 

Bush. Acres Value, 
Now York, ........:sceeeee 90,618,749 381,679 $18,677,437 
Pennaylvania,...........- 16800880 196,426 9,040,702 
Michiwan........... ....-. 13,064,103 188,168 5,316,564 
THinots, ........c0ee0e+ee ee 11,606,668 138,804 5,848,279 
TOWOrececccocaccccossccccese 10,792,897 148,444 4,101,301 


Butin respect to average cash value of this 
crop per acre by states and territories, we find 
that the figures run as follows: Montana, $120, 
Utah $112.50, Idaho $104.20, New Mexico $90, 
Nevada $89.96, Arizona $82.50, Maine $75.00, Mas- 
sachusetts $74, Rhode Island $68.56, Vermont 
#68.07, New York being only $48.92. 

One reason why less attention is paid by most 
farmers to this crop than to others is proba- 
bly because there is much strictly manual labor 
required in raising and harvesting it; improve- 
ments in machinery have not been so great in 
this direction as in others, and farmers are not 
to be censured if they devote the larger part of 
their acres to crops that can be planted and 
gatbered with more éase than this, «4 owever, 
the fact stands out plainly that potatoes are a 
profitable crop ; and now that there is really little 
to fear from the attacks of the Colorado beetle, 
if care is taken, it would seem a wise plan for 
farmers whose land is adapted to it to cultivate 
the potato in larger areas, Some sectious seem 
to be more eonducive to disease in the potato 
than others; but if afew pointe of culture be 
borne in mind, there will be little or no fear of 
the potato rot. 

1. Tubers that are not mature when planted 
induce feeble growth, being wanting in the starch 
element which nourishes the young plant ; hence 
care should be taken in the selection of seed. 

2. Excessive fertilizing, especially. with 
nitaogenous manures causes a too rapid and 
therefore weak growth of the plant. This should 
be avoided, as such fertilizers are an immediate 
cause, it is claimed, of fungous growths, which 
are the prime causes of decay. 

8. Make the location of the potato-patch on 
rather high ground. Low, wet lands favor 
decay, owing to dampness. This should always 
be avoided ; and especially should excessive damp- 
ness be excladed from the cellar in which potatoes 
are placed. 

Without stopping at this time to consider the 
kinds of soil best suited to the potato, the plant- 
ing and cultivation, we pass to the more season- 
able work of gathering and storing the crop. 
There might-be little meed of saying much on 
this point were it not that there are still many 
farmers Who pay but little attention to this very 
important partof the work, The potato is not 
bound # keep from decaying if conditions 
suited to bring about such a state are present. 
Some men go into the potato field just after a 
rain, throw out the tubers covered with mud, and 
hurry them away to the bins. Of course they 
rot. Or they leave them exposed at another time 
to the blistering rays of the sun, which injures 
them. It is time and mioney lost in the end to 
dig potatoes when the weather and the svil are 
not right. Men sometimes need to censure them- 
selyes tore, and the weather, the “bugs,” and 
the variety of potato less, as some varieties 

seem predisposed to rot more than others. 

On most farms the hoe and the fork are still 


the only implements ased for digging, though 
some make use of the plow and in rare instances 
some patent machine finds its way to the fleld. 
No doubt there will be, perhaps now is, a patent 
potato digger that dees good work; but we are 
not fortunate enough to have seen it yet. But in 
the use of the hoe of fork, much careis necessary 


not to injure the tubers. ) 
and hacked up ogi ot te ae 
trough, and such ‘the bin _ 


with the sound ones, ‘‘ Bad company corrupts 
good morals,” istrue in the potato bin. 

Different methods of storing for the Winter 
are practiced with varying success. Some prefer 
the trench system, some the mound system, and 
some always make use of the cellar ; and in many 
respects the cellar is preferable. One has the 
opportunity of knowing what is going on in the 
box or bin in the cellar, when he cannot so 
easily determine the fact in the mound or trench. 
A good frost-proof cellar, under house or barn, 
free from excessive dampness, and he has a good 
place for his potatoes. But if under the living 
rooms, we have this word of caution: Never 
allow decaying potatoes, or vegetables of any 
kind, in fact, to remain there a day after their 
presence is known. Unhealthful odors, positive 
disease may be the result to the family above 
stairs. Precaution is always wise. 

CHaTuam, N, Y. 

> 
EARLY ROMAN ‘HUSBANDRY. 


BY E. T. BENNETT. 


Tux oldest of writers on husbandry, whose 
treatises have remained to this day, is Marcus 
Portius Cato, the censor. He lived in the 
period of the Second Panic War, dying early in 
the third, aged eighty-five. 

“IfI am asked,” he gays, “what.is the first 
requisite in goed husbandry, [ answer, good 
plowing.” When we think what plows and plow- 
ing were in this censor’s days, we place a low 
estimate on the developments of agriculture that 
were within the scope of his observation and 
knowledge ; and we wonder what he would have 
thought of the invention of Jethro Wood, and, 
later, the machine plow. Cato’s opinion of the 
culture of corn was low ; he preferred other crops, 
chietly, it appears, for a reason connected with 
the warfare of his age—viz., if cornfields were 
not intentionally destroyed by the enemy, they 
were certain to be trampled by the phalanxes 
or some bodies of troops during a campaign. 

He remarked that “Agriculture is preferable 
to merchandise, as being less hazardous, and, as 
respecting usury, a more honorable occupation,” 
Few farmers of the nineteenth century, A.D., 
have considered their most legitimate occupa- 
tion from such standpoints ; and of bankers and 
merchants fewer still would “ profit” by any in- 
timations of such honor or gain. Cato ranked 
the vineyard first in the scale of vegetable cul- 
ture; and second, the garden; third, in his de- 
grees of agricultural importance, was the osier- 
bed. Thus he made the basket-willow of more 
importance to the husbandman than olive planta- 
tions, which were the fourth in his seale of utility 
and value. Fifthly, he mentions, ‘ meadow- 
land”; and the oaks are of the ninth grade of 
importance to the farmer, in that early era. The 
value of their presence or culture on the farm 
was mainly estimated for the acorns—food for 
swine. 

This *‘old Roman ” placed great faith in cab- 
bage—*‘colewort”—Brassica, as a medical 
remedy or,preventive, raw or cooked. He rec- 
ommends it to be eaten raw, with vinegar, just be- 
fore a feast, as a precaution. It will, he says, 
‘* prevent evil consequences from excess.” 

In one of his books, Columella, the third 
Roman writer on ‘‘ Husbandry,” Varro being the 
second, says that beans require exceedingly rich 
soil, and that they do not consume ita strength 
like most other crops or seeds.” 

“The lucerne is the most excellent of the 
legumes, or pulses, because one sowing lasts ten 
years, enriches the land and affords nourishment 
for horses.” Perhaps some modern farmers 
may agree with Columella on this point ; but ten 
years allotment of land to one kind of pro- 
duce in the “perpetual motion” and present 
light of agriculture, reads like a ‘‘satire” indeed ! 

This writer exercised his pen—relative to 
tree-grafting. 

He says: ‘ Every tree can be grafted on every 
other tree, provided their barks be similar.” 
Virgil, we believe, testified also to this effect; 
and Pliny, on agriculture, etc., declares that the 
cherry may grow on the willow, the plane on the 
laurel, laurel on cherry, etc. And he reports.a 
tree in the garden of Luoullus, which was grafted 
to bear pears, apples, figs, plums, vlives, almonds 
and grapes, 

However'this may have been or might be, a 
peculiar deception, of a similar purport, has — 
practiced in Italy in present times. 
have sold so-called stocks bearing joaahee, 
roses, and honeysnckles, from orange, myrtle or 
pomegranate. Instead of budding or grafting, 
the stock was bored and a hollow cylinder thus 
formed, through which the stems of flexible 
plants were passed, the roots of all mingling 
with those of the stock, and in time appearing to 


deeply dug and freely 
watered, In Italy, it, in his days, was sown at 
the end of February or first of March ; later, if 
reine prevailed. 

Varro, as. quoted by Pliny, declares that 
wheat preserves its vitality fifty years. He had 





babel J ‘Columella was probably 
: f to the lotas, 








not experimented with ‘‘mummy wheat,” we 
may infer. He allows millet one hundred years 
to preserve its embryo. Beans, faba recog- 
nized by modern botanists as the plant 
from which our cultivated beans have sprung, 
he thought might germinate when one hundred 
and twenty years old. 

Pliny states that Antonius Castor was the first 
Roman who owned a botanic or ‘‘ physic” gar- 
den. This is the only Roman agricultural writer 
who alludes to the smell of a newly-turned fur- 
row a8 being indicative of rich soil. 

These early writers on husbandry and agricul- 
ture indirectly or pointedly suggest that 
malaria—a medical hobby of the present—was 
dreaded if not so well understood, in ancient 
times, especially in Italy. 

Those Roman students of a natural science, 
and au adolescent ‘‘art,” guessed not the full 
foreshadowings of botanical arrangement and 
uses, of agr.cultural development and achieve- 
ment, which they were inclined to cast from the 
“archives,” and for nations yet unborn ! 

Agriculture to-day is the noblest of arts; 
botany, one of the most comprehensive and 
satisfying of sciences. 

Ev1zaBeThA, N. J. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


BY E. A. POWELL. 





Ir is claimed for the Holsteins that they com- 
bine milk, cheese, butter, and beef far more suc- 
cessfully than any other breed—that they are 
pre-eminently the cattle for the millions. Let 
us see if those claims are well established; if 
actual performances justify such a conclusion. 

Their great superiority as milk producers is, I 
believe, no longer a question, but is admitted by 
all. In this country this breed is yet compara- 
tively new; the number of cows in comparison 
with the other dairy breeds is small, and yet they 
have made more records of over 12,000 pounds 
of milk in a year than all the other breeds com- 
bined. Records of 80 and 90 pounds per day 
and 14,000 to 16,000 poundsin a year are not 
rare; while a few cows have reached the enor- 
mous record of 18,000 pounds—nine tons of milk 
from one cow! Two-year-old heifers have fre- 
quently reached 12,000 to 13,000 pounds, and in a 
single instance the enormous yield of 17,746 
pounds two ounces in a year has been attained 
by a heifer of that age. Fourteen thousand 
pounds per year have frequently been made by 
three-year olds, and in ome instance 15,622 
pounds two ounces, while in another this season 
the yield was over 70 pounds per day and over a 
ton in a month, 

The high yearly average of these cows is of 
the greatest importance, indicating that deep 
milkers are the rule and not the exception. A 
herd of six mature cows averaged 14,164 pounds 
15 ounces each for a year, This included every 
mature cow in the herd. Eight three-year-olds, 
all the milking animals of that age in the herd, 
averaged 12,342 pounds 5!¢ ounces. In another 
herd 14 two-year olds, including all in the herd, 
averaged 11,118 pounds three ounces in a year. 

With such an enormous flow of milk, possess- 
ing, as it does, a large per cent. of caseine, there 
can be no question of the superiority of Hol- 
steins for cheese. This, I believe, is admitted by 
all. 

Asa butter breed the Holatein is fast advanc- 
ing toward the front, and ia destined to take a 
high rank. On accountof the enormous milk 
yields of these cows they have usually gone 
into hands where quantity of milk has been the 
object, and hence have not, until recently, been 
tested for butter. This fact has led to the errone- 
ous impression that these cows are inferior for 
butter; but recent tests have created a great 
change in public sentiment in this respect, and 
the result has more than met the highest expec- 
tations of the most ardent admirers of the breed. 
The follow ing records, all made within the last 
three years and mostly this season, will convey a 
good idea of the Holsteins as butter cows. 
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Isadora........0n Winter feed 10 ths. 133g oz. per week 
Many more records could be added did space 
permit. 

In one herd the following butter records have 
been made, showing the very high average which 
can be attained: Nine cows averaged a little over 
17 pounds 11 ounces per week ; 9 heifers, 8 years 
old, averaged over 13 pounds 3 ounces; and 10 
heifers 2 years old, incluéing several only 23 
months, averaged 10 pounds 6 ounces per week. 
These. records were nearly all made on Winter 
feed and, with a single exception, without any 
change of feed in quantity or quality for the 
trial. 

As beef cattle Holsteins will compare favorably 
with those breeds which are grown especially for 
the shambles. They are of large size, easily kept, 
very hardy and vigorous. They breed young and 
regularly, fatten young and easily when not in 
milk. They mature early and produce beef of 
excellent quality. Did space permit I could 
furnish flattering statements regarding the 
quality of Holstein beef from parties who for 
years have had practical experience with them in 
the London markets, where a large share of the 
fat cattle of Holland are sold, commanding the 
highest figures. For veal calves the Holsteins are 
unequaled. I have known whole herds to aver- 
age 500 pounds when five months old. Whena 
year old they frequently weigh from 1,000 to 
1,100 pounds. 

The readiness with which the Holsteins adapt 
themselves to various climates and surround- 
ings is a marked and valued characteristic of the 
breed. They have now been well tested in al- 
most every state and territory from Maine to 
California and from Minnesota to Texas ; and in 
all sections they have proven vigorous, hardy, 
productive, free from disease and capable of 
acclimating readily. Indeed, the readiness with 
which they acclimate in the Southern States is 
causing them to be very popular in warm 
climates. Within the last four years I have 
watched with unusual interest at least 15 or 20 
shipments to the states of Texas, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina, 
etc., and have yet to learn of the first full-blood 
animal being lost. The demand for these cattle 
on the prairies of Texas is becoming very large, 
where, it is claimed, they d better than any 
other breed. If I rightly judge the signs of thre 
times a bright future awaits the Holstein breed 
of cattle in America.—Rural New Yorker. 


JERSEY CATTLE AND THEIR 
PRODUCT. 


BY RICHARD GOODMAN, JR. 














Tue subject of cattle management having been 
suggested as my topic, what I shall say will be 
from experience and of what I know. Conditions 
have changed much within the last few years. 
Our eastern farmers have given up largely the 
raising and fattening of beef cattle, as compared 
with what is done in Texas and the West gener- 
ally. The trade there is affecting the Eastern 
States and some way must be found to meet the 
exigencies of the case, While many have gone 
West to see what can be done there, many others 
do not go; and such must find some methods of 
farming by which they need not enter into com- 
petition with the West. 

Tn the production of milk, the way some man- 
age, there is, theoretically at least, two serious 
drawbacks—viz, depriving the soil of fertility 
and attempting to produce the largest possible 
quantity of milk without regard to quality. Also, 
in regard to first-class butter, such as is com- 
monly known as “gilt-edged,” many inquiries 
arise. Is it made? Who makes it? Where 
sold? Let me give a few facts. Last December, 
in Boston, there were sales of 1,000 pounds of 
butter per week at 80 cents per pound, and there 
was a demand for 2,000 pounds per week. In 
New York all last Winter there were sales of 
2,000 pounds of butter per week, at an average 
price of 80 cents, and there was a demand for 
4,000 pounds per week. This shows that not 
only can large prices be obtained for “ gilt- 
edged” butter, but furthermore, that there is a 
demand still unsupplied ; hence the business is a 
very profitable one. In my own neighborhood I 
have known butter to go up in the last 18 years 
from 12 to 50 cents per pound, and in other sec- 
tions from 10 to 80 cents. In Delaware County 
the price has gone up from 10 and 20 to 50 and 
60 cents the year around. 

For such improvement we must give the Jer- 
sey cow the credit. A dozen years ago she was 
not recognized at our agricultural exhibitions ; 
but now the Jersey breed is exhibited in larger 
numbers than any other breed. The best six 
butter cows,on record are Jerseys; so are’the 
beat 60, There are 250 that have produced over 
14 pounds of butter per week to less than 25 cows 
of avy other breed producing the same amount. 
The test can be made with one as well as another. 
Two pounds per day is high-pressure butter-pro- 
duction ; 22 to 25 pounds per week means some- 
thing, and shows a tendency toward butter pro- 
duction that can’t be bred out. 

‘The Jersey cow isthe firet requisite; but she 
need not be a régistered animal. One of % or % 
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bloodis just as good. A grade of even 3¢ Jersey 
will aid in producing this 80-cent butter. 
Secondly, this high-priced butter cannot be made 
from cows stabled over manure or under the hay 
which they are toeat. This is axiom number 
one. Offensive fumes cannot be inhaled by the 
cow or absorbed by the milk without detriment. 
Thirdly, the cow must have pure air, pure water 
and pure food. Cistern water is not good enough. 
A half decayed carrot or beet in a basketful fed 
to a cow, will prevent making 80-cent butter from 
her. A friend, Mr. Bowditch, fed a cow two 
quarts of cottun-seed meal, and in ten days he 
heard from the man who bought his butter that it 
wouldn’tdo. He withheld the meal thereafter, 
and in due time the butter gave as good satisfac- 
tion as usual. I do not believe 80-eent butter can 
be made froma cow fed on cotton-seed meal or 
Jinseed meal or ensilage, though I am aware I 
must go carefully here. Upland hay, good past- 
ure and corn meal are the best feed. 

Fourthly, this high-priced butter cannot be 
made by deep-setting of the milk. From an 
inch to two inches is the best depth ; but this, of 
course, requires large space in a large dairy. 
Moreover, Jersey cream requires a temperature 
of 58 or 60 degrees and free exposure to light 
and air, for its proper liberation, The milk 
must not be set over thirty-six hours, usually 
twenty-four. The butter should not have over 
one-third ounce of salt to the pound (some do 
not use any) and it should be thoroughly washed 
and put up in small packages. Working butter 
is where the fine art of the trade comes in. 

A word on judging butter at fairs is timely. 
It may be considered axiomatic that the maker 
of butter is its poorest judge. He becomes ac- 
customed to the characteristic odor of his dairy. 
It is better to send for a specialist from the city 
market, who understands his trade, than to 
select a committee of your own number. On 
all farm. products, specialists should be selected 
to act as judges. If you doubt the ability of a 
specialist from the market, to judge your butter 
products, take them there, and see which sells 
first and brings the highest price, 

While it is difficult to get a uniform quality of 
hay, we can get a uniform quality of corn and 
regulate the feed by its use. A Jersey cow 
weighing 750 pounds made fourteen pounds of 
butter in seven days on one quart of corn meal, 
three quarts of bran and twenty pounds of hay 
per day. Good hay I consider to be two-thirds 
timothy and one-third red top, to be fed with 
wheat bran as a divisor. Jersey milk is too rich 
for young calves, and they should not be fed on 
it. The $2,000 Jersey calves are reared on milk 
from foster mothers, Would not dilute milk 
with water; as water and oil will not mix, the 
richness is still present. Might as well feed a 
calf dynamite as pure Jersey milk. Roots and 
apples are good to feed milch cows, but mostly 
asa laxative. There is no butter in apples. Tne 
temperature of 60 degrees for milk can be main- 
tained Summer and Winter ; but it requires much 
care. Some of the best patent creameries aid 
one to do this with little or no trouble. The 
ideal milk room is the old-fashioned tin pan set 
on slats, where the temperature of 60 degrees can 
be maintained; but such an arrangement will 
cost from $500 to $1,500. Butter should be washed, 
The color of Jersey butter will not wash out. 
Coloring with annatto is as honorable as salting. 
It is to please the eye, as salt is to please the 
taste.—The Chatham Courier. 
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POTASH IN THE SOIL. 


Tue effects of potash upon the soil are well 
known to be remarkable. One hears continually 
that “the land never forgets a dressing of 
ashes,” and cases are continually spoken of 
where the effects are apparent after thirty or 
forty years. This is not surprising when the 
action of potash in the soil is considered. Much 
error is taught in this respect. Potash is held 
by the soil very firmly, and so is phosphoric 
acid; and both of these are the principal fer- 
tilizing elements of wood ashes. Dr, Lawes 
states that potash and phosphoric acid remain 
in the soil for at least thirty years, and 
an application of these fertilizers made thirty 
years ago at Rothamstead is still recog- 
nized by its effects upon the crops. Potash 
is one of the most necessary ingredi- 
ents of the soil for plant food, It is at the same 
time very abundant in the soil, but unfortu- 
nately is held in its com)ination with silica, in 
the form of a silicate, in an insoluble and inert 
condition ; and therefore it is that an applica- 
tion of potash, in whatever form it may be, to 
the soil has such remarkably favorable effects. 
It is because of their effects upon the soil in 
rendering the potash available by dissolving the 
silicate that lime, salt, chloride of potash, and 
perhaps gypsum, or the sulphuric acid released 
from this in its decomposition, are so benefi- 
cially used as fertilizers; and itis this effect, 
also exerted by the atmosphere and the 
weather upon the silicates in the soil, that 
makes Fall plowing, fallowing ; and cultivation 
of so much use. The abundance of potash 
that exists in the soil may be realized by con- 
sidering the proportions of it which go to 
make up the following common rocks and 
minerals which enter into the com- 








position of rocks. Mica, the glistening, scaly 
substance that is so abundant in almost every 
soil, and in a great many rocks, contains nine 
per cent. of potash feldspar; the flesh color 
and reddish rock which is so often associated 
with quartz in granite, gneiss, mica slates 
porphyry and basalt, and is often found in 
masses and veins alone, contains no less than 
17 per cent. of potash, and nearly all the slates 
contain a considerable portion. As these rocks 
form more or less of nearly all soils, clays, 
loams, gravels and sands, potash is theretore 
exceedingly abundant ; but, as we have said, it is 
80 locked up as to be only slowly available. But 
as it becomes available it is held very firmly in 
the soil, and is never carried off by the drainage. 
A farmer can never, therefore, go wrong in lib- 
erally supplying his soil with potash.—The 
Dairy. 
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THE LOMBARD PLUM. 


Tuts plum, for all localities, is the most pro- 
ductive sort known to cultivators. We received 
lately by express two shoots of this plum from 
Daniel W. King, of Atwater’s Station, on Cayuga 
Lake, which exceeded in bearing any which we 
have elsewhere seen. The two twigs measured 
respectively 15 and 17 inches in length, and they 
had on an even peck of well-grown and well- 
ripened fruit, compactly borne along their whole 
length. Our readers will perhaps recollect the 
account we gave a few weeks since of the 
great productiveness of the raspberry and 
blackberry plantations of Mr. King, his soil 
and good management giving returns in fruit 
rarely met with elsewhere, Two years ago, 
we examined a young orchard of this plum on 
the grounds of Nelson Bogue, of Batavia, N. Y., 
the trees of which were then in the third year 
of growth after setting out. They were heavily 
loaded with ripening fruit, many of them eati- 
mated as bearing half a bushel each, the central 
branches being literally hid with the dense mass 
of brilliant violet-red plums. We learned subse- 
quently that the product that year of the 90 
trees which we saw in bearing, was 46 bushels ! 
Two years later the crop was estimated at 75 
bushels. He wrote us a few weeks since as fol- 
lows: ‘‘My plum orchard is outdoing itself 
again for the fourth consecutive year. I think 
I shall have 300 bushels from my 90 trees.” It 
is hardly necessary to add that Mr. Bogue gives 
this orchard the best cultivation, and when the 
black knot is seen, it is instantly and thoroughly 
removed by excision.—-Country Gentleman. - 
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VALUE OF HEN MANURE. 


WE saw on the premises of a first-class farmer, 
some time ago, a well constructed hen-house, 
though not at all complying with the conditions 
which hen fanciers would impose. It was designed 
only for laying and roosting in; and it at first 
seemed strange to find at mid-day, with a cool at- 
mosphere, turkeys and chickens occupying it. 
They had free egress and ingress, and were not 
fed or watered in it; yet the chickens always 
went there to lay. ‘The secret was revealed, how- 
ever, when the proprietor informed us that he had 
it cleaned out every week. All the droppings 
of the fowls ‘were scraped from the floor, 
which was an inclined plane, into a trough 
or receiver, from which they were shov- 
eled and heaped up, and the place white- 
washed frequently. This required but little 
over half an hour, and the manure from last sea- 
son was estimated at $120, and quite sufficient in 
quantity as on application to his entire crop of 
corn, Asa rule we do not think farmers pay as 
much attention to their hen-houses and the ma- 
nurial prodact as their real importance demands, 
Here was a most valuable amount of fertilizing 
material, obtained with little labor, upon the 
premises, realty for use when needed, which 
would have cost a heavy sum to provide ; besides, 
from the excellent arrangement of the house, 
which was by no means expensive, an increase of 
eggs was obtained which more than covered all 
the additional expense in labor.—Germantown 
Telegraph, 
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LIMA BEANS, 


For. the past six consecutive years Mr. Smith 
has taken the first prize for Lima beans at the 
exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. It is not usual here to sow these beans 
in the open garden before the end of May or 
first of June ; but Mr. Smith starts his in small 
boxes in his cool grapery early in May, and 
transplants them, a box toa hill, into the gar- 
den-patch early in June, and thus secures a few 
weeks’ advantage in earliness over those sown 
out-of-doors. The boxes are seven inches wide 
at top, eight inches at bottom, and six inches 
deep, end are bottomless. He arranges 
them closely on his grapery floor, fills them with 
fresh earth, and plants five seeds, eye downward, 
in each box, At planting time he brings in a 
barrow, lifts the boxes with a spade, and gently 
sets them in the barrow till it is full ;then wheels 
them to the patch, which has been thoroughly 
prepared by deep working and manuring and 
marked off into hills three by four feet apart. 
A little hole having been dug out in the middle 
of each hill, thé boxes are liftéd on the spade’ off 








the barrow and set one in each» hole without in 
the least disturbing the contents; then the 
boxes are sli off over ae 9 of ‘the yaa 
and the eart Pa up around the beans in 
the hills with the hoe.— Country Gentleman. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


FOR ALCOHOLISM. 

Dr. 0, 8. Exxis, Wabash, Ind., says: “I pre- 
scribed it for a man who had used intoxicants to 
excess for fifteen years, but during the last two 
years has entirely abstained. He thinks the Acid 
Phosphate is of much benefit to him,” 


AGRICULTURAL. 


COLEMAN, ANTHONY & CO. 
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offer a fine fresh stock of Choice Fruit Trees, Grape- 
Vines, etc., for Fall and Spring. The New Grapes $1 
each, by mail. Write for catalogue and prices. 
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Salesmen Wanted 


To sell Nursery Stock. Full line of new and yaluable 
specialties. Permanent employment and good salary 
to successful agents. Address, giving age and refer- 
ences, THE GEO, A. STONE NURSERY ©0O., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New ba Office, 159 Front Street. 
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awards will be forwai ded ly mall to every Soteeriate. f 


AZINE ».21.i0 eta 


TE FAMILY STORY Yo ens of America, It 


en, garden, toilet, children’s quate "Babbath reading, 
‘th moms than the jon 


dle. , ete, in fact everytiing that can be ts done w ra this pablicationavo: 5 
for ¥ presen the ‘ Jon price 
iM AGA ER. NE sana some ome mare tn to ‘RC +} So Presess oat oe " ; as ROFIT 


from your future pate 


mage, ani we believe you will like our publica: 


must qome 
0 am 4 14 men a takets. A 


CET UP A CLUB, [7 ssteits: ‘sce sajoie r= sr sod on one 


coipts. Send $10.00, with tie name of ten friends or acquaintances, and we will FREE tweive 
and 


twelve numbered receipts, thus giving you twe rr 


tiems and six m roa ver 


jonsand 





ad 


Y ONE i etre Beenie to Stoo. Don 


itu your D IN | PRI ‘ecelpt we * TS 


in Prizes to the one sending In the ubscri 
We refer to any New York Paes 


Owe Year jour and a numbered receipt that te worth from 


Do-not mies this opportunity. 


ENTS." 
‘TIAL where 


ers as ty cor responsibi 


can be sent by ordinary letter; larger sums should be sent by registered etter or P.O. me heyy 


r-) Address TER 


CUT THIS OUT, IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN, 


BOUSEHROLDYD 





coo. 
10 Barolay ote New Vork. 





DR. HOLMAN’S PAL 


i DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUS AND SICK 
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THE PALMER HOUSE, 
CHICAGO. 
WILLIS HOWE, Managing Partner. 


American and European Plan. 


ENTIRELY FIRE-PROOF. 
750 ROOMS. 





Ne. 1 Sulit 


Catalegut ® sent. 








E. Howard & Co.’s 
+ TOWER CLOCKS 

me, 
The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 


29 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT 8T., 
NEW YORE: BOSTON. 


Ross, Turner & Co., 


189 te 106 ‘hecee and 52 Arch Streets, 
Manufeeturers of 


THREADS, TWINES, CORDS. 
| TAPES, AND WEBBING. 
Seine and Gilling Twines and Threads, 
7 and Lace Threads, 
ancy Twittes. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
,AND TRICYCLES, - 
oe 


Send Scent stamp for illustrated 
catal e 


i POPE M’F’@ Cv., 
5m Washington t., Boston. 














TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrha@a, dysentery, or any 
} other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
j) vulmng this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
“ The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 
fines, while it relieves them from the morbid bumors 
which provoke abdominal disease. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





settee TBE he 





ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 333, 161.—For sale by all Stationers. 
Wear Casta, N.J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 John St., New York. 





This Instrument, 


containing 22 NOTES (SIX 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) is 
unequaled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 
tone. 

Larger sizes, for House’ 
my Lodge, and Chapel, contain 
32 notes. 





THE AUTOPHONE, 


FOR GROWN PEOPLE AND CHILDREN, 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
Automatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 


The Autophone Oo,, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Canvassers Wanted. 








WAR'S vrSoon 


(THE ENTIRE WHEAT. " 
O08 RITIOUS AND CHEAPEST 
rive Rows T best f i 
Som. Best dist in the word fe oun health oF 
Dyspeptics one Invalids. 
Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 
ALL PARTS OF THE U. 8. 


phes Se most pelatebie bread. Its value as a food 


ide fully set forth in 


our or ante, Oy Famublet, Rh is sent 
iopysiim and shows ewe BREE 
PRICE, 87.00 PER BARREL. 


Franklin Mills Co., 38 Clark Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Photography £ Amateurs 


Send for Deseriptive Cireular 
6 


New Compact Camera 
FoR 





e 
Manufactured and sold by 


G. F. E. PEARSALL, 
298 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


W.& B. ,DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 





Branch Warehouses 
87 Jonn St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chi cago. 


MANUFACTURERS GF 


Hydrants, Street Washers, 





and 
bition, si878. 


N. B.—Correspond 





THE DUNNING BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE, 
IS THE BEST FOR 


Low Pressure 


Steam Heating 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUBE DAY AND NIGHT. 


Over 12,000 in Use! 
KEEPS STEAM UP OONSTANTLY. 


Manufactured at the New York Central 


Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 


Send for Llustrated Catalogue with full description and 
pricedist. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
cited from Architect: 





and per 
___Mention The Independent. 


WILCOox — 
Silver Plate Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINEST QUALITY 
ELECTRO PLATE. 


FACTORIES : 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
SALES-ROOM: 


6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


LADIES, aii 





ONLY 
French Dressing & Satin Polish 


ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Every bottle has Paris Medal on it. Beware af wmt- 
tations. B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE 


\ STANDARD 
SPOOL 


SILK. 
COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 


Rock Ba durabl d fortable. No 
an + $s ura ere eomfo ©) nator 





NAAN 


Ks avale), 








Legit te R CHR rein Wicoueen 


t 
eras af all ret-class Furniture Dealers. 











x 2 
continnous harvest of praise follows > 
the well-earned popularity of the 
Estey Onaan. Sold everywhere, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


WAIT AND 9 ECA ED 


French China and Fine Porcelain 
tt Price 

















Richl Sona ve China tes = Hess, “4 p ieces.. 1 

i bad 4.00 

orcelain’ cody Bets 100 pieces; 1 

Deccestes petice os Lempe. Brass M'n'td, complete 

ALSO AL FURNISHING GOODS 
Tinetrated ( A. . an -! Botee | List mailed free on 


Hadley’s, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City, 


Orders armor Bent CO. D and placed on Car or Steamer, 
free of charge. . or P. O. Money Order. 


phe 
¥sess 








‘SMOH INVSVaGId H00 


“{USUIEST}.10A PR STT} TOPUEUT pure ‘B1OINZOVJNUVUT og} 31M PUOdserI09 osvatd | 


‘gjUeSe OU GAB OA BTONA “AAOLG ONINBAG-ASVG UIOpOUl oY} 0} ssODNNS BABS OTOTS 
WONT “PEGI “AK JO SUOTTEATT 08093 ShoTdure 48y} eA0}s areNbs A[UO OG} St HITL 








LITTLEFIELD STOVE CO. 
Albany, N. Y. 


caPAN HEATING 


BROS. 
APPARATUS. 














STEAM 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEAVING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LxBOSOUET BROS., 75 Union St., Roston, 
THE FOUNTOGRAPH. 


ALWAYS WRITES. INK FOR 10 DAYS, 
NEVER CLOGS. Wear for 10 years. 











cus DALE BY ALL 
STATIONERS. 


THE A. S. FRENCH CO. MERS., 


199 BROADWAY, N. Y., Ground floor, W. U. Tel. Bldg 


Price from $1.5. to 81v. 
Call a try. 





HOLMES, 


SE.” 


“ JAPANE 
PATENTED. 


109 Chambers St., New York. 


BOOTH & HAY DENS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES. ETC. 





Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 


‘daLNaLvd - 
« ASINVAVE,,, 


18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 








BELLS. 
Clinton H. Menesty 3 Bell Co., 
Sarena torah of Bl "te ahaa 
ure a » ouperice ae ty 8. 68 = same 


we roe Racronen cent free to parties salted beHs. 


MENEELY BELL FUUWuns 
Favorably known to the public pines 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Ala’ 

and other bells: also Chimes and Pe ~~ 6. 
Meneelv & Co.. West Trav &¥ 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Mepufectare those celebrated Bells 


Clocks ee Sre Bier unl Sole 


logues sent free. 
H MoSuane & Oo" Baltimore, Ma. 



















Send Your Names 


SUPTS. and Addresses fora 












Rev. W. Randoiph 





FREE SAMPLE 


FRDORSED BY Rov: "i ’mcvicars Reve w. © E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A. Worden, Rev. H.L. Baugher, 


Rev. D. H. McVicar M. Paimer, 













Rev. John Potts 


or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 


Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


tions Published. 





ROV. LITHOGRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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